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QUESTIONS, ANSWERS, AND THANKS 
Editor’s Comment 


A: ASR Editor, my goal is to publish inter- 
esting, rigorous, and readable papers 
based on exemplary work from inclusive sets 
of topics, methods, and theoretical approaches 
to sociology. I invite you to help me realize this 
goal. You can craft and submit excellent pa- 
pers, even if your area is not frequently repre- 
sented in ASR. You can provide timely and con- 
structive reviews for papers in areas where you 
have expertise, even if the papers are on topics 
outside your narrowly defined subspecialty. If 
you have not reviewed for me, but want to do 
so, send me your vita and interests. I also in- 
vite you to send me your suggestions about 
how an editor might deal systematically with 
the issues that concern you. 


SOME QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


As the new ASR editor, I have already been 
asked many questions about policies and pro- 
cedures. I'll answer some frequently-asked 
questions here. 


How are papers judged? 


An ASR paper should be coherent—held to- 
gether by one or a few related questions—and 
be readable by most sociologists. The typical 
published article makes new theoretical and 
empirical contributions. A paper may make a 
strong contribution in one area and contribute 
less in another. At the limit, this means that an 
ASR article can be entirely theoretical or em- 
` pirical, as long as the contribution in that area 
is unusually strong. 

Papers are judged by the quality of the theo- 
retical discussion, the relevance of the empiri- 
cal analysis to the theory, and the adequacy of 
the data, methods, and analysis for answering 
the question. Papers are also judged by whether 
they add to our knowledge, so you should state 
how your work augments the literature. 


Is there a length limit for manuscripts? 


' No, but there are guidelines. Manuscripts av- 
erage about 40 (double-spaced) pages, includ- 


ing tables and references. Reviewers rebel 
against evaluating papers longer than about 70 
pages, making it difficult to get a fair review. 
Unusually long papers are advisable only 
when the length is necessary to make the ar- 


gument. 


Wiil you publish notes? 


You may submit what I call "research and 
theory notes." Such papers contain primarily 
empirical or theoretical contributions, but not 
both. They must be less than 20 pages long, 
including tables and references. If you ask me 
to consider your paper as a note, I will ask re- 
viewers to evaluate the paper as such, requir- 
ing the same quality of argument as in a full 
paper, but not demanding both theoretical and 
empirical contributions. I occasionally suggest 
that a paper submitted as an article be short- 
ened to a note. Published notes will not be la- 
beled as such, but will be grouped by topic 
with other articles. 


What are the criteria for comments? 


Comments are criticisms of articles published 
in ASR. They must be no longer than eight 
pages and must make a case that a major con- 
clusion of the original article is wrong—TI will 
not publish a comment that critiques a minor 
point or that fails to show how the criticism in- 
validates a major conclusion. Comments meet- 
ing this criterion will be sent out for.review to - 
assess the validity of the criticism. If a com- 
ment is accepted, I will invite the authors of 
the original article to write a reply to be pub- 
lished with the comment. Publication of a com- 
ment does not imply that I think the article was 
wrong and the comment is right, but rather that 
a strong case has been made by both author and 
critic. On occasion, when I accept a paper on a 
topic on which there is an ongoing debate, I 
may invite a relevant commentary that I think 
readers would find interesting. In this case, the 
article, comment, and reply will appear in the 
same issue. 


ASR considers only original work. What does 
“original” mean? 


When you submit a paper to ASR, you must 
abide by the ASA code of ethics. Submitting a 
paper, therefore, constitutes a statement that 
your paper is an original work—that it is not 
under review, forthcoming, or already pub- 
lished elsewhere. If the contributions of two pa- 
pers you have written overlap substantially, I 
will consider the new paper to be original if 
more than half of its arguments and/or evidence 
- are new. A paper may meet this criterion but 
‘still be rejected because its new contribution is 
not important enough for publication in ASR. If 
' you are unsure about whether your paper is 
"original," send me the related paper along with 
your submission and ask me to zatjudicate the 
issue before review. 


` How do zn "options differ for “revise 
and resubmit" and "reject". decisions? 


If your paper is rejected, your best strategy is. 
to revise, using the criticisms that are war- 


: ranted and doable, and to send the revision to 


another journal. If, in response. to criticisms, 


i ~ you revise a rejected paper so much that it 


bears little resemblance to the old paper, you 
may submit the new paper to ASR—but please 
remind me of its "ancestor." If you want me to 
reconsider- a reject decision, you may write to 
me, detailing why the reviewers' criticisms 
were wrong. I don't claim that there is always 
one, "true" answer or that my decisions are al- 
ways right. But I do make most decisions for 
multiple reasons..Thus, unless you can present 
a strong rebuttal of all important criticisms 
made by the reviewers, I will stick by my origi- 
nal decision. I ask you not to make this call on 


.'my time unless you can offer an unusually 
strong rebuttal. I will not reconsider any deci- : 


sions made by former ASR Editors. . 

." invite authors to "revise and resubmit" 
"when I believe that (1) the problems reviewers 

have identified can be fixed, (2) the authors 

show they are capable of fixing them, and (3) 

> based on the first two factors, I think there is 


* a 


better than a 50/50 chance that the revision will 
be accepted if the authors deal seriously with 
the criticism provided. It is unwise to submit a 
paper that you know still needs a lot of work in 
the hopes of getting some help; the paper may 
be rejected because you give the impression 
that you are not capable of a successful revi- 
sion. When a revised paper is submitted, I gen- 
erally choose the majority of reviewers.from 
among the previous reviewers. My intent is to 
insist that authors deal seriously with the criti- 
cisms provided and to avoid a process in which 
each round of reviews uses entirely new per- 
spectives and criteria. 


THANK YOU TO... 


Working as ASR Editor for the past few months 
has impressed upon me that publishing a jour- 
nal is a huge collective effort, so I conclude with 
a “thank you” to all who participate. The transi- 
tion from Gerald Marwell’s editorship to mine 


-is now complete. Most of the papers in this is- 


sue were reviewed and accepted during Jerry's 
editorship; the April and June issues will con- 
tain papers from both editorships. I thank Jerry 
for his help. He provided candid and spirited 
views of how things work "where the rubber 
meets the road," while expressing confidence 
that I would make good decisions. The transi- 
tion went smoothly, thanks to the continuity 
provided by Karen Bloom, Managing Editor 
since 1989. Karen will work with me from 
Madison, Wisconsin, overseeing the publica- 
tion of accepted manuscripts. I can't imagine 
doing this job without the precise and reliable 
work of doctoral students Melissa Herbert and 
Satoshi Kanazawa, who manage the Arizona 
office. My deputy editors— Trond Petersen, 
Lynn Smith-Lovin, and Charles Tilly—are dis- 
tinguished scholars with broad and deep knowl- 
edge. I am privileged to work with them. I am 
indebted to the ASR Board of Associate Edi- 
tors, who-turn in sound and helpful reviews at 
the demanding pace of roughly one a month. 
And of course, the bulk of the labor going into 
a journal comes from authors and reviewers. 
Thanks to all, we're off to a good start. 





THE SOCIAL REQUISITES OF DEMOCRACY REVISITED" 
1993 Presidential Address 





SEYMOUR MARTIN LIPSET 


George Mason University 


In this paper I discuss the factors and processes affecting the prospects for the institu- 
- tionalization of democracy throughout the world. I survey cultural and economic vari- 
ables, religious traditions, various electoral systems, the importance of a participatory 
civil society, and the methods through which political parties should be structured to 
maintain stability. I conclude that, because new democracies have low levels of legiti- 
macy, there is a need for considerable caution about the long-term prospects for their 
stability. In many countries during the 1980s and early 1990s, political democratization 
occurred at the same time as a profound economic crises. Such conditions have already 
caused the breakdown of democratization in a number of countries. To attain legitimacy, 
what new democracies need above all is efficacy, particularly in the economic arena, but 
also in the polity. If they can take the high road to economic development, they can keep 
their political houses in order. The opposite is true as well: Governments that defy the 
elementary laws of supply and demand will fail to develop and will not institutionalize 


genuinely democratic systems. 


he recent expansion of democracy, what 
Huntington (1991) has called “the third 
wave,” began in the mid-1970s in Southern 
Europe. Then, in the early and mid-1980s, it 
spread to Latin America and to Asian countries 


like Korea, Thailand and the Philippines, and - 


then in the late 1980s and early 1990s to East- 
ern Europe, the Soviet Union and parts of sub- 
Saharan Africa. Not long ago, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the members of the United Na- 
tions had authoritarian systems. As of the end 
of 1993, over half, 107 out of 186 countries, 
have competitive elections and various guaran- 
tees of political and individual rights—that is 
more than twice the number two decades ear- 
lier in 1970 (Karatnycky 1994:6; Freedom Re- 
view 1993:3-4, 10). Democracy is weakest in 
Islamic countries (where, as I will discuss later, 


"Direct all correspondence to Seymour Martin 
Lipset, Institute of Public Policy, Pohick Module, 
George Mason University, Fairfax, VA, 22030. This 
paper was written with assistance provided by the 
Hoover Institution of Stanford University and:the 
Woodrow Wilson Center for International Scholars. 
It incorporates and extends my earlier work on the 
social requisites of democracy over three decades 
(Lipset [1960] 1981; Lipset, Seong, and Torres 
1993). I am indebted to Chris Winters and Scott 
Billingsley for research assistance and to Larry Dia- 


mond for intellectual commentary. An earlier ver- ` 


sion was presented as a Stein Rokkan Memorial Lec- 
ture at the University of Bergen in November 1992. 


few nations are democratic) and in parts of Af- 
rica. However, though not fully democratic, 
"more than 30 African countries are in the pro- 
cess of transition from an authoritarian civilian 
or military government to one that is more plu- 
ralistic" (Schneidman 1992:1; Diamond 1992b: 
38-39; Diamond, 1993b:3—4). The move to- 
ward democracy is not a simple one. Countries 
that previously have had authoritarian regimes 
may find it difficult to set up a legitimate demo- 
cratic system, since their traditions and beliefs 
may be incompatible with the workings of de- 
mocracy. 

In his classic work Capitalism, Salat 
and Democracy, Schumpeter (1950) defined 
democracy as “that institutional arrangement 
for arriving at political decisions in which in- 
dividuals acquire the power to decide by means | 
of a competitive struggle for the people's vote" 
(p. 250).! This definition is quite broad and my 
discussion here cannot hope to investigate it 
exhaustively.” Instead, I focus here on such. 
things as cultural and economic variables, the 
debate about electoral systems, constitutional 
arrangements (e.g., presidents vs. parliaments), 


l For elaborations, see Lipset (1981:27); Dahl 
(1970:78; 1971:150—62; 1982: 11); Huntington 
(1991: 5-13); and Schmitter and Karl (1993:40—46). 

? For a discussion of the way definitions affect 
analyses of democracy, see Sartori (1983: 28-34; 
1987:257—T7). 
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the importance of a participatory civil society, 
and the methods through which political par- 
ties should be structured to set up and maintain 
‘ stability—in short, the factors and processes 
affecting the prospects for the institutionaliza- 
tion of UM 


' HOW DOES DEMOCRACY ARISE? 
Politics in Impoverished Countries 


In discussing democracy, I want to clarify my 
biases and assumptions at the outset. I agree 
with the basic concerns of the founding fathers 
of the United States—that government, a pow- 


^ erful state, is to be feared (or suspected, to use 


. the lawyer's term), and that it is necessary to 
find means to control governments through 
checks and balances. Ín our time, as econo- 
mists have documented, this has been particu- 
«larly evident in low-income nations. The 
“Kuznets curve" (Kuznets 1955; 1963; 1976), 
. although still debated, indicates that when a 
less developed nation starts to grow and urban- 
ize, income distribution worsens, but then be- 
- comes more equitable as the economy indus- 
trializes (Olson 1963; Weede and Tiefenbach 


. 1981: Todaro 1981:134; Bollen and Jackman 


1985b; Muller 1988; Chan 1989; Weede 
1993)3 Before development, the class income 
structure resembles an elongated pyramid, very 
fat at the bottom, narrowing or thin toward the 
middle and top: (Lipset 1981:51). Under such 
conditions, the state is a major, usually the 
most important, source of capital, income, 

power and status. This is particularly true in 
- statist systems, but also characterizes many so- 
called free market economies. For a person or 


` governing body to be willing to give up con- : 


trol because of an election outcome is aston- 
ishing behavior, not normal, not on the surface 
a “rational choice,” particularly in new, less 
_ Stable, less legitimate polities. 


. Marx frequently noted that intense inequal- : 


. ity is associated with scarcity, and therefore 


that socialism, which he believed would be an i 


egalitarian and democratic system with a po- 
litically weak state, could only occur under 
conditions of abundance (Marx 1958:8—9). To 
.try to move toward socialism under conditions 
of material scarcity would result in sociologi- 


? These Seran do not apply to the East 
; Asian NICS, South nene Taiwan and Singapore. 
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cal abortions and in repression. The Commu- 
nists proved him correct. Weffort (1992), a 
Brazilian scholar of democracy, has argued 
strongly that, although "the political equality 
of citizens, ... is... possible in societies 
marked by a high degree of [economic] in- 
equality," the contradiction between political 
and economic inequality "opens the field for 


, tensions, institutional distortions, instability, 


and recurrent violence... [and may prevent] 
the consolidation of democracy" (p. 22) Con- 
temporary social scientists find that greater af- 
fluence and higher rates of well-being have 
been correlated with the presence of demo- 
cratic institutions (Lipset, Seong, and Torres 
1993:156—58; see also Diamond 1992a). Be- 
yond the impact of national wealth and eco- 
nomic stratification, contemporary social sci- 
entists also agree with Tocqueville’s analysis, 
that social equality, perceived as equality of 
status and respect for individuals regardless of 
economic cóndition, is highly conducive for 
democracy (Tocqueville 1976: vol. 2, 162-216; 
Lipset 1981:439—50; Dahl 1971:85—104; Sar- 
tori 1987:343-345; Dogan 1988:11—12). But as 
Weffort (1992) emphasized, “such a ‘minimal’ 


‘social condition is absent from many new de- 


mocracies,... [which can] help to explain 
these countries’ typical democratic instability” 
(p. 18). 


The Economy and the Polity 


In the nineteenth century, many political theo- 
rists noted the relationship between a market 
economy and democracy (Lipset 1992: 2). As 
Glassman (1991) has documented, “Marxists, 
classical capitalist economists, even monar- 
chists accepted the link between industrial capi- 


` talism and parliamentary democracy” (p. 65). 


Such an economy, including a substantial inde- 
pendent peasantry, produces a middle class that 
can stand up against the state and provide the 
resources for independent groups, as many 
twentieth century scholars such as Weber 
(1906:346 ff), Schumpeter (1950), Moore 
(1966), Skocpol (1979), and Berger (1986; 
1992) have also concluded. Schumpeter (1950) 


held that, "modern democracy is a product of 


the capitalist process" (p. 297). Moore (1966), 


noting his agreement with the Marxists, con- 


cluded, *No bourgeois, no democracy" (p. 418). 
Berger (1992), from the- conservative side, 
noted that while there "has been no case of po- 
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litical democracy that has not been a market 
economy, ... [t]here have been numerous 
cases of nondemocratic market economies” (p. 
9). That is, capitalism has been a necessary, but 
not sufficient condition (Diamond 1993a). As 
reported earlier (Diamond, Linz, and Lipset 
1988:xxi), those democracies “most advanced 
in their capitalist development (size of market 
sector of the economy, autonomy of their. en- 
trepreneurial class) are also those that have 
been most exposed to pressures for democ- 
racy.” : 
Waisman (1992:140—55), seeking to explain 
why some Capitalist societies, particularly in 
Latin America, have not been democratic, has 
suggested that private ownership of the means 
of production is not enough to foster democ- 
racy. He has argued that a strong market 
economy is necessary. Where the state limits 
the market, where it fosters autarchy (a self- 
sufficient economy that limits competition), it 


spawns authoritarianism. A free market needs 


democracy and vice versa. 

But while the movement toward a market 
economy and the growth of an independent 
middle-class have weakened state power and 
enlarged human rights and the rule of law, it 
has been the working class, particularly in the 
West, that has demanded the expansion of suf- 
frage and the rights of parties (Therborn 1977; 
Rueschemeyer, Stephens, and Stephens 1992: 
59, 97-98, 140-43). As John Stephens (1993) 
noted, “Capitalist development is associated 
with the rise of democracy in part because it is 
associated with a transformation of the class 
structure strengthening the working class” (p. 
438). 

Corruption, a major problem of governance, 
is inherent in systems built on poverty 
(Klitgaard 1991:86—98). The state must allo- 
cate resources it controls, such as jobs, con- 
tracts, and investment capital. When the state 
is poor, it emphasizes particularistic, personal- 
istic criteria. The elimination of personal “net- 
working" on resources controlled or influenced 
by the state is obviously impossible. Formulat- 
ing laws and norms to reduce the impact of per- 
sonal networks, rules that require the applica- 
tion of impersonal meritocratic standards, is 
desirable; but doing so has taken a long time to 
institutionalize in the now-wealthy countries, 
and has usually gone against the traditions and 
needs of people in less affluent ones. Hence, as 
Jefferson, Madison, and others argued in the 


late eighteenth century, the less the state bas to 
do the better; the fewer economic resources the 
state can directly control, the greater the possi- 

bilities for a free polity.. E 

"Therefore, a competitive market econom 

can be justified sociologically and: politically 
as the best way to reduce the impact of nepo- 
tistic networks. The wider the scope of market 
forces, the less room there will be for rent- 
seeking by elites with privileged access to state : 
power and resources. Beyond limiting the 
power of the state, however, standards of pro- 
priety should be increased in new and poor re- 
gimes, and explicit objective standards should 
be applied in allocating aid, loans; and other 
sources of capital from outside the state. Do- 
ing this, of course, would be facilitated by an 
efficient civil service:selected by meritocratic 
standards. It took many decades for civil ser- 
vice reforms to take hold in Britain, the United 
States, and various European countries (John- 
ston 1991:53—56). To change the norms and 
rules in contemporary impoverished countries 
will not be achieved easily, although South 
Korea appears unique in having done so in a 
relatively short period (Seung-Soo 1992; . 
Macdonald 1992). 


The Centrality of Political Culture 


Democracy requires a supportive culture, the. 

acceptance by the citizenry and political elites ^ 
of principles underlying freedom of speech, 
media, assembly, religion, of the rights of op- 
position parties, of the rule of law, of human 
rights, and the like (Almond 1956:34—42; Pye 
1965:3—26; Dahl 1971:1-16; Bobbio 1987: 
63-78; Diamond, Linz, and Lipset, 1990:16- 
18). Such norms do not evolve overnight. At- " 


‘tempts to move from authoritarianism to de- 


mocracy have failed after most upheavals from 
the French Revolution in 1789 to the February 
Revolution in Russia in 1917, from those in^ 
most new nations in Latin America in the nine- 
teenth.century to those in Africa and Asia after . 
"World War II. Linz (1988) and Huntington 
(1991) noted thàt the two previous waves of 
democratization were followed by "reverse 
waves" which witnessed the revival of authori- 


 tarianism. “Only four of the seventeen coun- | | 


tries that adopted democratic institutions be- 
tween 1915 and 1931 maintained them 
throughout the 1920s and 1930s. ... [O]ne- 
third of the 32 working democracies in the 


- 
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world in 1958 had become authoritarian by the 
mid-1970s” (Huntington 1991:17-21). 

These experiences do not bode well for the 
current efforts in the former Communist states 
of Eastern Europe or in Latin America and Af- 
rica. And the most recent report by Freedom 
House concludes: “As 1993 draws to a close, 
freedom around the world is in retreat while 
violence, repression, and state control are on 
the increase. The trend marks the first increase 
in five years...” (Karatnycky 1994:4). A "re- 
verse wave" in the making is most apparent in 
sub-Saharan Africa, where “9 countries showed 
improvement while 18 registered a decline” (p. 
6). And in Russia, a proto-fascist movement led 
all other parties, albeit with 24 percent of the 
vote, in the December 1993 elections, while the 
Communists and their allies secured over 15 
percent. 

Almost everywhere that the institutionaliza- 
tion of democracy has occurred, the process 
has been a gradual one in which opposition and 
individual rights have emerged in the give and 
take of politics, (Sklar 1987:714). As I, and my 
then-students Martin Trow and James Cole- 
man, wrote almost 40 years ago: 


Democratic rights have developed in societies 
largely through the struggles of various groups— 
class, religious, sectional, economic, professional, 
and so on——against one another and against the 
group which controls the state. Each interest group 
may desire to carry out its own will, but if no one 
group is strong enough to gain complete power, 
the result is the development of tolerance. In large 
measure the development of the concept of toler- 
ance, of recognition of the rights of groups with 
whom one disagrees to compete for adherents or 
power, arose out of conflicts among strong and 
indestructible groups in different societies. There 
were a number of processes through which toler- 
ance became legitimate. In some situations groups 
such as the Catholic and the Protestant churches 
attempted to destroy the opposing faction, but fi- 
nally recognized that the complete victory of one 
group was impossible or could occur only at the 
risk of destroying the very fabric of society. In 
these conflicts minority or opposition groups de- 
veloped a democratic ideology, an insistence on 
specific minority rights, as a means of legitimat- 
ing their own right to exist. These groups might 
then force the dominant power group to grant these 
rights in order to prevent a revolutionary upsurge 
or achieve power themselves. For them to reject 
their own program may then mean a considerable 
loss of support from adherents who have come to 
hold the democratic values. (Lipset, Trow, and 
Coleman 1956:15—16) 


As a result, democratic systems developed 
gradually, at first with suffrage, limited by and 
linked to property and/or literacy. Elites 
yielded slowly in admitting the masses to the 
franchise and in tolerating and institutionaliz- 
ing opposition rights (Almond and Verba 
1963:7-8; Rustow 1970:357). As Dahl (1971: 
36-37) has emphasized, parties such as the 
Liberals and Conservatives in nineteenth-cen- 
tury Europe, formed for the purpose of secur- 
ing a parliamentary majority rather than to win 
the support of a mass electorate, were not 
pressed to engage in populist demagoguery. 

Comparative politics suggest that the more 
the sources of power, status and wealth are 
concentrated in the state, the harder it is to in- 
stitutionalize democracy. Under such condi- 
tions the political struggle tends to approach a 
zero-sum game in which the defeated lose all. 
The greater the importance of the central state 
as a source of prestige and advantage, the less 
likely it is that those in power—or the forces 
of opposition—will accept rules of the game 
that institutionalize party conflict and could re- 
sult in the turnover of those in office. Hence, 
once again it may be noted, the chances for de- 
mocracy are greatest where, as in the early 
United States and to a lesser degree in other 
Western nations, the interaction between poli- 
tics and economy is limited and segmented. In 
Northern Europe, democratization let the mon- 
archy and the aristocracy retain their elite sta- 
tus, even though their powers were curtailed. 
In the United States, the central state was not a 
major source of privilege for the first half-cen- 
tury or more, and those at the center thus could 
yield office easily. 

Democracy has never developed anywhere 
by plan, except when it was imposed by a 
democratic conqueror, as in post-World War II 
Germany and Japan. From the United States to 
Northern Europe, freedom, suffrage, and the 
rule of law grew in a piecemeal, not in a 
planned, fashion. To legitimate themselves, 
governmental parties, even though they did not 
like it, ultimately had to recognize the right of 
oppositions to exist and compete freely. Almost 
all the heads of young democracies, from John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson to Indira Gandhi, 
attempted to suppress their opponents. As 
noted before, most new democracies are soon 
overthrown, as in France prior to 1871, in vari- 
ous parts of Europe after 1848, in Eastern, Cen- 
tral and Southern Europe after World War I, 
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and repeatedly in Latin America and Africa. 
Democratic successes have reflected the vary- 
ing strengths of minority political groups and 
lucky constellations, as much or more than 
commitments by new office holders to the 
democratic process. 

Cross-national historical evaluations of the 
correlates of democracy have found that cul- 
tural factors appear even more important than 
economic ones (Lipset et al. 1993:168—70; see 
also Huntington 1991:298—311). Dahl (1970: 
6), Kennan (1977:41—43), and Lewis (1993: 
93—94) have emphasized that the first group of 
countries that became democratic in the nine- 
teenth century (about 20 or so) were Northwest 
European or settled by Northwest Europeans. 
“The evidence has yet to be produced that it is 
the natural form of rule for peoples outside 
these narrow perimeters" (Kennan 1977:41— 
43).* Lewis (1993), an authority on the Middle 
East, has reiterated Kennan's point: "No such 
[democratic] system has originated in any other 
cultural tradition; it remains to be seen whether 
such a system transplanted and adapted in an- 
other culture can long survive" (pp. 93-94). 

More particularly, recent statistical analyses 
of the aggregate correlates of political regimes 
have indicated that having once been a British 
colony is the variable most highly correlated 
with democracy (Lipset et al. 1993:168). As 
Weiner (1987) has pointed out, beyond the ex- 
periences in the Americas and Australasia in 
the nineteenth century, "every country with a 
population of at least 1 million (and almost all 
the smaller countries as well) that has emerged 
from colonial rule and has had a continuous 
democratic experience is a former British 
colony" (p. 20). The factors underlying this re- 
lationship are not simple (Smith 1978). In the 
British/non-British comparison, many former 
British colonies, such as those in North 
America before the revolution or India and Ni- 
geria in more recent times, had elections, par- 
ties, and the rule of law before they became 
independent. In contrast, the Spanish, Portu- 
guese, French, Dutch, and Belgian colonies, 
and former Soviet-controlled countries did not 
allow for the gradual incorporation of “out 
groups" into the polity. Hence democratization 


;^ was much more gradual and successful in the 


^ That evidence, of course, has emerged in recent 
years in South and East Ásia, Latin America, and 
various countries descended from Southern Europe. 


ex-British colonies than elsewhere; their pre- 
independence experiences were important as a 
kind of socialization process and helped to ease 
the transition to freedom. 


Religious Tradition 


Religious tradition has been a major differenti- 
ating factor in transformations to democracy 
(Huntington 1993:25—29). Historically, there 
have been negative relationships between de- 
mocracy and Catholicism, Orthodox Christian- 
ity, Islam, and Confucianism; conversely Prot- 
estantism and democracy have been positively 
interlinked. These differences have been ex- 
plained by (1) the much greater emphasis on 
individualism in Protestantism and (2) the tra- 
ditionally close links between religion and the 
state in the other four religions. Tocqueville 
(1975) and Bryce (1901) emphasized that de- 
mocracy is furthered by a separation of reli- 
gious and political beliefs, so that political 
stands are not required to meet absolute stan- 
dards set down by the church. 

Scholars from Tocqueville's time to the 
mid-1970s have observed that, among Euro- 
pean countries and their overseas offspring, 
Protestant countries have been more likely to 
give rise to democratic regimes than Catholic 
ones (Lipset 1981:57—58; Lipset [1970]1988: 
90; Bollen 1979:83; Huntington 1991:79—82). 
Pierre Trudeau (1960), writing as a political 
scientist in the late fifties, noted that Catholics 
have been closely linked to the state, adhering ` 
to a church which has been hierarchical, and 
"authoritarian in spiritual matters, and since 
the dividing line between the spiritual and the 
temporal may be very fine or even confused, 
they are often disinclined to seek solution in 
temporal affairs through the mere counting of 
heads" (p. 245). Protestants, particularly the 
non-state-related sects, have been less au- 
thoritarian, more congregational, participa- 
tory, and individualistic. Catholic countries, 
however, have contributed significantly to the 
third wave of democratization during the 
1970s and 1980s, reflecting "the major 
changes in the doctrine, appeal, and social and 
political commitments of the Catholic Church 
that occurred... in the 1960s and 1970s" 
(Huntington 1991:281, 77-85). The changes 
that have occurred are primarily a result of the 
delegitimation of so-called ultra-rightist or 
clerical fascism in Catholic thought and poli- 
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Catholic thought and politics, an outgrowth of 
the defeat of fascism in Europe, and consider- 
able economic growth in many major Catholic 
lands in post-war decades, countries such as 
Italy, Spain, Quebec, Brazil, and Chile. 

Conversely, Moslem (particularly Arab) 
states have not taken part in the third wave of 
democratization. Almost all remain authoritar- 
jan. Growth of democracy in the near future in 
most of these countries is doubtful because 
"notions of political freedom are not held in 
common ...; they are alien to Islam" (Vati- 
kiotis 1988:118). As Wright (1992) has stated, 
Islam "offers not only a set of spiritual beliefs, 
but a set of rules by which to govern society" 
(p. 133). Gellner (1991) noted that “Muslim so- 
cieties in the modern world present a picture 
which is virtually a mirror image of Marxist 
ones. They are suffused with faith, indeed they 
suffer from a plethora of it..." (p. 506). In 
elaborating on the past and present relationship 
of Moslem beliefs to the polity, Lewis (1993) 
noted: 


The Islamic state was in principle a theocracy— 
not in the Western sense of a state ruled by the 
Church and the clergy, . . . but in the more literal 
sense of a polity ruled by God. . . . In principle, 
the state was God's state, ruling over God's 
people; the law was God's law... . 

Not surprisingly, ... the history of Islamic 
states is one of almost unrelieved autocracy. (pp. 
96, 98) 


Kazancigil (1991) has offered parallel ex- 
planations of the weakness of democracy in 
Islam with those for Orthodox Christian lands 
as flowing from their failures "to dissociate 
the religious from the political spheres" (p. 
345). In Eastern Europe, particularly Russia, 
the Orthodox Church has closely linked the 
two. As Guroff and Guroff (1993) empha- 
sized: “The Church has always been an organ 
of the Russian state, both under the Tsar and 
under the Soviet Union. ... Neither in Tsarist 
Russia, nor in the Soviet Union has the Ortho- 
dox Church played an active role in the pro- 
tection of human rights or religious tolerance" 
(pp. 10-11). 

Noting that in Confucian China “no church 
or cultural organization ... existed indepen- 
dently of the state" (p. 25), and that "Islam has 
emphasized the identity between the religious 
and political communities," Eisenstadt (1968) 
stressed the resultant "important similarity be- 
tween the Chinese and Islamic societies" (p. 


27). Huntington (1993) reported that “no schol- 
arly disagreement exists regarding the propo- 
sition that traditional Confucianism was either 
undemocratic or antidemocratic" (p. 15; see 
also Whyte 1992:60). Lucian Pye (1968; see 
also Pye with Pye 1985) has pointed to the 
similarities between Confucian and Commu- 
nist beliefs about “authority’s rights to arro- 
gance... both have been equally absolute... 
upholding the monopolies of officialdom. .. . 
Itis significant that . . . both Confucianism and 
Maoism in ideological content, have explicitly 
stressed the problems of authority and order" 
(Pye 1968:16). Though somewhat less pessi- 
mistic, He Baogang's (1992) evaluation of cul- 
tural factors in mainland China concluded that 
"evidence reveals that the antidemocratic cul- 
ture is currently stronger than the factors re- 
lated to a democratic one" (p. 134). Only Ja- 
pan, the most diluted Confucian country, “had 
sustained experience with democratic govern- 
ment prior to 1990, ... [although its] democ- 
racy was the product of an American presence" 
(Huntington 1991:15). The others—Korea, 
Vietnam, Singapore, and Taiwan—were auto- 
cratic. As in the other less democratic cultures, 
“Confucianism merged society and the state 
and provided no legitimacy for autonomous 
social institutions at the national level” (p. 
301). The situation, of course, has changed in 
recent years in response to rapid economic 
growth, reflecting the ways in which economic 
changes can impact on the political system 
undermining autocracy. 

But India, a Hindu country that became 
democratic prior to industrialization, is differ- 
ent: 


The most salient feature of Indian civilization, 
from the point of view of our discussion, is that it 
is probably the only complete, highly differenti- 
ated civilization which throughout history has 
maintained its cultural identity without being tied 
to a given political framework. ... [T]o a much 
greater degree than in many other historical impe- 
rial civilizations politics were conceived in secu- 
lar forms. . . . Because of the relative dissociation 
between the cultural and the political order, the 
process of modernization could get underway in 
India without being hampered by too specific a 
traditional-cultural orientation toward the politi- 
cal sphere. (Eisenstadt 1968:32) 


These generalizations about culture do not 
augur well for the future of the third wave of 
democracy in the former Communist coun- 
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tries. The Catholic Church played a substan- 
tial role in Poland’s move away from Soviet 
Communism. But as noted previously, histori- 
cally deeply religious Catholic areas have not 
been among the most amenable to democratic 
ideas. Poland is now troubled by conflicts 
flowing from increasing Church efforts to af- 
fect politics in Eastern Europe even as it re- 
laxes its policies in Western Europe and most 
of the Americas. Orthodox Christianity is 
hegemonic in Russia and Belarus. The 
Ukraine is dominated by both the Catholic 
and Orthodox Churches. And fascists and 
Communists are strong in Russia and the 
Ukraine. Moslems are a significant group in 
the Central Asian parts of the former Soviet 
Union, the majority in some—these areas are 
among the consistently least democratic of the 
successor Soviet states. Led by the Orthodox 
Serbians, but helped by Catholic Croats and 
Bosnian Moslems, the former Yugoslavia is 
being torn apart along ethnic and religious 
lines with no peaceful, much less democratic, 
end in sight. We are fooling ourselves if we 
ignore the continuing dysfunctional effects of 
a number of cultural values and the institu- 
tions linked to them. 

But belief systems change; and the rise of 
capitalism, a large middle class, an organized 
working class, increased wealth, and education 
are associated with secularism and the institu- 
tions of civil society which help create au- 
tonomy for the state and facilitate other pre- 
conditions for democracy. In recent years, no- 
where has this been more apparent than in the 
economically successful Confucian states of 
East Asia—states once thought of as nearly 
hopeless candidates for both development and 
democracy. Tu (1993) noted their totally “un- 
precedented dynamism in democratization and 
marketization. Singapore, South Korea, and 
Taiwan all successfully conducted national 
elections in 1992, clearly indicating that de- 
mocracy in Confucian societies is not only pos- 
sible but also practical” (p. viii). Nathan and 
Shi (1993), reporting on "the first scientifically 
valid national sample survey done in China on 
political behavior and attitudes,” stated: “When 
compared to residents of some of the most 
stable, long-established democracies in the 
world, the Chinese population scored lower on 
the variables we looked at, but not so low as to 
justify the conclusion that democracy is out of 
reach” (p. 116). Surveys which have been done 


in Russia offer similar positive conclusions 
(Gibson and Duch 1993), but the December, 
1993 election in which racist nationalists and 
pro-Communists did well indicate much more 
is needed. Democracy is not taking root in 
much of the former Soviet Union, the less in- 
dustrialized Moslem states, nor many nations 
in Africa. The end is not in sight for many of 
the efforts at new democracies; the requisite 
cultural changes are clearly not established 
enough to justify the conclusion that the “third 
wave" will not be reversed. According to the 
Freedom House survey, during 1993 there were 
“42 countries registering a decline in their level 
of freedom [political rights and civil liberties] 
and 19 recording gains” (Karatnycky 1994:5).° 


INSTITUTIONALIZATION 


New democracies must be institutionalized, 
consolidated, and become legitimate. They 
face many problems, among which are creat- 
ing a growing and more equalitarian economy; 
reducing the tensions with, and perhaps replac- 
ing, the old civil and military elites; and for- 
mulating workable democratic electoral and 
administrative systems, that rest on stable po- 
litical parties (Linz and Stepan 1989; White- 
head 1989; Di Palma 1990:44—108; Hunting- 
ton 1991:208—79). To deal with all the issues 
inherent in the institutionalization of democ- 
racy requires a book, so I limit myself here to: 
legitimacy, executive and electoral systems, 
civil society and political parties, and finally, 
the rule of law and economic order. 


Legitimacy 


Political stability in democratic systems cannot 
rely on force. The alternative to force is legiti- 
macy, an accepted systemic "title to rule."$ 
Most of the northern Buropean and British 
Commonwealth nations, for example, devel- 
oped democratic institutions while retaining 
what is known as traditional legitimacy derived 
from a continuing monarchy. Without these in- 
stitutions and traditions already present, de- 


5 In the Freedom House survey, a country may 
move up or down with respect to measures of free- 
dom without changing its status as a democratic or 
authoritarian system. 

$ See Dogan (1988) for recent writings on legiti- 
macy. See also Lipset ([1963]1979:17). 
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mocracy might not have developed as it did, if 
at all. 

Weber (1946), the fountainhead of legiti- 
macy theory, named three ways by which an 
authority may gain legitimacy. These may be 
summarized: 

(1) Traditional—through "always" having 
possessed the authority, the best example be- 
ing the title held in monarchical societies. 

(2) Rational-legal—when authority is 
obeyed because of a popular acceptance of the 
appropriateness of the system of rules under 
which they have won and held office. In the 
United States, the Constitution is the basis of 
all authority. 

(3) Charismatic—when authority rests upon 
faith in a leader who is believed to be endowed 
with great personal worth, either from God, as 
in the case of a religious prophet or simply 
from the display of extraordinary talents. The 
"cult of personality" surrounding many lead- 
ers is an illustration of this (pp. 78-79). 

Legitimacy is best gained by prolonged ef- 
fectiveness, effectiveness being the actual per- 
formance of the government and the extent to 
which it satisfies the basic needs of most of the 
population and key power groups (such as the 
military and economic leaders) (Lipset [1960] 
1981:64—70; Lipset 1979: 16—23; Linz 1978: 
67—74; Linz 1988:79-85; Diamond et al. 
1990:9—16). This generalization, however, is of 
no help to new systems for which the best im- 
mediate institutional advice is to separate the 
source and the agent of authority. 

The importance of this separation cannot be 
underestimated. The agent of authority may be 
strongly opposed by the electorate and may be 
changed by the will of tbe voters, but the es- 
sence of the rules, the symbol of authority, 
must remain respected and unchallenged. 
Hence, citizens obey the laws and rules, even 
while disliking those who enforce them. This 
happened in post-Franco Spain where the mon- 
archy was successfully and usefully restored, 
although few, if any, countries today could do 
the same thing. After World War II, Japan, 
thanks to MacArthur, made dramatic changes 
under the aegis of the Emperor, avoiding the 
error made by the Allies at the end of World 
War I. Following the first World War, the Al- 
lies deposed the German monarchy and sup- 
ported what became the Weimar Republic. 
Winston Churchill strongly opposed this ac- 
tion, correctly anticipating that the new demo- 


cratic system would be opposed by adherents 
of the old empire and would not command 
their allegiance. 

Rational-legal legitimacy is weak in most 
new democratic systems, since the law had pre- 
viously operated in the interests of a foreign 
exploiter or domestic dictator. Efforts to con- 
struct rational-legal legitimacy necessarily in- 
volve extending the rule of the law and the 
prestige of the courts, which should be as inde- 
pendent from the rest of the polity as possible. 
As Ackerman (1992:60-62) and Weingast 
(1993) noted, in new democracies, these re- 
quirements imply the need to draw up a “lib- 
eral" constitution as soon as possible. The con- 
stitution can provide a basis for legitimacy, for 
limitations on state power, and for political and 
economic rights. Establishing stable legiti- 
macy, of course, takes time. 

The postwar democratic regimes of the for- 
merly fascist states, created, like the Weimar 
Republic, under the auspices of the conquerors 
clearly had no legitimacy at their outset. But 
they had the advantage of the subsequent post- 
war “economic miracles” which produced jobs 
and a steadily rising standard of living. These 
new regimes have been economically viable 
for over four decades. The stability of these 
democratic systems is also linked to the dis- 
crediting of anti-democratic right-wing tenden- 
cies—these forces were identified with fascism 
and military defeat. 

To reiterate, if democratic governments 
which lack traditional legitimacy are to sur- 
vive, they must be effective, or as in the ex- 
ample of some new Latin American and post- 
communist democracies, may have acquired a 
kind of negative legitimacy—an inoculation 
against authoritarianism because of the vi- 
ciousness of the previous dictatorial regimes. 
Newly independent countries that are post- 
revolutionary, post-coup, or post-authoritarian 
regimes are inherently low in legitimacy. Thus 
most of the democracies established in Europe 
after World War I as a result of the overthrow 
of the Austro-Hungarian, German, and Czarist 
Russian empires did not last. In 1920, 26 of the 
28 European states were parliamentary democ- 
racies; by 1938 only 12 were still free (Mann 
1993:2; Lee 1987). As I noted earlier, demo- 
cratic successes in post-World War II Latin 
America and Africa were equally poor, and 
most recently, 1993 has witnessed a consider- 
able decline in political rights in many new de- 
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mocracies. Beyond failures of economic effec- 
tiveness, it has been difficult for these coun- 
tries to satisfy the many demands stimulated 
by cross-national reference groups and revolu- 
tionary parties. They have lacked the resources 
needed to win the loyalties of both popular and 
elite strata, and efforts at created democracy 
thus repeatedly broke down (Linz and Stepan 
1978). 

All other things being equal, an assumption 
rarely achieved, nontraditional authoritarian 
regimes are more brittle than democratic ones. 
By definition, they are less legitimate; they rely 
on force rather than belief to retain power. 
Hence, it may be assumed that as systems they 
are prone to be disliked and rejected by major 
segments of the population. And if they are less 
legitimate, there will be more resentment, more 
corruption, and more violations of the “rules.” 
Regimes relying on force, low in acceptance 
by the population, are inherently unstable and 
more likely to collapse in the face of a crisis. 
Even rapid economic success will not keep 
them going, as Tocqueville noted. Autocracies, 
particularly in an age of democratic diffusion, 
face a catch-22 situation: If like in Franco’s 
Spain, South Korea, and Chile, “they do per- 
form in delivering socioeconomic progress, 
they tend to refocus popular aspirations around 
political goals for voice and participation that 
they cannot satisfy without terminating their 
existence” (Diamond 1989a:150; Huntington 
1968:5, 41). Conversely, if autocracies fail eco- 
nomically, and/or socially, their lack of legiti- 
macy will facilitate a breakdown. 

The record, as in the case of the Soviet 
Union, seems to contradict this, since that re- 
gime remained in power for three-quarters of a 
century. However, a brittle, unpopular system 
need not collapse. Repressive police authority, 
a powerful army, and a willingness by rulers to 
use brute force may maintain a regime’s power 
almost indefinitely. The breakdown of such a 
system may require a major catalytic event, a 
defeat in war, a drastic economic decline, or a 
break in the unity of the government elite. In 
the Soviet Union, a variety of economic and 
social data available before Gorbachev came to 
power indicated enormous weaknesses—de- 
clines in productivity and increases in mortal- 
ity—that suggested serious malfunctions in the 
system; the size and scope of its secret police 
attested to low legitimacy (Feshbach 1978, 
1982, 1983; Amalrik 1970; Todd 1979). What 


happened in East Berlin in 1953, in Budapest 
in 1956, in Prague in 1968, and in Poland on a 
number of occasions since 1955, could, and fi- 
nally did occur in Moscow. Now, of course, we 
know that the most extreme critics were right. 
And while the situation did not produce a po- 
litical breakdown until recently, it resulted in 
highly inefficient and relatively unproductive 
economies. 

In contrast to autocracies, democratic sys- 
tems rely on and seek to activate popular sup- 
port and constantly compete for such backing. 
Government ineffectiveness need not spill into 
other parts of the society and economy. Oppo- 
sition actually serves as a communication 
mechanism, focusing attention on societal and 
governmental problems. Freedom of opposi- 
tion encourages a free flow of information 
about the economy as well as about the polity. 

Weber (1946:232—34) noted that an autocrat 
is often less powerful than a democratic ruler. 
He suggested that because of the restrictions 
on freedom of information, the dictator may 
not know when his orders are ignored by bu- 
reaucrats or interest groups that oppose them. 
He cited as an example the failure of Frederick 
the Great's land reforms. The Prussian state 
bureaucracy and local authorities linked to the 
landed aristocracy simply disobeyed the new 
laws. And no one told Frederick. In a democ- 
racy, by contrast, the opposition and/or the 
press usually exposes such sabotage. 

At least twice in his first few years in office, 
Mikhail Gorbachev made speeches noting the 
dysfunctional consequences of one-party re- 
gimes. In terms similar to Weber's, he pointed 
out that the bureaucracy ignored orders and re- 
forms they opposed. He said this could not 
happen in a multi-party system. He, of course, 
did not advocate more parties. Rather, he called 
on the Soviet press and intelligentsia to fulfill 
the functions of communication and finger- 
pointing that are handled in democratic coun- 
tries by the opposition (Gorbachev 1987:R24; 
1988:33). 

Non-traditional authoritarian regimes seek to 
gain legitimacy through cults of personality 
(e.g., Napoleon, Toussant, Diaz, Mussolini, 
Hitler). New autocrats lack the means to estab- 
lish legal-rational legitimacy through the rule 
of law. Communist governments, whose Marx- 
ist ideology explicitly denied the importance of 
"great men" in history and stressed the role of 
materialist forces and "the people," were 
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forced to resort to charismatic legitimacy. Their 
efforts produced the cults of Lenin, Stalin, 
Mao, Tito, Castro, Ho, Kim, and others. It is 
interesting to note that the four Communist re- 
gimes that experienced large-scale revolt— 
East Germany in 1953, Hungary in 1956, Po- 
land from 1955 to 1980, and Czechoslovakia 
in 1968—were also the ones with the weakest 
personality cults, much like the Soviet Union 
in 1989 to 1991. 

But charismatic legitimacy is inherently un- 
stable. As mentioned earlier, a political system 
operates best when the source of authority is 
clearly separated from the agent of authority. 
If the ruler and his or her policies are seen as 
oppressive or exploitive, the regime and its 
rules will also be rejected. People will not feel 
obligated to conform or to be honest; force 
alone cannot convey a “title to rule.” 


EXECUTIVE AND ELECTORAL SYSTEMS 


Democracy can be recommended not only on 
moral grounds, but as ultimately facilitating 
systemic stability. Democracy enables the citi- 
zenry to see the polity as including all societal 
elements, not only those in power. The elector- 
ate becomes part of the legitimating structure. 
It, rather than the government, holds the ulti- 
mate authority. Members of the electorate are 
encouraged to work for changes in government 
while remaining loyal to the system. However, 
efforts to institutionalize freedom in low-in- 
come countries face severe difficulties inher- 
ent in the fact that new democratic rights en- 
courage demands and actions that destabilize 
the economy. 

As Canadian sociologist Metta Spencer 


(1991) has emphasized, an equally important . 


concern is “the protection of the rights of mi- 
norities from infringement by the majority.” 
Where minorities, particularly ethnic-linguis- 
tic-religious ones, feel they cannot share power 
(i.e. that they will be “invariably out voted un- 
der the conditions of majority rule”), and 
where they form majorities in prescribed areas, 
they may try to gain local autonomy or secede 
as a way of turning a cultural minority into a 
majority. This has happened in parts of former 
Yugoslavia and the former Soviet Union (p. 
427). Democracies will lack legitimacy in the 
eyes of minorities who feel excluded from 
power. Hence, transition to electoral regimes 
will often destabilize multi-cultural polities, as 


the situation in many post-Communist states 
has demonstrated. Calhoun’s (1947) early nine- 
teenth-century theory of concurrent majority 
and Lijphart’s (1977) contemporary notion of 
consociational systems suggest similar solu- 
tions to this problem. They proposed constitu- 
tional structures that give minorities veto 
power in the policy development process when 
their interests are affected. Efforts to do this in 
Cyprus and Lebanon have failed. Switzerland 
has apparently been successful. Canada and 
South Africa are currently looking for compa- 
rable arrangements. Ironically, Lani Guinier 
(1993:1589—1642, especially 1625—42) pro- 
poses reforms similar to Calhoun's; however, 
Calhoun's proposal aimed to preserve the in- 
terests of the masters, and Guinier's was in- 


tended to facilitate the demands of the descen- 


dants of their slaves. 

Federalism, of course, is the oldest and in 
many ways the most satisfactory means to 
manage such conflicts between ethnic or other 
groups and define regional political bound- 
aries. As Horowitz (1985:598) argued, federal- 
ism permits five different conflict reducing 
mechanisms to operate: (1) taking "heat off a 
single focal point"; (2) devolving power and 
office among ethnic lines; (3) offering induce- 
ments for ethnic coalitions; (4) encouraging 
intra-ethnic conflict within provinces, thus al- 
lowing for cross-cutting cleavages; and (5) pro- 
moting efforts to "reduce disparities between 
groups." But clearly federalism is no panacea. 
It has its failures as well as successes. 


Executive Systems 


In considering the relation of government 
structure to legitimacy it has been suggested 
that republics with powerful presidents will, all 
other things being equal, be more unstable than 
parliamentary ones in which powerless royalty 
or elected heads of state try to act out the role 
of a constitutional monarch. In the former, 
where the executive is chief of state, symbolic 
authority and effective power are combined in 
one person, while in the latter they are divided. 
With a single top office, it is difficult for the 
public to separate feelings about the regime 
from those held toward the policy makers. The 
difficulties in institutionalizing democracy in 
the many Latin American presidential regimes 
over the last century and a half may reflect this 
problem. The United States presents a special 
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case, in which, despite combining the symbolic 
authority and power into the Presidency, the 
Constitution has been so hallowed by ideology 
and prolonged effectiveness for over 200 years, 
that it, rather than those who occupy the of- 
fices it specifies, has become the accepted ulti- 
mate source of authority. This constitutional 
(legal-rational) legitimacy took many decades 
to develop. Strong secessionist efforts occurred 
a number of times before the Civil War (e.g., 
by New England states during the War of 1812, 
by South Carolina in 1832, and by leading abo- 
litionists in the 1840s who rejected a Constitu- 
tion that upheld slavery). The Civil War and 
subsequent long-term economic growth legiti- 
mated the American constitutional regime. 

Linz (1990a; 1990b) and Riggs (1993) ar- 
gued that parliamentary systems are preferred 
because executive power is dispersed within 
the cabinets among members of parliament 
who represent different groups or parties in the 
legislative chamber. Conversely, where power 
is concentrated in one person, groups with 
which the president is not directly involved 
(even within his own party) feel less loyalty to 
the regime and its policies. Linz has also criti- 
cized the rigidity and zero-sum character of 
presidential systems. He and Riggs believe that 
the problems inherent in presidential systems 
explain much of the history of recurrent demo- 
cratic failure in Latin America and elsewhere. 

These arguments are debatable (Lipset 
1990a; Horowitz 1990). As noted, many pre- 
World War II parliamentary systems in Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain, and Eastern Europe col- 
lapsed. In 1958, Charles de Gaulle, attributed 
the instability of the Third and Fourth French 
Republics to multi-party parliamentary sys- 
tems. These Republics produced short-lived 
and ineffective cabinets. To change the situa- 
tion, de Gaulle introduced a complex system 
with a powerful president who shared power 
with a prime minister and the legislature. In 
France, these reforms have resulted in more 
effective and longer-lived governments. The 
new Yeltsin constitution adopted in December 
1993 attempts a similar system for the Russian 
Federation. 

Evaluation of the relative worth of presiden- 
tial and parliamentary systems must also con- 
sider the nature of each type. In presidential 
regimes, the power to enact legislation, pass 
budgets and appropriations, and make high 
level appointments are divided among the 


president and (usually two) legislative Houses; 
parliamentary regimes are unitary regimes, in 
which the prime minister and cabinet can have 
their way legislatively. A prime minister with a 
parliamentary majority, as usually occurs in 
most Commonwealth nations and a number of 
countries in Europe, is much more powerful 
and less constrained than a constitutional presi- 
dent who can only propose while Congress dis- 
poses (Lijphart 1984:4—20). The weak, di- 
vided-authority system has worked in the 
United States, although it has produced much 
frustration and alienation at times. But, as 
noted, the system has repeatedly broken down 
in Latin America, although one could argue 
that this is explained not by the constitutional 
arrangements, but by cultural legacies and 
lower levels of productivity. Many parliamen- 
tary systems have failed to produce stable gov- 
ernments because they lack operating legisla- 
tive majorities. For instance, of the seven East- 
ern European countries moving away from 
communism, only one, Albania, has elected a 
majority party. In Poland, 29 parties won seats 
in the parliament in 1991 (Economist 1993a:5) 
although the number after the 1993 election 
was reduced to seven. Prior to the Yeltsin elec- 
toral reforms in December 1993, there were 14 
organized factions, each with 48 or more depu- 
ties in the Russian Congress of People’s Depu- 
ties, plus 199 deputies who did not belong to 
any (Economist 1993b:59). And 12 are present 
in the new Duma, plus about 120 independents. 
Whether these situations will settle down with 
time remains to be seen. There is no consensus 
among political scientists as to which system, 
presidential or parliamentary, is superior, since 
it is possible to point to many failures for both 
types. 


Electoral Systems 


The procedures for choosing and changing ad- 
ministrations also affect legitimacy (Lipset 
1979:293—306). Elections that offer the voters 
an effective way to change the government and 
vote the incumbents out will provide more sta- 
bility; electoral decisions will be more readily 
accepted in those systems in which electoral 
rules, distribution of forces, or varying party 
strengths make change more difficult. 
Electoral systems that emphasize single- 
member districts, such as those in the United 
States and in much of the Commonwealth, 
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press the electorate to choose between two ma- 
jor parties. The voters know that if they turn 
against the government party, they can replace 
it with the opposition. The parties in such sys- 
tems are heterogeneous coalitions, and while 
many voters frequently opt for the “lesser 
evil," since the opposition usually promises to 
reverse course, incumbents can be punished for 
unpopular policies or for happening to preside 
over depressing events. 

In systems with proportional representation, 
the electorate may not be able to determine the 
composition of the government. In this type, 
representation is assigned to parties which cor- 
responds to their proportions of the vote. Pro- 
portional representation was used in pre-Hitler 
Germany, pre-fascist Italy, and in much of 
Eastern Europe during the 1920s and early 
1930s, and it currently exists in contemporary 
Israel, Italy, Germany, Scandinavia, much of 
eastern Hurope, and the Russian Federation. 
Where no party has a majority, alliances may 
be formed out of diverse forces. À party in a 
government coalition may gain votes, but may 
then be excluded from the new cabinet formed 
after the election. Small, opportunistic, or spe- 
cial interest parties may hold the balance of 
power and determine the sbape and policies of 
post-election coalitions. The tendency toward 
instability and lack of choice in proportional 
systems can be reduced by setting up a mini- 
mum vote for representation, such as the five 
percent cut-off that exists in Germany and Rus- 
sia. In any case, electoral systems, whether 
based on single-member districts or propor- 
tional representation, cannot guarantee particu- 
lar types of partisan results (Lipset 1979:293— 
306; Gladdish 1993). 


CIVIL SOCIETY AND POLITICAL 
PARTIES 


Civil Society as a Political Base 


More important than electoral rules in encour- 
aging a stable system is a strong civil society— 
the presence of myriad "mediating institu- 
tions," including *groups, media, and net- 
works" (Diamond 1993b:4), that operate inde- 
pendently between individuals and the state. 
These constitute "subunits, capable of oppos- 
ing and countervailing the state" (Gellner 
1991:500). Forty years ago, my first major ef- 
fort to analyze "the conditions that favor de- 


mocracy" (Lipset, Trow, and Coleman 1956: 
15) focused on civil societies, noting that “in a 
large complex society, the body of the citizenry 
is unable to affect the policies of the state. If 
citizens do not belong to politically relevant 
groups, if they are atomized, the controllers of 
the central power apparatus will completely 
dominate the society" (p. 15). 

Citizen groups must become the bases of— 
the sources of support for—the institutional- 
ized political parties which are a necessary 
condition for—part of the very definition of— 
a modern democracy. As Merkl (1993) reiter- 
ating Schumpeter (1950) correctly emphasized, 
"The major device for facilitating the forma- 
tion of the popular will, its generation of mean- 
ingful choices and its impact upon government, 
have been political parties" (pp. 257—58) Or as 
Weffort (1992) puts it: “Democracy-building is 
a process of... institutionalizing conflict" (p. 
111). 

We owe our awareness of the importance of 
civil society to Tocqueville (1976) who, in the 
early nineteenth century, saw in the widespread 
existence of civil associations the secret to why 
Americans did so well politically and economi- 
cally when compared to the Buropean nations 
of his day.’ He noted that people 


. .. Cannot belong to these associations for any 
length of time without finding out how order is 
maintained among a large number of people and 
by what contrivance they are made to advance, 
harmoniously and methodically, to the same ob- 
ject. ... Political associations may therefore be 
considered as large free schools, where all the 
members of the community go to learn the general 
theory of association. . . . (vol. 2:116) 

In their political associations the Americans, of 
all conditions, minds, and ages, daily acquire a 
general taste for association and grow accustomed 
to the use of it... .[T]hey are mutually stimulated 
to all sorts of undertakings. They afterwards trans- 
fer to civil life the notions they have thus acquired 
and make them subservient to a thousand pur- 
poses. (vol. 2, 119) 


A fully operative civil society is likely to 
also be a participant one. Organizations stimu- 
late interests and activity in the larger polity; 


7 Gramsci, a leading Marxist scholar, writing in 
the twenties, also emphasized the need for a "dense 
civil society" arising out of capitalism, which made 
democratic discourse possible (Stephens 1993:414), 
as more recently did Lipset (1981:52—53) and Hun- 
tington (1984:202—3). 
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they can be consulted by political institutions 
about projects that affect them and their mem- 
bers, and they can transfer this information to 
the citizenry. Civil organizations reduce resis- 
tance to unanticipated changes because they 
prevent the isolation of political institutions 
from the polity and can smooth over, or at least 
recognize, interest differences early on. 

In a twist on Schumpeter’s (1950) definition 
of political parties as the basis of democracy, 
certain democratic values and rights have 
evolved primarily through conflict among 
groups in society. Instead of struggling to at- 
tain elite political power, various groups— 
class, religious, economic, professional, and 
the like—compete with one another and the 
state for popular attention, for the power to 
carry out their own agendas. As noted earlier, 
such opposition groups must legitimate them- 
selves by encouraging the rights of other 
groups to oppose them, thus providing a basis 
for democracy. Through these conflicts and 
their differing ideologies, these groups form an 
alternative to the state and its control of soci- 
ety. 

Totalitarian systems, however, do not have 
effective civil societies. Instead, they either 
seek to eliminate groups mediating between the 
individual and the state or to control these 
groups so there is no competition. And while 
by so doing they may undermine the possibility 
for organized opposition, they also reduce 
group effectiveness generally, and reduce the 
education of individuals for innovative activi- 
ties (i.e., Tocqueville's “civil partnerships" 
[1976, vol. 2:124]). In the West, polities are 
based on a wide diversity of groups that form 
the basis for parties (e.g., unions, ethnic and 
religious groups, farm associations, veterans’ 
organizations, etc.). Fortunately, most of the 
new democracies outside of the ex-Communist 
bloc, such as Argentina, Chile, South Korea, 
Taiwan, and Spain, were not totalitarian and had 
institutionalized some of the pluralistic institu- 
tions of civil society while under autocratic rule 
(Scalapino 1989). The new democracies must 
be encouraged to form more of these civil 
groups. Yet the "newly created" leaders of these 
interest groups more often than not only have 
“become... [favorable to democracy] during 
the transition period" (Weffort 1992: 12). 

The countries of Eastern Europe and the 
former Soviet Union, however, are faced with 
the consequences of the absence of modern 


civil society, a lack that makes it difficult to 
institutionalize democratic polities. These 
countries have not had the opportunity to form 
the civil groups necessary to coalesce into 
stable political parties, except through 
churches in some nations, such as Poland, and 
assorted small autonomous illegal networks 
(Sadowski 1993:171—80). Instead, they have 
had to create parties "from scratch." Ideologi- 
cally splintered groups must oppose the former 
Communists, who have been well organized 
for many years and have constructed their own 
coalitions. "Instead of consolidation, there is 
fragmentation: 67 parties fought Poland's most 
recent general election, 74 Romania's" (Econo- 
mist 1993a:4). As a result, the former Commu- 
nists (now “socialists”) have either been voted 
in as the majority party in parliament, as in 
Lithuania, or have become the largest party 
heading up a coalition cabinet, as in Poland. In 
January 1992, the Communist-backed candi- 
date for president in Bulgaria garnered 43 per- 
cent of the vote (Malia 1992:73). These situa- 
tions are, of course, exacerbated by the fact that 
replacing command economies by market pro- 
cesses is difficult, and frequently conditions 
worsen before they begin to improve. 

Recent surveys indicate other continuing ef- 
fects of 45 to 75 years of Communist rule. Arr 
overwhelming majority (about 70 percent) of 
the population in nearly all of the countries in 
Eastern Europe agree that "the state should 
provide a place of work, as well as a national 
health service, housing, education, and other 
services" (Economist 1993a:5). The success of 
democracy in these countries depends in large 
part on their populations' ability to adapt to 
freedom, to break away from their former 
views on the role of the state, and their will- 
ingness to accept the cyclical nature of the free- 
market system, and of course, on successful 
economic performance. Garton Ash (1990), 
Kohák (1992) and Di Palma (1991) have writ- 
ten eloquently on the persistence of Commu- 
nist structures and mindsets, as has Hungarian 
politician and scholar Tamás (1992) when he 
noted: 


All the surveys and polling data show that public 
opinion in our region rejects dictatorship, but 
would like to see a strong man at the helm; favors 
popular government, but hates parliament, par- 
ties, and the press; likes social welfare legislation 
and equality, but not trade unions; wants to topple 
the present governmeat, but disapproves of the 
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idea of a regular opposition; supports the notion of 
the market (which is a code word for Western- 
style living standards), but wishes to punish and 
expropriate the rich and condemns banking for 


preying on simple working people; favors a guar- 
anteed minimum income, but sees unemployment 
as an immoral state and wants to punish or possi- 
bly deport the unemployed. (p. 73) 


Political Parties as Mediators 


Political parties themselves must be viewed as 
the most important mediating institutions be- 
tween the citizenry and the state (Lipset 1993). 
And a crucial condition for a stable democracy 
is that major parties exist that have an almost 
permanent significant base of support. That 
support must be able to survive clear-cut policy 
failures by the parties. If this commitment does 
not exist, parties may be totally wiped out, thus 
eliminating effective opposition. The Republi- 
cans in the United States, for example, though 
declining sharply in electoral support, re- 
mained a major opposition party in the early 
1930s, despite the fact that the Great Depres- 
sion started under their rule and reached severe 
economic depths in unemployment, bank- 
ruptcy, and stock market instability never seen 
before. 

If, as in new democracies, parties do not 
command such allegiance, they can be easily 
eliminated. The Hamiltonian Federalist party, 
which competed in the early years of the 
American Republic with the Jeffersonian 
Democratic-Republicans, declined sharply af- 
ter losing the Presidency in 1800 and soon died 
out (Lipset 1979:40—41; Dauer 1953). In more 
recent post-authoritarian European polities, 
early democratic movements that appeared to 
have mass support—the Party of Action in 
Italy, the Union of the Democratic Center in 
Spain which formed a majority government in 
the first post-Franco election, the Civic Union 
in Bast Germany, Solidarity in Poland—were 
eliminated or declined greatly in early elec- 
tions. Às mentioned earlier, the same pattern 
has occurred in a number of former Soviet 
countries. It may be argued then, that having at 
least two parties with an uncritically loyal mass 
base comes close to being a necessary condi- 
tion for a stable democracy. Democracy re- 
quires strong parties that can offer alternative 
policies and criticize each other. Historically, 
the cross-cutting cleavages of impoverished 
India linked to allegiances of caste, linguistic, 
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and religious groupings have contributed to the 
institutionalization of democracy by producing 
"strong commitment to parties" on the part of 
a large majority (Das Gupta 1989:95; Diamond 
1989b:19). More recently, volatility and decay 
in the party system has been associated with a 
decline in the quality and stability of democ- 
racy in India (Kohli 1992). 


Sources of Political Party Support 


Twenty-five years ago, Stein Rokkan and I 
tried to systematize the structural factors un- 
derlying the diverse support base of European 
party systems. In Party Systems and Voter 
Alignments (1967), we analyzed modern politi- 
cal divisions in Europe as outgrowths of two 
revolutions, the National Revolution and the 
Industrial Revolution. These transformations 
created social cleavages that became linked to 
party divisions and voting behavior. The first 
was political, and resulted in center-periphery 
conflicts between the national state and culture 
and assorted subordinate ones, such as ethnic, 
linguistic, or religious groups often located in 
the peripheries, the outlying regions. This po- 
litical revolution also led to state-church con- 
flicts—struggles between the state, which 
sought to dominate, and the church, which tried 
to maintain its historic corporate rights. The 
Industrial Revolution was economic and gave 
rise to land-industry conflicts between the 
landed elite and the growing bourgeois class. 
This was followed by the capitalist-worker 
conflicts—the struggles on which Marx fo- 
cused. 

These four sources of conflict, center-pe- 
riphery, state-church, land-industry, and capi- 
talist-worker, have continued to some extent in 
the contemporary world, and have provided a 
framework for the party systems of the demo- 
cratic polities, particularly in Europe. Class be- 
came the most salient source of conflict and 
voting, particularly after the extension of the 
suffrage to all adult males (Lipset and Rokkan 
1967). Both Tocqueville (1976:vol. 2, 89-93), 
in the early nineteenth century and Bryce 
(1901:335), at the end of it, noted that at the 
bottom of the American political party conflict 
lay the struggle between aristocratic and demo- 
cratic interests and sentiments. The partisan 
expressions of the four cleavage models obvi- 
ously have varied greatly internationally 
(Lipset 1988:227—66, 1985:187-252). They 
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have been fully expressed in multi-party sys- 
tems and condensed into broad coalitions. in 
two-party ones like those in the United States 
or Australia. Given all the transformations in 
Western society over the first half of the twen- 
tieth century, it is noteworthy how little the for- 
mal party systems changed. Essentially the 
conflicts had become institutionalized—the 
Western party systems of the 1990s resemble 
those of pre-World War IL. The main changes 
relate to the rise and disappearance of fascist 
movements and, in some countries, to the divi- 
sion of the working-class parties into two ma- 
jor ones prior to the collapse of Communism. 
These working-class parties, of course, were 
much stronger in the post-World War II politi- 
cal arenas than earlier. In recent decades, all 
the Social Democrats and most of the much- 
weakened Communists have changed ideologi- 
cal direction, giving up advocacy of state own- 
ership in favor of market-driven economies 
(Lipset 1991). 

Beginning in the mid-1960s, the Western 
world appears to have entered a new political 
phase. It is characterized by the rise of so- 
called “‘post-materialistic issues, a clean envi- 
ronment, use of nuclear power, a better culture, 
equal status for women and minorities, the 
quality of education, international relations, 
greater democratization, and a more permissive 
morality, particularly as affecting familial and 
sexual issues" (Lipset 1981:503—21). These 
have been perceived by some social analysts 
as the social consequences of an emerging third 
*revolution," the Post-Industrial Revolution, 
which is introducing new bases of social and 
political conflict. Inglehart (1990) and others 
have pointed to new cross-cutting lines of con- 
flict—an industrial-ecology conflict. —between 
the adherents of the industrial society's empha- 
sis on production (who also hold conservative 
positions on social issues) and those who es- 
pouse the post-industrial emphasis on the qual- 
ity-of-life and liberal social views when deal- 
ing with ecology, feminism, and nuclear en- 
ergy. Quality-of-life concerns are difficult to 
formulate as party issues, but groups such as 
the Green parties and the New Left or New 
Politics—all educated middle class groups— 
have sought to foster them. 

Stable party-social cleavage relationships re- 
curred in the post-fascist systems, as well as in 
more recent post-authoritarian democracies 
like Spain and Chile, but as mentioned earlier, 


not as yet in most post-Communist “democra- 
cies," with the possible exception of Hungary. 
The ex-Communists have reassembled as “so- 
cialist" parties, while the non-Communists 
formed a variety of unstable liberal (laissez- 
faire), populist-nationalist, regional, and reli- 
giously-linked parties. The latter lack consis- 
tent ideologies or ties to fixed segments or 
strata in society, social classes in particular. 
The one traditional basis of party differentia- 
tion that seems clearly to be emerging in Rus- 
sia is the center-periphery conflict, the first one 
that developed in Western society. The second, 
church-state (or church-secular), is also taking 
shape to varying degrees. Land-industry (or ru- 
ral-urban) tension is somewhat apparent. Ironi- 
cally, the capitalist-worker conflict is as yet the 
weakest, perhaps because a capitalist class and 
an independently organized working-class do 
not yet exist. Unless stable parties can be 
formed, competitive democratic politics is not 
likely to last in many of the new Eastern Euro- 
pean and Central Asian polities. There is, how- 
ever, some evidence of a trend toward consoli- 
dation in Hungary and Poland. 


THE RULE OF LAW AND ECONOMIC 
ORDER 


Finally, order and predictability are important 
for the economy, polity, and society. The Ca- 
nadian Fathers of Confederation, who drew up 
the newly unified country's first constitution in 
1867, described the Constitution's objective as 
"peace, order, and good government" (Lipset 
1990b:xiii). Basically, they were talking about 
the need for the "rule of law," for establishing 
rules of "due process," and an independent ju- 
diciary. Where power is arbitrary, personal, and 
unpredictable, the citizenry will not know how 
to behave; it will fear that any action could pro- 
duce an unforeseen risk. Essentially, the rule 
of law means: (1) that people and institutions 
will be treated equally by the institutions ad- 
ministering the law—the courts, the police, and 
the civil service; and (2), that people and insti- 
tutions can predict with reasonable certainty 
the consequences of their actions, at least as far 
as the state is concerned. As the World Bank 
(1991) has emphasized: “The rule of law is a 
key element of predictability and stability 
where business risks may be rationally as- 
sessed, transaction costs lowered, and govern- 
mental arbitrariness reduced" (p. iii). Here, 
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once again, we see the needs of the polity and 
economy as joined. 

In discussing “the social requisites of de- 
mocracy," I have repeatedly stressed the rela- 
tionship between the level of economic devel- 
opment and the presence of democratic gov- 
ernment. As noted, a host of empirical studies 
has continued to find significant correlations 
between socioeconomic variables (such as 
GNP, educational attainments, level of health 
care) on the one hand, and political outcomes 
(such as free polities and human rights) on the 
other. (Lipset et al. 1993; Diamond 1992a; 
Inkeles 1991; Bollen and Jackman 1985a; 
Bollen and Jackman 1985b; Bollen 1979; 
1980; Flora 1973; Flanigan and Fogelman 
1971; Olsen 1968; Neubauer 1967; Cutright 
1963). 

Some of the countries that have moved to- 
ward democracy in recent years exemplify the 
implications of the economic development 
model (e.g., Chile, Spain, South Korea, and 
Taiwan). Prior to democratization, they moved 
up rapidly on economic and human welfare 
measures. But the relationship between the 
economy and human welfare is far from con- 
sistent (Lipset, et al. 1993). The characteristics 
of the most populous democracy in the world, 
India, contradict this relationship, as do those 
of Botswana, Papua New Guinea, and Sri 
Lanka. The diffusion of democracy to some 
poor Less Developed Countries in recent years 
also undermines the correlation, although this 
has happened in large part due to the end of a 
bi-polar world—Third-World dictators can no 
longer take advantage of the tension between 
the Soviet Union and the West (on diffusion, 
see Di Palma 1990:15—21). 

Clearly, socioeconomic correlations are 
merely associational, and do not necessarily 
indicate cause. Other variables, such as the 
force of historical incidents in domestic poli- 
tics, cultural factors, events in neighboring 
countries, diffusion effects from elsewhere, 
leadership and movement behavior can also af- 
fect the nature of the polity. Thus, the outcome 
of the Spanish Civil War, determined in part 
by other European states, placed Spain in an 
authoritarian mold, much as the allocation of 
Eastern Europe to the Soviet Union after World 
War H determined the political future of that 
area and that Western nations would seek to 
prevent the electoral victories of Communist- 
aligned forces. Currently, international agen- 


cies and foreign governments are more likely 
to endorse pluralistic regimes. 

Karl and Schmitter (1991:270—71) argued 
that the search for democratic prerequisites is 
misguided. They accounted for democratic 
transitions by observing the pact-making pro- 
cess of political regimes and parties. Karl con- 
tended, "Rather than engage in a futile search 
for new preconditions, it is important to clarify 
how the mode of regime transition (itself con- 
ditioned by the breakdown of authoritarian 
rule) sets the context within which strategic in- 
teractions can take place because these inter- 
actions, in turn, help to determine whether po- 
litical democracy will emerge and survive . . ." 
(Karl 1990:19). 

Karl and Schmitter (1991) viewed the analy- 
sis of the behavior of elites in constructing 
pacts as mutually exclusive from the study of 
democratic prerequisites. I disagree. Social 
requisite analysis is concerned with the foun- 
dations for successful democratic consolida- 
tion. Since pacts are one means of institution- 
alizing democracy, whether they emerge or 
bold is linked to probabilities associated with 
the presence or absence of these requisites. As 
Weffort (1992) emphasized, “The minimal pro- 
cedural working of a political democracy im- 
plies certain minimal social conditions" (p. 
18). Thus, it is not necessary to make an “ei- 
ther-or" choice between the study of demo- 
cratic conditions and pact-building—they are 
complementary. 


CONCLUSION 


Democracy is an international cause. À host of 
democratic governments and parties, as well as 
various non-governmental organizations 
(NGOs) dedicated to human rights, are work- 
ing and providing funds to create and sustain 
democratic forces in newly liberalized govern- 
ments and to press autocratic ones to change 
(Economist 1993c:46). Various international 
agencies and units, like the European Commu- 
nity, NATO, the World Bank, and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (IMP), are requiring a 
democratic system as a condition for member- 
ship or aid. A diffusion, a contagion, or dem- 
onstration effect seems operative, as many 
have noted, one that encourages democracies 
to press for change and authoritarian rulers to 
give in. It is becoming both uncouth and un- 
profitable to avoid free elections, particularly 
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in Latin America, East Asia, Eastern Europe, 
and to some extent in África (Ake 1991:33). 
Yet the proclamation of elections does not en- 
sure their integrity. The outside world can help, 
but the basis for institutionalized opposition, 
for interest and value articulation, must come 
from within. 

Results of research suggest that we be cau- 
tious about the long-term stability of democ- 
racy in many of the newer systems given their 
low level of legitimacy. As the Brazilian 
scholar Francisco Weffort (1992) has reminded 
us, “In the 1980s, the age of new democracies, 
the processes of political democratization oc- 
curred at the same moment in which those 
countries suffered the experience of a profound 
and prolonged economic crisis that resulted in 
social exclusion and massive poverty.... 
Some of those countries are building a politi- 
cal democracy on top of a minefield of social 
apartheid . . ." (p. 20). Such conditions could 
easily lead to breakdowns of democracy as 
have already occurred in Algeria, Haiti, Nige- 
ria, and Peru, and to the deterioration of demo- 
cratic functioning in countries like Brazil, 
Egypt, Kenya, the Philippines, and the former 
Yugoslavia, and some of the trans-Ural repub- 
lics or “facade democracies,” as well as the re- 
vival of anti-democratic movements on the 
right and left in Russia and in other formerly 
Communist states. 

What new democracies need, above all, to 
attain legitimacy is efficacy—particularly in 
the economic arena, but also in the polity. If 
they can take the road to economic develop- 
ment, it is likely that they can keep their politi- 
cal house in order. But as I have tried to show, 
the strains flowing from economic growth may 
undermine democratic stability. As Diamond 
(1992b) noted in his writings on Africa, com- 
ments that apply to much of the former Com- 
munist lands as well: “How can structural ad- 
justment [in the economy], which imposes so 
much short-term pain... , be reconciled with 
democracy?" (p. 41). And some argue that 
perestroika (economic and social reform) must 
precede glasnost (political freedom). They 
contend that perestroika is more possible with- 
out the latter, in impoverished lands. 

I conclude on a methodological note. Part of 
my discussion has sought to draw conclusions 
from the experiences and/or structural traits of 
democratizing countries that emphasize the 
correlations between democracy and economic 


growth and changes in stratification. But as Í 
have noted, there are many other relationships. 
Given the multivariate nature of whatever 
causal nexus is suggested, it is inevitable that 
any given variable or policy will be associated 
with contradictory outcomes. Huntington 
(1991:37—38) reports that the democratization 
literature includes 27 independent explanatory 
variables. Àn appropriate analogy is with the 
field of medicine, where probability statistics 
based on thousands of individuals cannot tell 
the physician what to do in a given case. Even 
our most obvious generalizations concerning 
the beneficent effects of economic develop- 
ment need not work in a particular country. We 
know that development efforts, projects that 
disrupt the life styles and the social relation- 
ships of people and change levels of expecta- 
tion, as a result, may make people vulnerable 
to recruitment by extremist movements, reli- 
gious or secular. Ás noted, Tocqueville (1976) 
in studying the French Revolution foreshad- 
owed Gorbachev's experiences in the recent 
Soviet upheaval, in concluding that a political 
system may break down precisely when condi- 
tions are improving as a result of rising expec- 
tations and the undermining of traditional be- 
liefs and loyalties (vol. 1, 6—13). 

The profusion of empirical, historical, and 
comparative work since World War II, and es- 
pecially the research in recent years, has added 
considerably to our understanding of the con- 
ditions for democracy. There are a number of 
assertions we can now advance, with consider- 
able confidence, about the structural, cultural, 
and institutional factors that are conducive to 
the development of democracy. But specific 
outcomes depend on particular contexts: on 
whether the initial electoral and other political 
institutions are appropriate to the ethnic and 
cleavage structures of the given country, on the 
current state of the economy, as well, of course, 
on the abilities and tactics of the major actors. 
For example, Washington and Lincoln, Lenin 
and Gorbachev, Nehru and DeGaulle, each had 
a profound effect on the prospects for democ- 
racy in his time and country. 

Clearly then, we cannot generalize by a for- 
mula. The various factors I have reviewed here 
do shape the probabilities for democracy, but 
they do not determine the outcomes. The 
record of social scientists as futurologists is not 
good. Dahl (1971:208) and Huntington (1984), 
two of the leading explicators of the structural 
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conditions approach, were extremely pessimis- 
tic about the prospects for more polyarchies or 
democracies prior to Gorbachev’s rise to 
power, This is very similar to the failure of 
most Sovietologists to anticipate the collapse 
of the U.S.S.R. (Lipset and Bence Forthcom- 
ing). Whether democracy succeeds or fails 
continues to depend significantly on the 
choices, behaviors, and decisions of political 
leaders and groups. 
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CHANGES IN THE SEGREGATION OF 
WHITES FROM BLACKS DURING THE 1980s: 
SMALL STEPS TOWARD A MORE INTEGRATED SOCIETY’ 
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Residential segregation between blacks and whites persists in urban America. However, 
evidence from the 1990 Census suggests that peak segregation levels were reached in the 
past. We evaluate segregation patterns in 1990 and trends in segregation between 1980 
and 1990 for the 232 U.S. metropolitan areas with substantial black populations. We 
review the historical forces that intensified segregation for much of the twentieth cen- 
tury, and identify key developments after 1960 that challenged institutionalized segrega- 
tion. The results suggest that the modest declines in segregation observed during the 
1970s continued through the 1980s. While segregation decreased in most metropolitan 
areas, the magnitude of these changes was uneven. Testing hypotheses developed from 
an ecological model, we find that the lowest segregation levels in 1990 and the largest 
percentage decreases in segregation scores between 1980 and 1990 occurred in young, 
southern and western metropolitan areas with significant recent housing construction. 
Because the black population continues to migrate to such areas, residential segregation 
between blacks and whites should decline further, but remain well above that for His- 








panics or Asians. 


yrdal (1944:618—22) argued that racial 
residential segregation was a key factor 
accounting for the subordinate status of blacks. 
Segregation ensured that blacks would not at- 
tend school or share other community-based 
facilities with whites; it also permitted preju- 
diced white officials to provide deficient ser- 
vices to blacks without harming whites. 
Massey and Denton (1993) contend that an 
American apartheid system persists and that 
residential segregation is the seldom discussed 
missing link that explains poverty among 
blacks and the development of the black 
underclass. As Bobo (1989:307) put it, racial 
residential segregation is the “structural linch- 
pin” of American race relations. 
In the 1950s and 1960s, researchers reported 
that blacks were segregated from whites in cit- 
ies throughout the nation; they described the 
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process whereby neighborhoods changed from 
white to black occupancy within a few years 
(Duncan and Duncan 1957; Taeuber and Taeu- 
ber 1965). Later investigations sought to deter- 
mine whether civil rights legislation, especially 
the Fair Housing Act of 1968, reduced segre- 
gation. Massey and Denton's (1987, 1988, 
1989) studies of the 1970s found that, while 
some declines occurred in small metropolises, 
the fundamental pattern remained. Indeed, 16 
metropolises for which segregation was ex- 
treme on every dimension were termed 
"hypersegregated" (Massey and Denton 1989). 

This study extends previous work in two 
ways: Trends in residential segregation be- 
tween blacks and whites for the 1980 to 1990 
period are examined; and all metropolitan ar- 
eas with substantial black populations are con- 
sidered. 

While many of the conditions that fostered 
segregation persist, there are reasons to expect 
considerable variation across metropolitan ar- 
eas in the level of segregation and also reasons 
to anticipate further reductions in many areas. 
Changes in segregation should reflect reduced 
discrimination in housing, economic gains 
among blacks, and more tolerant attitudes 
among whites. Lessening segregation is a 
legacy of the civil rights movement. More- 
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over, recent migration patterns show blacks 
moving to new and small urban areas that lack 
the history of housing discrimination typical of 
the classic “hypersegregated” areas (Frey 
1993). 


EXPLANATIONS OF SEGREGATION 


Taeuber and Taeuber (1965:70-77) used hu- 
man ecology as a framework to stress that a 
city’s structural characteristics in conjunction 
with demographic forces explain levels and 
trends in segregation. Independent variables 
included growth rates of the black and white 
populations, suburbanization, new housing 
construction, and the occupational status of 
blacks. The ecological tradition recognizes that 
the history of a metropolitan area’s migration, 
housing stock, and employment powerfully in- 
fluence the racial and socioeconomic configu- 
ration of its population and its neighborhoods 
(Hawley 1971). 

Although Massey and Denton’s (1987, 1988, 
1989) analyses of 59 metropolises included 
several ecological variables—identified as 
“metropolitan context” variables—their model 
stressed that spatial assimilation was an out- 
come of a minority group’s economic mobility 
and acculturation. However, their results 
showed that upward economic mobility and 
acculturation did not lead to spatial assimila- 
tion for blacks as it did for Latinos and Asians. 

Our analysis emphasizes the ecological per- 
spective that is often used to study the distri- 
bution of racial and socioeconomic groups 
(Taeuber and Taeuber 1965; Schnore 1965; 
Frey and Speare 1988). This perspective is par- 
ticularly appropriate because we seek to iden- 
tify variations across the 232 metropolitan ar- 
eas with substantial black populations in 
1990—places that differ widely in historical 
development. We contend that the civil rights 
movement has greatly altered the effects of a 
metropolitan area's ecological characteristics 
on segregation since the 1940s and 1950s. To 
understand the new pattern of declining segre- 
gation, the forces that established the first ghet- 
tos, which emerged between 1900 and World 
War II, must be considered. These forces differ 
from those fostering segregation in the “Sec- 
ond Ghetto” (Hirsch 1983), i.e., the necklace 
of white suburbs surrounding predominantly 
black central cities that appeared after World 
War II. 
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We focus on changes in the residential seg- 
regation between blacks and whites in the 
1980s, describing trends and then seeking to 
account for them. Because the national trend 
toward less segregation is the outcome of 
changes in many areas, we analyze intermetro- 
politan differences (i.e., why are blacks more 
segregated from whites in Detroit and Chicago 
than they are in Sacramento or Riverside?). 
This approach highlights the local conditions 
that ameliorate the pattern of American apart- 
heid. Trends in the segregation of Asians and 
Latinos have been evaluated elsewhere (Frey 
and Farley 1993; Lobo 1993). 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE FIRST 
GHETTOS 


Residential segregation of blacks was less ex- 
treme at the turn of the century. In northern cit- 
ies, some blacks shared neighborhoods with 
poor immigrants from Europe. Studies of 
Cleveland (Kusmer 1976:chap. 2), Chicago 
(Spear 1967:chap. 1), Detroit (Zunz 1982:chap. 
6) and Philadelphia (DuBois [1899] 1967:fron- 
tispiece) reported that few blocks were pre- 
dominantly black and that tiny cadres of highly 
educated blacks lived among whites in pros- 
perous neighborhoods. In southern cities, clus- 
ters of blacks living with poor whites occurred, 
while some members of the small black elite 
also lived among whites (Gatewood 1990:65— 
66; Green 1967:127; Kellogg 1977; Rabino- 
witz 1976). 

In the age of social Darwinism, whites de- 
sired to maintain physical distance from blacks, 
so a system of segregation had to be imposed, a 
system that had not been imposed on immi- 
grants from Europe. Although the strategies 
accomplishing this varied by region and place, 
the outcome was similar. Southern cities passed 
ordinances specifying where blacks or whites 
could live. However, the NAACP successfully 
fought these ordinances, and in Buchanan v. 
Warley (1917), the Supreme Court ruled that 
these laws violated the rights of property own- 
ers (Johnson 1943:175—78; Vose 1959). 

During World War I, competition for urban 
space emerged as blacks, for the first time, 
moved to northern and midwestern cities in 
large numbers. One strategy for keeping blacks 
out of white neighborhoods was to firebomb 
the homes of blacks who moved in. The Chi- 
cago Commission on Race Relations (1922: 
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122-35) described 58 firebombings on that 
city's South Side between 1917 and 1921. 

The economic changes of World War I led to 
the growth of a black middle class in northern 
cities, and in the 1920s, some sought better 
homes in white neighborhoods. The most fa- 
mous racial litigation of that decade involved 
the two highly publicized trials of Dr. Ossian 
Sweet, a black physician who moved into a 
white neighborhood on Detroit's east side—a 
move that led to violence and one fatality. The 
death resulted when Dr. Sweet's brother fired a 
gun to disperse the hostile crowd attacking the 
house. Clarence Darrow won an acquittal for 
Dr. Sweet, thereby establishing the right of 
blacks to defend their property. Rather than 
fostering integration, however, the trials re- 
vealed the hostilities blacks faced when they 
tried to leave the ghetto (Canot 1974:300—303; 
Capeci 1984:6—7; Levine 1976:163—65; Tho- 
mas 1992: 137-39). 

A subtler way to prevent integration was to 
add a restrictive covenant to a deed specifying 
that the property could not be occupied by a 
black, Asian, or other undesirable minority for 
a specified period of time (e.g., 99 years). The 
legality of such covenants was upheld by the 
Supreme Court (Corrigan v. Buckley 1926). 
Although there is no systematic study of the 
prevalence of restrictive cevenants, they were 
common in housing developments of the World 
War I era and were adopted in older neighbor- 
hoods when black in-migration appeared 
likely. President Truman's Committee on Civil 
Rights, for example, estimated that by the 
1940s, 80 percent of the residential land in Chi- 
cago was covered by such covenants (Commit- 
tee on Civil Rights 1947:68—69). 

In the 1930s, the Federal Government be- 
came directly involved in preserving racially 
homogeneous neighborhoods. The Federal 
Housing Administration (FHA) developed the 
modern mortgage, which enabled middle- and 
low-income families to become homeowners. 
The FHA encouraged local authorities to draw 
color-coded maps indicating the credit-worthi- 
ness of neighborhoods. The condition of a 


property was to be taken into account, but, op- . 


erating on the assumption that racial transitions 
lowered home values drastically, racially 
mixed neighborhoods, regardless of economic 
status or stability, and neighborhoods likely to 
undergo racial transition were coded red on 
these maps. These practices influenced lending 


long after World War II (Jackson 1985:185— 
86). 


THE SECOND GHETTO: 
THE EMERGENCE OF SEGREGATED 
SUBURBS 


Numerous opportunities to reduce segregation 
arose after World War II. Few homes were con- 
structed during the Depression or war years, 
but between 1945 and 1980, 29 million new 
homes and apartments were added to the na- 
tional housing stock, which totaled 37 million 
units in 1940 (U.S. Bureau of the Census 
1943:table 2; 1975:table N-156). In this period, 
the nation invaded and conquered a “crabgrass 
frontier" (Jackson 1985). The pattern differed 
by region as relatively more new housing was 
built in the South and West. If blacks had been 
allowed to move into these new homes, the 
nation's racial history would have been quite 
different. And there was reason to think this 
might happen. The NAACP and its allies, after 
much litigation, convinced the Supreme Court 
to rule that neither state nor Federal courts 
could enforce restrictive covenants (Shelley v. 
Kraemer 1948). 

However, residential segregation persisted so 
thoroughly that, following the riots of the 
1960s, the Kerner Commission warned that the 
nation was divided "into two societies; one 
largely Negro and poor, located in the central 
cities; the other, predominantly white and af- 
fluent, located in the suburbs" (National Advi- 
sory Commission on Civil Disorders 1968:22) 

Four practices exacerbated segregation: 

(1) Mortgage lending policies were discrimi- 
natory. New construction was encouraged by 
several federal agencies: The FHA and the Vet- 
erans' Administration insured mortgages and 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
(Fannie Mae) created an orderly secondary 
market for them, thereby increasing the flow 
of capital to construction. Redlining was 
strongly endorsed by the Federal agencies, and 
the ethical standards of the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards prohibited its agents 
from introducing minorities into white neigh- 
borhoods (McEntire 1960:245). 

(2) Blacks who sought housing in white areas 
faced intimidation and violence similar to that 
occurring during World War I. Hirsch (1983) 
described many instances of whites stoning the 
houses and cars of blacks who dared to pioneer 
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in Chicago’s white neighborhoods or the ad- 
joining suburb of Cicero. Similar attacks oc- 
curred in other cities, but violence abated when 
whites realized that they could move to new 
homes—-bought with government-backed 
loans—in the suburbs (Dodson 1960:107; Th- 
ompson, Lewis, and McEntire 1960:63). 

(3) After World War Il, suburbs developed 
strategies for keeping blacks out. In the North- 
east and Midwest, central cities were sur- 
rounded by many individual municipalities, 
each with its own zoning laws, school system, 
and police. The techniques for excluding 
blacks have been documented most completely 
for Dearborn, Michigan (Good 1989) and 
Parma, Ohio (U.S. v. City of Parma 1981). 
Both cities established reputations for strong 
hostility toward blacks. Real estate agents dealt 
only with whites. In Dearborn, the few blacks 
who moved into a white neighborhood were 
visited by the police and encouraged to leave. 
Zoning ordinances were changed and variances 
granted or denied to prevent construction that 
might be open to blacks. Public schools hired 
white teachers, administrators, and coaches. As 
- a result, in most midwestern and eastern met- 
ropolitan areas, white families who wished to 
leave a racially changing city could choose 
from a variety of suburbs knowing their neigh- 
bors would be white and that their children 
would attend segregated schools. 

(4) Federally sponsored public housing en- 
couraged segregation in many cities. As con- 
ceived in the 1930s, public housing was to pro- 
vide temporary shelter for poor families as they 
moved into the middle class. By the early 
1960s, however, public housing had become 
the home of last resort for problem families, 
particularly families headed by impoverished 
black women with children (Friedman 1967). 
Rainwater (1970:chap. 1) described public 
housing as the racially segregated dumping 
ground for such families. Federal spending for 
urban renewal razed old homes occupied by 
blacks, especially in eastern and midwestern 
cities. Instead of dispersing this displaced 
population to the suburbs, public housing was 
constructed, further concentrating blacks in 
black neighborhoods (Adams, Bartelt, Elesh, 
Goldstein, Kleniewski, and Yancey 1991:109— 
11; Bickford and Massey 1991; Hirsch 1983: 
223-27; Lemann 1991:74; Squires, Bennett, 
McCourt, and Nyden 1987:103). These four 
factors—Federal financing policies, the threat 
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of intimidation or violence, suburban opposi- 
tion to blacks, and public housing—affected 
areas differently, but each factor maintained 
segregation. At this time, most cities had few 
Latinos or Asians. 


CHALLENGING RACIAL RESIDENTIAL 
SEGREGATION, 1960 TO 1990 


The 1960s mark a crucial turning point in race 
relations. Old policies were challenged and re- 
placed by new policies that eventually pro- 
duced modest declines in segregation. The lo- 
cal impact of national changes depended on the 
ecological characteristics of specific metropoli- 
tan areas. 


Changes in Federal Housing Policies 


Throughout this century, civil rights organiza- 
tions fought local ordinances and Federal poli- 
cies that encouraged or mandated segregation. 
In the 1960 presidential campaign, Kennedy 
vowed to end racial discrimination in housing 
with the “stroke of a pen,” but civil rights 
groups pressured him for almost two years be- 
fore he issued a timid Executive Order banning 
discrimination, but exempting all existing 
housing and all new housing except that built 
or directly financed by the Federal Government 
(Branch 1988:679). The Fair Housing Law of 
1968 was the major achievement of the civil 
right movement, but its enactment depended on 
the murder of Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King. 
This legislation was upheld and strengthened 
by Federal court decisions outlawing segrega- 
tion in all aspects of the sale or rental of hous- 
ing (Jones v. Alfred H. Mayer 1968; U.S. v. 
Mitchell 1971; Zuch v. Hussey 1975). 
Although enforcement by Federal agencies 
was often lax (Lamb 1984:172), the open hous- 
ing movement was bolstered by subsequent 
developments in residential finance. By the 
1970s, institutionalized patterns of discrimina- 
tion in lending were first documented and chal- 
lenged. Congress passed the Home Mortgage 
Disclosure Act (HMDA), which proved to be a 
potent “freedom of information” tool since it 
required federally chartered fiscal institutions 
to report exactly where they made or denied 
loans. Later, the Act’s value to the open hous- 
ing movement was increased by requiring in- 
formation about the income and race of those 
obtaining or denied mortgages (Fishbein 1992; 
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Carr and Megbolugbe 1993: 3—18). Studies in 
Atlanta (Dedman 1988), Detroit (Blossom, 
Everett, and Gallagher 1988), and other cities 
demonstrated that banks loaned more fre- 
quently in white neighborhoods than in eco- 
nomically similar black neighborhoods. (For 
other studies of lending discrimination see 
Avery and Buynak 1981; Bradbury, Case, and 
Dunham 1989; Feins and Bratt 1983; Leahy 
1985; Pol, Guy, and Bush 1982; Shlay 1988; 
Taggert and Smith 1981; Wienk 1992.) 

In 1977, urban development groups encour- 
aged Congress to pass the Community Rein- 
vestment Act (CRA), which required federally 
chartered banks and savings institutions to 
meet the credit needs of the entire communi- 
ties they served, including low-income areas. 
Local groups challenged bank mergers in the 
1980s, contending they did not satisfy their 
CRA obligations. In Atlanta, studies linking 
HMDA and CRA information led to the cre- 
ation of a pool of $65 million for loans to low- 
and moderate-income inner city neighborhoods 
(Robinson 1992:104), presumably helping to 
stabilize neighborhoods that might go through 
the usual racial transition. 

The open housing movement kept the issue 
of discrimination before the public (Saltman 
1978, 1990). In 1977, the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development (HUD) carried out 
the first national audit of discrimination in the 
marketing of housing (Wienk, Reid, Simonson, 
and Eggers 1979). Twelve years later, a similar 
HUD audit concluded “blacks and Hispanics 
experience systematic discrimination in terms 
and conditions, financing assistance, and gen- 
eral sales effort in about half of their encoun- 
ters with real estate agents” (Turner 1992; 
Turner, Struyk, and Yinger 1991:43). The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board investigated discrimination 
in lending using the newly augmented HMDA 
data. A Boston study found that 10 percent of 
the applications for conventional mortgages by 
whites were denied, whereas blacks and 
Latinos with comparable financial and demo- 
graphic characteristics had a rejection rate of 
18 percent (Munnell, Browne, McEneaney, and 
Tootell 1992:table 8). 

A Supreme Court decision (Hills v. Gau- 
treaux 1976) established the principle that pub- 
lic housing could not encourage or perpetuate 
segregation, but this was something of a hol- 
low victory for the open housing movement. 
Although Federal judges ordered scattered site 


public housing, few units were built because 
of the opposition of local residents and the lack 
of Federal funds (Chandler 1992). In some ar- 
eas, voucher plans, rent supplements, and Sec- 
tion 8 grants assisted low-income households. 
Although the evidence is mixed, such policies 
apparently encouraged some residential inte- 
gration, as did the Gautreaux demonstration 
program in Chicago (Davis 1993; Gray and 
Tursky 1986; Lief and Goering 1987:246; 
Rosenbaum and Popkin 1991; Rosenbaum 
1992; Rosenbaum, Popkin, Kaufman, and 
Rubin 1991; Stucker 1986:259). 


Changes in the Racial Attitudes of Whites 


Because segregation resulted from the unwill- 
ingness of whites to remain when blacks moved 
into their neighborhoods and from the reluc- 
tance of whites to move into areas that had 
black residents, integration presumably de- 
pended on a liberalization of white attitudes. In 
the early national samples, whites strongly en- 
dorsed the principle of residential segregation. 
As part of the government's domestic intelli- 
gence effort at the outset of World War II, the - 
National Opinion Research Center (NORC) 
asked a sample of 3,600: “Do you think there 
should be separate sections in towns and cities 
for Negroes to live in?" Bighty-four percent 
agreed (National Opinion Research Center 
1942:question 22). Since the early 1960s, 
NORC has asked white respondents whether 
they agree or disagree with the statement, 
“White people have a right to keep blacks out of 
their neighborhoods if they want to, and blacks 
should respect that right." Just before the Civil 
Rights Act became law in 1964, 60 percent of 
white respondents agreed; by 1990, only 20 per- 
cent of white respondents agreed (National 
Opinion Research Center 1990:item 127B; 
Schuman, Stech, and Bobo 1985:table 3). 

Endorsing a principle is easier than accept- 
ing black neighbors. Changes in the attitudes 
of whites involve more than principles. In 
1958, a Gallup poll found that 44 percent of a 
national sample of whites would leave if a 
black moved next door. When the question was 
last asked in 1978, only 14 percent said a black 
neighbor would trigger their flight (Bobo, 
Schuman, and Steeh 1986; Schuman, Steeh, 
and Bobo 1985:table 3.3). 

In 1990, Detroit was the most segregated of 
the 47 metropolises with populations of 1 mil- 
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lion or more. In 1976 and 1992, the Detroit 
Area Study investigated whites’ tolerance for 
black neighbors (Farley, Schuman, Bianchi, 
. Colasanto, and Hatchett 1978; Farley, Steeh, 
Jackson, Krysan, and Reeves 1994). White re- 
spondents were interviewed in their homes and 
shown cards depicting neighborhoods with 
varying racial compositions. They were asked 
to imagine that they lived in an all-white neigh- 
borhood as pictured on the first card. Then they 
were asked to imagine that a black family 
moved in so that their neighborhood came to 
resemble a second card showing 14 white 
households and 1 black household. The respon- 
dent was asked how comfortable he or she 
would be in that neighborhood. If they said 
"comfortable," they were shown a third card 
picturing 12 white households and 3 black 
households. If they were comfortable with this 
racial composition, they were shown a fourth 
and possibly a fifth card with relatively more 
blacks. The final card portrayed a majority 
black area. If the white respondent claimed to 
be "uncomfortable" with a racial mix, the re- 
spondent was asked whether he or she would 
try to move away from that neighborhood. 

Figure 1 presents the results of their studies 
for 1976 and 1992 (Farley et al. 1978; Farley et 
al. 1994). In both years, as the percentage black 
increased, the percentage of whites who would 
feel uncomfortable increased. However, white 
respondents' tolerance of black neighbors in- 
creased between 1976 and 1992. The situation 
of one black and 14 whites made 24 percent of 
whites "uncomfortable" in 1976 compared to 
16 percent in 1992. For the diagram with three 
black households, the percent “uncomfortable” 
fell from 42 to 30. 

Few whites said they would try to move 
away from a neighborhood with one black 
household—-7 percent in 1976 and 4 percent in 
1992. When 5 of the 15 households were occu- 
pied by blacks, a substantial exodus provoking 
resegregation could occur—29 percent of 
white respondents in 1992 said they wculd try 
to leave. However, 41 percent said they would 
leave such a neighborhood in 1976. 

Are whites willing to move into neighbor- 
hoods already occupied by blacks? The answer 
depends on the number of blacks. In 1992, 87 
percent of white respondents said they would 
move into a neighborhood with 1 black and 14 
white households if they found a nice house 
they could afford; almost 70 percent would 
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move into a neighborhood with 3 black house- 
holds and 12 white. However, whites' toler- 
ance for black neighbors had a limit—when the 
number of black households increased to 5 out 
of 15 or 8 out of 15, the neighborhood was not 
attractive to a majority of whites in both the 
1976 and 1992 studies. 

Changes in whites' attitudes during and af- 
ter World War II may have facilitated passage 
of civil rights laws in the 1960s. These stat- 
utes—along with Supreme Court rulings up- 
holding them—may have further liberalized at- 
titudes. However, changes in attitudes do not 
necessarily mean changes in behavior in the 
housing market. Nevertheless, by 1990, whites 
almost universally supported the principle of 
equal opportunities in the housing market and 
a majority of whites reported a willingness to 
live in integrated situations. 


New Housing Construction 


In the 1940s, new construction in a city was 
associated with increasing segregation because 
it enabled whites to distance themselves from 
blacks (Taeuber and Taeuber 1965:table 16), 
but construction after 1968 reduced segrega- 
tion. We argue that the Fair Housing Act had a 
greater effect in newly constructed suburban 
developments and apartment complexes than 
in established neighborhoods. Many old com- 
munities are known as places where only 
blacks live or for their hostility to blacks (e.g., 
Dearborn and Parma). Areas of new construc- 
tion generally lack such reputations. 

Open housing advocates often target such 
developments for testing and, since 1972, 
HUD regulations have required that develop- 
ers using government-backed loans affirma- 
tively market their properties, meaning they are 
sometimes advertised in the black-oriented 
media (Lief and Goering 1987:238). The 1970s 
and 1980s were decades of substantial new 
construction—an average of 1.8 million units 
were started annually in the 1970s and 1.5 mil- 
lion per year in the 1980s (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census 1991b:table 1269). 


Growth of the Black Middle Class 


Theories of residential assimilation stress that 
a group's economic success hastens its residen- 
tial integration. Duncan and Duncan (1957: 
240-45) found that relatively more prosperous 
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blacks were the first to move into white neigh- 
borhoods; Taeuber and Taeuber (1965:76) 
showed that the greater the increase in the oc- 
cupational status of blacks in a city in the 
1950s, the smaller the increase in segregation. 

Between 1940 and the early 1970s, the black 
middle class grew more rapidly than the white 
middle class. Using an income of at least twice 
the poverty line as the criterion for middle- 
class status, the percent of black households 
rose from a miniscule 1 percent in 1940 to 39 
percent in 1970. Among white households, the 
percent middle class increased from 12 percent 
to 70 percent. The growth of the middle class 
. slowed after 1970: by 1990, 47 percent of 
black households and 74 percent of white 
households had incomes at least double the 
poverty line (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1972, 
1982, 1993). 

Recently, as is true for whites, the income 
distribution of blacks has become more polar- 
ized. That is, relatively more households are 
located at both high- and low-income ex- 
tremes. In 1968, 5 percent of black households 
had incomes exceeding $50,000 (constant 1990 
dollars) compared to 12.5 percent in 1990. 
Among white households, the shift was from 
15 percent with incomes above $50,000 in 
1968 to 28 percent in 1990 (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census 1991a:table B-10). Thus, the percent- 
age of blacks with economic status qualifying 
them for expensive housing and, presumably, 
with characteristics mitigating white flight, in- 
creased during the 1980s. 

These four developments—changes in Fed- 
eral housing policies, liberalization of white at- 
titudes toward blacks, growth of the black 
middle class, and substantial new housing con- 
struction—set the stage for reducing segrega- 
tion. However, the effects of these factors de- 
pended on the characteristics of a metropolitan 
area. 


RACIAL SEGREGATION IN THE 1980S 


Conflicting conclusions have been drawn 
about the course of segregation during the 
1970s. Focusing on the largest metropolises, 
Massey and Denton (1993:83) observed that 
"the nation’s largest black communities re- 
mained as segregated as ever in 1980." How- 
ever, Jakubs (1986) found that segregation de- 
clined in the majority of all 318 metropolitan 
areas, especially in young metropolitan areas. 
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To avoid ambiguity, we describe segregation 
levels at the beginning and end of the 1980— 
1990 decade using all metropolitan areas with 
substantial black populations. We find a perva- 
sive pattern of modest declines—the average 
index of dissimilarity fell from 69 in 1980 to 
65 in 1990.! Segregation decreased in 194 met- 
ropolitan areas and in 85 of these areas de- 
clined at least 5 points. In 1980, 14 metropoli- 
tan areas had indexes exceeding 85, whereas 
ten years later only four metropolitan areas had 
indexes that high. In 1980, 29 metropolitan ar- 
eas could have been classified as moderately 
segregated if that means a score of less than 
55. The number of moderately segregated 
places more than doubled to 68 in 1990. (For 
other studies of segregation in 1990, see Den- 
ton 1992; Harrison and Weinberg 1992; 
Massey and Denton 1993:table 8.1; Weinberg 
and Harrison 1992.) 

The top panel of Figure 2 presents the fre- 
quency distribution of segregation scores—in- 


l The index of dissimilarity is not influenced by 
the relative sizes of the black population or white 
population or the presence of other races (Zoloth 
1976). If all block groups in a metropolitan area are 
exclusively white or exclusively black, the index 
will equal its maximum value of 100. If individuals 
were randomly assigned to blocks, the index would 
approach its minimum of 0. The numerical value 
indicates the percentage of blacks (or whites) who 
would have to be shifted from one block group to 
another to produce an index of 0 (Duncan and 
Duncan 1955; Jakubs 1979; Massey and Denton 
1988; White 1986). 

From ali metropolitan areas (MSAs, NECMAs in 
New England, and PMSAs elsewhere) defined for 
1990, we analyzed 232 with 20,000 or more blacks 
or in which blacks made up at least 3 percent of the 
population in 1990. Data were obtained from the 
STF-1A file for the 1990 and 1980 censuses. 

Block groups, which were the unit of analysis, 
averaged 903 residents in 1980 and 564 in 1990. 
Indexes based on block groups give a more sensi- 
tive picture of segregation—and higher scores— 
than do indexes based on census tracts, which aver- 
age 5,000 residents. Geographically constant 
boundaries for metropolises were defined using the 
counties or parishes employed in the 1990 enumera- 
tion. 

Data were analyzed for persons who identified 
themselves as white or black on the race question 
in the census. About 6 percent of whites and 3 per- 
cent of blacks claimed Hispanic heritage on the dis- 
tinct question about Spanish origin (U.S. Bureau of 
the Census 1993). 
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dexes of dissimilarity—for blacks versus 
nonblacks in 1980 and 1990 for 232 metropoli- 
tan areas.” Declines during the 1980s were per- 
vasive. Although much inter-metropolitan 
variation in segregation is evident, segregation 
of blacks remains much greater than that of the 
two other major minorities, Hispanics and 
Asians (second and third panels of Figure 2). 
The average segregation score in 1990 for 
blacks (64.3) was 20 points above the average 
scores for Hispanics or Asians. 

Table 1 lists the 15 most and least segregated 
metropolitan areas in 1980 and 1990. Of the 15 
most segregated areas in 1990, 11 are old 
midwestern industrial centers, and two are re- 
tirement communities in Florida. A decade ear- 
lier, the most segregated areas included mid- 
western areas, but also seven retirement centers 
in Florida. Five of the seven Florida areas dis- 
appeared from the list as their populations grew 
and less segregated housing was built. 

The list of least segregated metropolitan ar- 
eas is dominated by metropolitan areas whose 
economic bases involved the Armed Forces: 
Anchorage, AK, Clarksville, TN, Fayetteville, 
NC, Jacksonville, NC, and Lawton, OK appear 
in both years, while Cheyenne, WY, Fort 
Walton Beach, FL, Honolulu, HI, and Killeen, 
TX are on the 1990 list. The university towns 
of Lawrence, KS and Charlottesville, VA also 
have low levels of segregation in 1990 while 
Columbia, MO is among the least segregated 
areas a decade earlier. Some large metropoli- 
tan areas have low segregation—Honolulu, HI 
and Tucson, AZ with populations over 
500,000, San José, CA with 1.5 million popu- 
lation, and Anaheim, CA with 2.5 million resi- 
dents appear among the least segregated areas. 

Whether blacks and whites live in racially 
mixed neighborhoods is influenced by ecologi- 
cal, economic, and social factors, e.g., the his- 
tory of race relations in the area, the rates of 
both geographic and social mobility of blacks 
and whites, the age of the housing stock, real 


? These indexes which compare the residential 
distribution of one group to that of another group 
were computed from data for block groups. They 
were calculated for all metropolitan areas in which 
the minority group numbered at least 20,000 in 
1990 or made up at least 3 percent of the popula- 
tion in 1990. Note that all other indexes of segrega- 
tion in this paper compare the residential distribu- 
tions of those defining themselves as white or black 
by race. 
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estate marketing practices, the availability of 
credit, racial attitudes, and the economic status 
of each race. We test hypotheses about what 
accounts for differences among metropolitan 
areas by analyzing those characteristics of met- 
ropolitan areas strongly associated with resi- 
dential segregation. 


Age of Metropolitan Area 


The age of a city or metropolitan area is posi- 
tively related to levels of racial and socioeco- 
nomic segregation (Frey and Speare 1988; 
Schnore 1965). As Massey and Denton (1987) 
observed, "Cities built up before the Second 
World War have ecological structures that are 
more conducive to segregation, with densely 
settled cores and thickly packed working-class 
neighborhoods . . ." (p. 818). 

Age is measured as the decade in which the 
largest city in a metropolitan area first reached 
50,000 population. For Baltimore, MD, New 
Orleans, LA, and New York City this occurred 
decades before the Civil War, while Atlanta, 
GA, Denver, CO, and Los Angeles, CA satis- 
fied this criterion toward the end of the last 
century. At the other extreme, Anaheim and 
Riverside, CA and Ft. Lauderdale, FL reached 
this status after World War II. Other areas— 
Daytona Beach, FL and Anchorage, AK—be- 
came metropolitan after Congress passed the 
Fair Housing Act.? 

Figure 3 shows that old metropolises are 
most segregated, and differences by age are 
substantial. In 1990, the average segregation 
score is 76 in metropolitan areas whose central 
cities reached 50,000 before 1890, whereas in 
the newest metropolitan areas, the average 
score is 58. The percent decrease in segrega- 
tion scores is greatest in the youngest metro- 
politan areas, but declines were certainly not 
restricted to such places—segregation de- 
creased in old metropolitan areas as well. 


Functional Specialization 


Metropolises differ in economic bases, which 
can influence segregation in three ways. First, 
the types of housing may be directly linked to 


3 Thirty-five metropolitan areas defined in 1990 
had central cities that had not reached 50,000; three 
metropolitan areas—Nassau-Suffolk Counties and 
Orange County, NY and Monmouth-Ocean, NJ— 
had no central city. 
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Table 1. Indexes of Dissimilarity for the 15-Most Segregated and Least Segregated Metropolitan Areas: United 


States, 1980 and 1990 


1980 


Index of 
Metropolitan Area Dissimilarity 
Most Segregated 
Bradenton, FL 91 
Chicago, IL 91 
Gary, IN 90 
Sarasota, FL 90 
Cleveland, OH 89 
Detroit, MI 89 
Ft. Myers, FL 89 
Flint, MI 87 
Ft. Pierce, FL 87 
West Palm Beach, FL 87 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL 86 
Naples, FL 86 
Saginaw, MI 86 
Milwaukee, WI 85 
St. Louis, MO B5 
Average 88 
Least Segregated 
El Paso, TX 49 
Columbia, MO 49 
Victoria, TX 49 
Charlottesville, VA 48 
Clarksville, TN 48 
Colorado Springs, CO 48 
San Jos6, CA 48 
Anaheim, CA 47 
Honolulu, HI 46 
Fayetteville, NC. 43 
Lawton, OK. 43 
Anchorage, AL 42 
Danville, VÀ 41 
Lawrence, KS 38 
Jacksonville, NC 36 
Average 45 


1990 
Index of 
Metropolitan Área Dissimilarity 
Most Segregated 
Gary, IN 91 
Detroit, MI 89 
Chicago, IL 87 
Cleveland, OH 86 
Buffalo, NY 84 
Flint, MI 84 
Milwaukee, WI. 84 
Saginaw, MI 84 
Newark, NJ 83 
Philadelphia, PA 82 
St. Louis, MO 81 
Ft. Myers, FL 81 
Sarasota, FL 80 
Indianapolis, IN 80 
Cincinnati, OH 80 
Average 84 
Least Segregated 
Charlottesville, VA 45 
Danville, VÀ 45 
Killeen, TX 45 
San José, CA 45 
Tucson, AZ 45 
Honolulu, HI 44 
Anaheim, CA 43 
Cheyenne, WY 43 
Ft. Walton Beach, FL 43 
Clarksville, TN ——— 42 
Lawrence, KS 41 
Fayetteville, NC 41 
Anchorage, AL 38 
Lawton, OK 37 
Jacksonville, NC 31 
Average 42 





Note: These indexes are based on block group data and pertain to persons reporting white or black as their race. 


functional specialization (e.g., university towns 
or cities around a military post differ from 
manufacturing centers). Second, the social 
characteristics and educational attainment of 
the population reflect a community's economic 
base. Finally, the impact of open housing leg- 
islation may differ among areas because of dif- 
ferences in their population and housing stock. 


The 232 metropolises were classified ac- 
cording to the following criteria to determine 
their functional specialization: 

Retirement communities. Percent of popula- 
tion age 65 and over as estimated by the Bu- 
reau of the Census in 1985. Six metropolitan 
areas were deleted from this category because 
their elderly were not retirees moving in. 
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Figure 3. Average Residential Segregation Scores by Selected Characteristics: U.S. Metropolitan Areas, 1980-1990 


Durable goods communities. Percent of 
work force employed in durable goods manu- 
facturing industries in 1980. 

Nondurable goods communities. Percent of 
work force employed in nondurable goods 
manufacturing industries in 1980. 

Government communities. Ratio of employ- 
ment by local, state, and Federal government 
in 1988 to total population in. 1990. 

University communities. Percent of popula- 

tion aged 18 to 24 enrolled in college in 1980. 


Military communities. Percent of total labor 
force in the Armed Forces in 1990. 

A metropolitan area was classified into one 
of these functional types if it was one or more 
standard deviations above the national average 
for all metropolitan areas on any of these mea- 
sures. Twenty-three metropolitan areas had two 
specializations, usually government combined 
with military or university. Diversified metro- 
politan areas were not one standard deviation 
above average on any of the measures. Figure 
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3 presents average segregation scores by func- 
tional specialization. Note that some metro- 
politan areas appear in two categories. 
Residential segregation is relatively high in 
retirement communities. Few retired blacks 
possess the requisite savings to move into such 
areas, so the elderly populations in these com- 


munities are largely white. Fitzgerald’s (1981) ` 


study of a Florida retirement community found 
that residents coming from northern or mid- 
western cities with histories of racial strife 
looked forward to living in racially homoge- 
neous areas. - 
Durable goods communities also have rela- 


tively high segregation, on average. Of the 44 © 


durable goods communities, 41 are located in 
the Midwest or Northeast. Cleveland, OH, De- 
troit, MI, Flint, MI, Gary, IN, and Saginaw, MI 
have been among the most segregated me- 
tropolises since the need for labor during 
World War I encouraged blacks to leave the 
South (Taeuber and Taeuber 1965:table 4). 
Residential segregation was somewhat lower, 
on average, in nondurable goods communities. 
Many nondurable goods communities special- 


ize in textiles, chemicals, or food products, and 


16 of the 26 communities are in the South. 
The populations of government, university 
and military communities differ-—especially in 
educational attainment —from those of metro- 
politan areas that have a manufacturing base. 
Many residents of university and military com- 
munities spend only a few years there, so their 
attachments to their neighborhoods may be 
ephemeral. Persons living in dormitories, bar- 
racks, or in homes on a military base may have 
been assigned their places of residence. 
Segregation was moderate in government 
communities. As indicated by segregation 
scores, neighborhoods in Washington, DC were 
more mixed on average than those in most large 
manufacturing communities. Fifteen of the 29 
government communities are state capitals. By 
the mid-1980s, 35 states had fair housing laws 
similar to Federal laws (Lamb 1992:10). Per- 
sons enforcing these laws often live in state 
capitals, so there may be a heightened aware- 
ness of open housing requirements. 
Segregation in university communities was 
similar to that in government communities. 
University communities in the South, includ- 
ing Athens, GA, Charlottesville, VÀ, Gaines- 
ville, FL, and Lubbock, TX have unusually low 
scores. In the Midwest, among the least segre- 


gated are Ann Arbor, MI, Champaign-Urbana, 
IL, Columbia, MO, and Lawrence, KS. Because 
racial attitudes are linked to education, whites 
living in these communities should be relatively 
tolerant of black neighbors. Structural factors 
also play a role. Wineberg's (1983) analysis of 
Gainesville, FL showed how racial changes at a 
university can overturn entrenched segregation. 


The University of Florida attracted black stu- 


dents, many of whom chose to live off-campus 
in apartments that previously were not avail- 
able to blacks. The school also recruited black 
professionals who opted to live in white neigh- 
borhoods commensurate with their status and 
prestige. _ 

Military communities have the lowest levels 
of segregation. In some communities, blacks 
are assigned to integrated quarters on base or 
live in apartment complexes that have demon- 
strated to the local commander that they do not 
discriminate. Several large metropolitan areas 
whose economies depend on the military— 


Norfolk, VA with 1.4 million people and San 


Diego, CA with 3.5 million—have relatively 
low levels of segregation. 


Region 


Region is used as an ecological variable be- 
cause of its link to the structure of local gov- 
ernments. In the nineteenth century, northeast- 
ern and midwestern states granted town and 
city officials substantial independent authority. 
Suburban communities sprang up early in the 
twentieth century. After World War II, more 
suburbs were incorporated. They developed 
their own land use regulations, zoning ordi- 
nances, police forces, and public schools. 
When whites began leaving central cities in the 
1950s—a migration hastened by the nce 
of blacks in the cities (Frey 1979, 1984) —they 
found suburban communities that either had 
histories of animosity toward blacks or that had 
developed strategies indicating that their neigh- 
borhoods, parks, and schools were for whites 
only (Newman 1993:123—24), 

At the end of the nineteenth century, state 
legislatures in the South reorganized local 
governments because of a fear that black vot- 
ers would join poor whites in a populist move- 
ment. Local authority was often vested in 
county-wide governments, subject to state 
control. As a result, most southern cities are 
not surrounded by numerous suburbs and de- 
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cisions about zoning or policing are made at a 
county level. School districts in most southern 
states coincide with county lines, which en- 
couraged residential integration in those dis- 
tricts under Federal court desegregation or- 
ders. Southern whites usually do not have the 
option of moving to a white suburban commu- 
nity with an exclusively white school system. 
Southern states also had permissive annex- 
ation laws. To raise tax revenue from the trend 
toward suburbanization, administrators in 
southern cities annexed fringe areas in the 
1950s and 1960s, an option all but impossible 
in the Northeast or Midwest. Local govern- 
ment in the old cities along the West Coast— 
Los Angeles, CA, Portland, OR, and San 
Francisco, CA—resembles that of midwestern 
cities, whereas newer western cities like Phoe- 
nix, AZ and San Bernadino, CA were able to 
annex outlying areas, a factor linked to their 
low segregation. 

Figure 3 shows average segregation scores 
of metropolitan areas in 1980 and 1990 by re- 
gion. In 1980, midwestern metropolitan areas 
averaged 13 points higher than areas in the 
least segregated region—the West. Segregation 
declined, on average, in all regions, but the de- 
cline was greater in the South and West where 
1980 levels were already lower. The gap be- 
tween midwestern areas (score of 71 in 1990) 
and western areas (score of 55 in 1990) in- 
creased to an average of 16 points. Only four 
of the 25 western metropolitan areas—Denver, 
CO, Los Angeles, CA, Oakland, CA, and Port- 
land, OR—have scores above 65, whereas 48 
of 61 midwestern metropolitan areas have such 
extensive segregation. 


New Construction 


Construction of new housing affects segrega- 
tion because discrimination was illegal in 
homes and apartments built after 1969. Metro- 
politan areas whose housing stock was con- 
structed recently should be less segregated than 
areas whose housing stock was built before the 
Depression or shortly after World War II. 

To index this dimension, we calculated hous- 
ing units built 1980 to 1989 as a percent of the 
housing stock in 1980. Many metropolitan ar- 
eas had substantial shares of their housing 
stock erected during the 1980s. For example, 


` in Orlando, FL, 66 percent of 1990 housing 


units were erected during the 1980s; in Phoe- 
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nix, AZ, 54 percent; and, in Atlanta, GA, 48 
percent. In many southern and west coast met- 
ropolitan areas, the majority of housing units 
were built after the Fair Housing Law banned 
discrimination. At the other extreme were stag- 
nant or declining metropolitan areas like Buf- 
falo, NY, Pittsburgh, PA, and New York City 
where homes and apartments built during the 
1980s made up less than 6 percent of the stock 
found there at the start of the decade. 

Figure 3 shows average segregation indexes 
for metropolitan areas classified by age of their 
housing stock. Metropolitan areas with rela- 
tively many homes and apartments built be- 
tween 1980 and 1989 were less segregated than 
those in which new construction was rare. 
Housing units built during the 1980s exceeded 
24 percent of the 1980 units in 58 metropolitan 
areas, and only six of these areas—all Florida 
retirement communities—had segregation 
scores exceeding 75. By contrast, 21 of the 59 
metropolitan areas in which new construction 
accounted for less than 9 percent of the 1980 
housing stock had segregation scores above 75, 
and all but 2 of the 21 are in the Northeast or 
Midwest. 

Two additional ecological variables and one 
indicator of the economic standing of blacks 
are relevant to explaining differential segrega- 
tion in 1990. Consistent with previous studies 
(Massey and Denton 1987:table 7), in 1990 
large metropolitan areas were more segregated 
than small metropolitan areas. Segregation was 
also relatively low in areas with large Hispanic 
and Asian populations relative to blacks (Frey 
and Farley 1993). Areas with relatively many 
Hispanics and Asians are in regions that were 
not traditional destinations for blacks, so racial 
antagonism is less intense than it is in areas 
with traditional black concentrations. Also, the 
large Hispanic populations in many of these 
areas may serve as a "buffer" between resi- 
dences of whites and blacks, thus lowering seg- 
regation (Santiago 1989). 

Finally, mean black household income as a 
percent of mean white household income in- 
dexes the economic status of blacks. This per- 
cent had a modest relationship to segregation 
scores in both 1980 and 1990—the higher the 
percent, the lower the segregation score. 

The impact of ecological and economic fac- 
tors on segregation scores in 1990 was deter- 
mined in a multivariate analysis. The depen- 
dent variable is the segregation score for blacks 
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versus whites. The ecological model hypoth- 
esizes that historical factors (e.g., region, func- 
tional specialization, and age of the metropoli- 
tan area) and recent developments (e.g., new 
construction, nonblacks as a percent of the mi- 
nority population, and black income relative to 
white income) influence whether neighbor- 
hoods in a metropolitan area are thoroughly or 
moderately segregated. Table 2 presents the re- 
sults of the analysis. 

Metropolitan areas in the Northeast and Mid- 
west were significantly more segregated in 
1990 than those in the South or West, net of 
the other variables. The net effect of region is 
probably rooted in the history of local govern- 
ments, specifically the power of independent 
suburbs in the Midwest and Northeast. 

The functional specialization of a metropoli- 
tan area had a strong net effect on segregation. 
Retirement communities were significantly 
more segregated— segregation scores, on aver- 
age, were 12 points higher than those in 
equivalent metropolitan areas with a diversi- 
fied economic base. University communities 
and military communities had significantly 
lower segregation—segregation scores were 
about 8 points lower than those of comparable 
diversified areas—probably because of the 
unique housing stock in such places, the influ- 
ence of military commanders on the local 
housing market, and the more liberal attitudes 
of residents. 

Metropolitan areas with substantial recent 
construction had low levels of segregation net 
of other factors. Consider two metropolitan 
areas that are alike in every respect except that 
recent construction equals 5 percent of the 
1980 housing stock in one and 30 percent in 
the other (e.g., Buffalo, NY and Charlotte, 
NC). The metropolitan area with 30 percent 
new construction had a segregation score 3 
points lower than the area with 5 percent new 
construction, suggesting that neighborhoods 
built recently were less segregated, perhaps as 
a result of the Fair Housing Act. 

Population size had a significant positive in- 
dependent effect on segregation—small metro- 
politan areas were less segregated than large 
areas. The 232 metropolitan areas had an aver- 
age population of 400,000 in 1990. A metro- 
politan area of 400,000 is estimated to have a 
segregation score 3 points lower than a com- 
parable metropolitan area of 1 million popula- 
tion. ` 


Table 2. OLS Partial Regression Coefficients for Re- 
gression of Segregation Scores on Selected In- 
dependent Variables; U. S. Metropolitan Areas, 
1990 








Partial 
Independent Regression 
Variable Coefficient Mean S.D. 
Intercept 53.3 
(6.8) 
Region* 
Northeast +5.01" 14 35 
(3.6) 
Midwest +6.58" 26 44 
(4.9) 
West 428 li 31 
(.1) 
Functional Specialization* 
Retirement 411.52" .06 35 
communities (5.8) 
Durable goods +1.61 18 39 
manufacturing (1.1) 
Nondurable goods —.86 09 28 
manufacturing (-.5) 
Government —2.29 08 27 
communities (~1.4) 
University communities -7.947 06 25 
(—4.4) 
Military communities -8.00"* 09 29 
(—5.1) 
Age of Metropolitan Area* 
1900 or earlier +.72 24 A3 
(.4) 
1910 to 1940 +.07 28 „45 
(.1) 
1950 to 1960 4.16 17 38 
(.1) 
1970 or later —-2.37 .15 .35 
(-1.6) 
Housing Units Built 1980-1989 —13" 19.0 14.4 
as a percent of 1980 stock — (-3.5) 
Population (log), 1990 43.12" 12.9 1.1 
(5.3) 
Percent of minority pop- -—12" 28.5 23.6 
ulation nonblack, 1990 (~—5.1) 
Black Household Income as —38" 62.3 7.9 
a percent of white house- — (-6.2) 
hold income, 1990 
Adjusted R? .68 
Number of metropolitan areas — 232 
*p<.05 “p<.01 (two-tailed tests) 


* Omitted categories are "South" for region, “Diversi- 
fied" for functional specialization, and "No Central City 
of 50,000" for age of metropolitan area. 


Note: Figures in parentheses are f-statistics. Because 
the dependent variable has a truncated range—O to 100— 
a logit transformation has been used in similar analyses 
(Massey and Denton 1987). However, the distribution of 
the dependent variable is nearly normal (Figure 2) so 
OLS regression with an untransformed segregation score 
is appropriate. 
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A metropolitan area’s size, age, and age of 
housing stock are intertwined—many old ar- 
eas are large, but have grown little in recent 
decades. However, age of metropolitan area 
had no independent effect on segregation 
scores in 1990. Although old metropolitan 
areas were more segregated, this relationship 
reflects the size of these areas and the lack of 
new housing. 

The presence of minorities other than 
blacks had a net effect of significantly lessen- 
ing the segregation of blacks from whites, 
lending support to the “buffering” thesis. Seg- 
regation in a metropolitan area in which 
nonblack minorities made up only 3 percent 
of the minority population was 5 points higher 
than that in a comparable area in which they 
make up 41 percent (e.g., Birmingham, AL 
versus Dallas, TX). 

Analysts have suggested that the growth of 
the black middle class should foster residential 
integration (Massey and Denton 1987:817; 
Taeuber and Taeuber 1965:78—86). Metropoli- 
tan areas in which black household income was 
high relative to white household income had 
significantly lower segregation scores, net of 
other variables. In Riverside, CA black house- 
hold income was 82 percent of white house- 
hold income; in Memphis, TN this figure was 
only 50 percent. This difference translates into 
a 12-point net difference in residential segre- 
gation scores, suggesting that improvements in 
the economic status of blacks may lead to resi- 
dential assimilation. 


EXPLAINING CHANGES IN 
SEGREGATION IN THE 19808 


Segregation between blacks and whites 
changed little in Detroit, MI in the 1980s, but 
fell by 11 percent in Los Angeles, CA and by 
20 percent in Fort Worth, TX. What accounts 


for this variation? An ecological model as-: 


sumes that long-standing characteristics of a 
metropolis may either facilitate or impede de- 
clines in segregation. The influence of these 
characteristics is mediated by other changes 
like new construction, growth of white and mi- 
nority populations, and shifts in the economic 
status of blacks. 

Changes in segregation during the 1980s are 
analyzed using the ecological variables de- 
scribed, but we also include two measures of 
differentials in growth: the average annual 
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growth rate of the black population minus the 
average annual growth rate of the white popu- 
lation, and the average annual growth rate of 
"other races" minus the average annual growth 
rates for blacks. 

Factors other than the ecological variables 
may also explain changes in segregation. Seg- 
regation should decline in areas in which the 
economic status of blacks relative to whites 
increased. To index this, we calculated mean 
household income of blacks as a percent of 
whites' mean household income for 1980 and 
1990. Subtracting the 1980 percentage from 
the 1990 percentage reveals that, despite the 
emergence of a black economic elite, the aver- 
age income of black households fell further 
behind that of whites: In 1980, black house- 
hold income averaged 65 percent of white 
household income as compared to 62 percent 
in 1990. Blacks gained on whites on this mea- 
sure of prosperity in only 55 of the 232 me- 
tropolises. 

The success of the open housing movement 
(e.g., programs that encouraged stable integra- 
tion in Shaker Heights and Oak Park) probably 
influenced changes in segregation during the 
1980s. Although Saltman (1990) provided in- 
formation about many successful integration 
strategies throughout the country, there is no 
systematic assessment of these programs. 
Therefore, we cannot rate metropolises with 
regard to the effectiveness of their open hous- 
ing efforts. 

The discriminatory practices by real estate 
brokers and lenders are relevant to changes in 
segregation. À recent HUD audit provided 
quantitative information for 19 metropolises, 
but such data are not available for all 232 met- 
ropolitan areas (Yinger 1991:table 18) 

Data on racial attitudes for all areas could 
also help explain intermetropolitan changes in 
segregation. Álthough such data are not avail- 
able, we calculated an index tapping the racial 
attitudes of whites. If whites are reluctant to 
live in neighborhoods with relatively many 
blacks, then some metropolitan areas should be 
easier to integrate than others. Suppose in one 
metropolitan area whites live in neighborhoods 
that, on average, are only 2 percent black. In 
another, whites live in neighborhoods in which, 
on average, 12 percent of the residents are 
black. Whites in the former area may be less 
hostile to a few more blacks moving into their 
neighborhoods, because neighborhoods will 
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Table 3. Partial Regression Coefficients for Regression 
of Percent Change in Segregation Score on Se- 
lected Independent Variables: U. S. Metropoli- 
tan Aras, 1980-1990 


à Partial 
Independent Regression 
Variable Coefficient Mean SD. 
Intercept -12.12 
(-2.2) 
Region” 
Northeast 46.1" .14 35 
(4.5) 
Midwest 44.3" 26 44 
(3.7) 
West +3.0° Al .31 
(2.2) 
Functional Specialization” 
Retirement 43.3" 06 25 
communities (2.1) 
Durable goods —]11 .18 .39 
manufacturing (-.1) 
Nondurable goods +1.7 .09 28 
manufacturing (1.3) 
Government 4:23 .08 21 
communities (1.8) 
University communities P: S .06 25 
Military communities -3.0"" .09 29 
(2.8) 
Age of Metropolitan Area" 
1900 or earlier -2.1 24 43 
(-1.5) 
1910 to 1940 -1.6 28 44 
(-1.4) 
1950 to 1960 zd 17 — 38 
(21.4) 
1970 or later -2.0 15 35 
(-1.6) 
Housing units built 1980-1989 —16" 19.0 144 


as a percent of 1980 stock (—5.2) 


Population (log), 1980 +,34 
(7) 


Average annual growth rate, +.05 9 13 
black minus white, (.2) 
1980-1990 

Average annual aa lay rate, —.10 3.1 2.6 
other races minus black, (-.7) 
1980-1990 

Change in black household -10  -33 5.4 
income as a percent of (-7) 
white household income, 
1980-1990 

White exposure to blacks, -61" 641 43 
1980 (6.2) 

Adjusted R? Al 


Number of metropolitan areas 232 


*p<.05 "pc«.0l (two-tailed tests) 

* Omitted categories are "South" for region, ""Diversi- 
fied" for functional specialization, and "No Central City 
of 50,000" for age of metropolitan area. 


Note: Figures in parentheses are t-statistics. 


still be overwhelmingly white. In the latter 
area, resistance of whites may be greater be- 
cause it may appear that neighborhoods are be- 
ing overrun by blacks. 

Data from the Census of 1980 were used to 
calculate the exposure of whites to black 
neighbors (James and. Taeuber 1985; Lieber- 
son 1981; Massey and Denton 1987, 1988). In 
many metropolises, a few whites lived in ma- 
jority black neighborhoods, while most whites 
lived in areas housing just a few blacks. We 
considered whites in each metropolis and de- 
termined the average percent of their neigh- 
bors who were black. This index assesses the 
typical white resident's "exposure" to black 
neighbors at the start of the decade. Whites in 
the 232 metropolitan areas lived in block 
groups in which, on average, 6 percent of the 
population was black. In southern metropoli- 
tan areas with high percentages black and 
moderate levels of segregation, whites had 
relatively many black neighbors; in Tallahas- 
see, FL whites lived in neighborhoods in 
which 18 percent of the residents, on average, 
were black; in Richmond and Norfolk, VA the 
figure was 13 percent. In northern metropoli- 
tan areas, whites were much less “exposed” to 
black neighbors: In Kansas City, KS and De- 
troit, MI whites lived in neighborhoods that 
averaged only 4 percent black; in Chicago, IL 
and Milwaukee, WI the figure was just 3 per- 
cent. 

Table 3 presents the results of the analysis of 
changes in segregation scores in the 1980s. We 
wished to study the rate of change in black- 
white segregation, so the dependent variable is 
the percent change in the index of dissimilar- 
ity. The average change was a decrease of 5.9 
percent. Region, as anticipated, had a strong 
net positive effect (i.e., the shift toward lower 
segregation levels was muted in the Northeast 
and Midwest), reflecting the proliferation of 
small suburbs with traditions of hostility to- 
ward blacks. Litigation against discriminatory 
practices is also hampered in these regions, be- 
cause court orders often apply only to a par- 
ticular suburb. 

Net of other factors, only two types of func- 
tional specialization were significantly related 
to the percent change in black-white segrega- 
tion scores between 1980 and 1990. Segrega- 
tion declined relatively little in retirement com- 
munities, probably a result of the type of hous- 
ing in these areas and the attitudes of their resi- 
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dents. Military locations, which had low levels 
of segregation in 1980, had significantly larger 
percentage declines. 

The age of a metropolitan area had no inde- 
pendent effect on percent change in segrega- 
tion scores. However, a high percentage of new 
construction was a powerful force promoting 
integration. A metropolitan area in which hous- 
ing built during the 1980s made up only 5 per- 
cent of the 1980 housing stock had a percent- 
age decline in segregation 4 points smaller than 
a comparable area in which new housing was 
30 percent of the 1980 housing stock. 

Population size was linked to the percent 
change in segregation—large metropolitan 
areas experienced the smallest declines, but the 
net effect was not significant. We hypothesized 
that the percent decline in segregation would 
be unusually large for metropolitan areas in 
which the black population grew rapidly com- 
pared to the white population (Massey and 
Denton 1987:819). Presumably, neighborhoods 
in such areas would be temporarily integrated 
as racial transition begins. However, this vari- 
able had no significant effect on the percent 
change in segregation scores. 

Having shown in Table 2 that a relatively 
large “other races” population in 1990 was as- 
sociated with lower levels of black-white seg- 
regation, we expected that places in which the 
Latino and Asian populations grew rapidly 
relative to the black population would experi- 
ence declines in segregation. Although the ef- 
fect was in the expected direction, it was small 
and not significant. 

The effect of changes in the incomes of 
black households relative to white households 
was in the anticipated direction—improvement 
in the incomes of black households relative to 
white households was associated with declines 
in segregation, but the effect was small. 

The exposure measure had a substantial net 
impact on the percent change in segregation 
scores. The higher the percentage black that 
whites were exposed to in their neighborhoods 
in 1980, the greater the persistence of segrega- 
tion during the decade. Compare an area in 
which whites lived in block groups that aver- 
aged 2 percent black (e.g., Boston, MA) with a 
comparable metropolitan area in which whites 
lived in block groups that averaged 12 percent 
black (e.g., New Orleans, LA). The decline in 
segregation would be 6 percentage points less 
in New Orleans than in Boston. 
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Summary 


Explanation of variation among metropolitan 
areas in the percent change in segregation 
scores during the 1980s must consider local 
area conditions as well as three national-level 
factors. First, the heavy hand of the past main- 
tains segregation in old metropolitan areas, i.e., 
functional specialization, suburban patterns, 
and housing stock of these areas discourages 
integration, especially in the Northeast and 
Midwest (Hershberg, Burstein, Erickson, 
Greenberg, and Yancy 1981). Second, a high 
percentage of new housing is linked to declines 
in segregation. Presumably, new housing de- 


.velopments are less segregated than the old 


ethnic ghettos. Also, a high rate of housing 
construction may encourage residential mobil- 
ity throughout a metropolitan area. Finally, the 
racial attitudes of whites may limit integration. 
As Massey and Gross (1991) observed, reduc- 
tions in segregation in the 1970s were confined 
to metropolises in which blacks were so few 
they could be accommodated in white neigh- 
borhoods without threatening whites. In the 
1980s, declines in segregation were not limited 
to areas with relatively small black popula- 
tions, but the largest decreases in segregation 
occurred in metropolitan areas in which blacks 
made up a small percentage of the neighbor- 
hood of the typical white. 


CONCLUSION 


This analysis of the forces affecting the resi- 
dential segregation of blacks and whites sug- 
gests the following characteristics of segrega- 
tion for the 1990s. 

(1) A gap between attitude and behavior. 
Racial attitudes have changed—most whites 
now endorse the principle of equal opportuni- 
ties for blacks in the housing market. How- 
ever, the evidence from the Detroit study and 
our analysis of the percent change in segrega- 
tion in 232 metropolitan areas suggest that 
most whites are uncomfortable when numer- 
ous blacks enter their neighborhoods. Also, 
few whites will move into neighborhoods with 
many black residents. The conservative atti- 
tudes of whites and their fear of becoming a 
minority in a neighborhood limit the desegre- 
gation that can occur. Presumably, attitudes 
toward Latinos and Asians are not so restric- 
tive. 
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- (2) A stronger link between the economic 
status of blacks and integration. Studies of the 
residential segregation of European ethnic 
groups and other racial minorities, including 
Latinos and Asians, report that economic as- 
similation was associated with lessened segre- 
gation from native-born whites (Lieberson 
1963:chap. 5). This association is not true for 
blacks, because Jim Crow laws applied to all 
blacks regardless of economic status (Denton 
and Massey 1988; Farley and Allen 1987:table 
5.10; Massey 1979, 1981; Massey and Denton 
1987; Taeuber 1965). This situation may bave 
changed. A substantial and rapid growth of the 
black middle class should lead many members 
to seek high quality housing. Some metropoli- 
tan areas may have enough middle-class blacks 
that prosperous, largely black suburbs will 
emerge (Dent 1992; Garreau 1991). In others, 
middle- and upper-class blacks may choose to 
live in integrated areas where their status 
should elicit greater acceptance by white 
neighbors. With declining employment oppor- 
tunities in the industrial North, many middle- 
class blacks will follow new migration paths, 
leading to black gains in areas in the West and 
"New South" where segregation is not so en- 
trenched (Frey 1993). 

(3) Differences among metropolitan areas in 
segregation. Institutionalized discrimination 
that denied blacks equal treatment in the hous- 
ing market will persist in the old metropolitan 
areas of the industrial North and some portions 
of the Old South. However, in developing parts 
of the West and South, such practices may be 
less firmly established and many of these areas 
now have relatively more Hispanics and Asians 
than blacks. These areas, which initially did not 
attract black migrants, have low segregation 
levels and registered the biggest percent de- 
cline in segregation during the 1980s. 

In an analysis of residential segregation in 
large metropolitan areas during the 1970s, 
Massey and Denton (1987) concluded: 


If black residential integration has occurred at all, 
it has not been within metropolitan areas where 
the vast majority of blacks live, but through move- 
ment to small and mid-size cities that presently 
contain few black residents. Perhaps the growth 
of black populations in these smaller metropolitan 
areas will be the means by which residential inte- 
gration will finally occur in the United States. (p. 
823) 


Our analysis suggests that this scenario may 
become reality during the 1990s. The 25 per- 
cent of metropolitan areas with the largest de- 
creases in segregation in the 1980—1990 decade 
had the lowest average percent black, exhib- 
ited the highest average annual growth rate for 
blacks over the 1980s, and the highest average 
annual growth rate in mean household income 
of blacks, suggesting that segregation may re- 
main low in these areas. However, the Ameri- 
can apartheid system may break down slowly, 
if at all, in the old, large metropolitan areas. 
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INDUSTRIALIZATION AND RACIAL INEQUALITY IN EMPLOYMENT: 


THE BRAZILIAN EXAMPLE" 


EDWARD E. TELLES 
University of California, Los Angeles 


In Brazil, the relationship between industrialization and racial inequality has been cen- 
tral to the discussion of post-Abolition race relations because the country has had high 
levels of racial inequality along with rapid but uneven industrialization. I examine how 
racial inequality in occupations varies with levels of industrialization across 74 Brazil- 
ian metropolitan areas in 1980. I find that industrialized areas have lower occupational 
inequality overall and especially in blue-collar occupations; but at higher occupational 
leyels, racial inequality is either greater or is unaffected by industrialization. These re- 
sults persist despite controls for the percent nonwhite in the population and educational 
inequality. Thus, this study supports the conventional view that race loses salience to 
class as industrial development increases, but only for blue-collar occupations; inequal- 
ity at the white-collar level is unaffected or even increases with industrialization. In- 
creased educational opportunity has effects on inequality similar to those of industrial- 


ization. Implications for Brazilian race relations are discussed. 


he relationship between industrialization 
and racial inequality has long been a topic 
of debate among sociologists. With industrial- 
ization comes the profound restructuring of la- 
bor market positions and the potential of un- 
precedented opportunities for subordinate ra- 
cial groups. A conventional view holds that the 
greater opportunity and increased competitive- 
ness associated with industrialization reduce 
racial inequality because employers are forced 
to reward labor on the basis of universalistic 
criteria (Turner 1951; Van den Berghe 1967; 
Fernandes 1965; Souza 1968). Others disagree, 
arguing that industrialization perpetuates in- 
equality because industrial employers continue 
to profit from maintaining the traditional racial 
order (Blumer 1965; Wilson 1978; Hasenbalg 
1979). The case of Brazil offers an opportunity 
to reexamine the debate. 
According to students of Brazilian society, 
changes in race relations have been especially 
great in the southeastern and southern regions 
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90024-1551. For their comments, I thank Liza 
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of Brazil, where “the dynamics of industrial- 
ization, rapid urbanization and massive Euro- 
pean immigration have profoundly trans- 
formed race relations" (Van den Berghe 1967: 
70; see also Bastide 1965; Fernandes 1965; 
Ianni [1970]1987; Hasenbalg 1979). In these 
regions, according to Van den Berghe (1967), 
race relations have clearly moved toward a 
competitive model and away from the paternal- 
istic model extant in other regions, where la- 
bor is divided along racial lines and thus racial 
inequality is high. While analysts acknowledge 
that racial composition, urbanization, and im- 
migration patterns all influence regional differ- 
ences, they often point to industrialization as 
the key factor causing regional variations in 
race relations and racial inequality (Fernandes 
1965; Ianni 1987; Hasenbalg 1979). Such con- 
clusions for Brazil are unwarranted, however, 
when based only on the limited evidence from 
a few regions. 

I examine how levels of industrialization and 
other related factors have influenced patterns 
of racial inequality in occupations across 74 of 
the 75 largest metropolitan areas in Brazil in 
1980. In Brazil, levels of industrialization vary 
widely, and in recent decades there has been 
virtually no state intervention in racial affairs, 
a very low level of race-based collective ac- 
tion, and no racially segmented labor markets. 
Thus, the lack of such mediating variables 
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makes Brazil a particularly good social labora- 
tory for investigating how metropolitan area 
characteristics like industrialization affect ra- 
cial inequality. I use a cross-sectional ap- 
proach, primarily because a suitable historical 
data series suitable for analyzing the industrial 
period is not available for Brazil, at least not 
from government statistics. 


BACKGROUND 
Industrialization and Racial Inequality 


The conventional view. According to the con- 
ventional view, industrialization can be ex- 
pected to undermine traditional social orders in 
pre-industrial societies, where, after slavery, 
patriarchal social systems continued to keep 
blacks and mulattoes in low-level, racially de- 
fined positions (Turner 1951; Van den Berghe 
1967; Fernandes 1965). Theoretically, the new 
industrialized economic system dislodges per- 
sons from their old social positions and forces 
new relationships between races; active com- 
petition replaces the structured domination of 
the old paternalistic system (Van den Berghe 
1967). Job opportunities expand for all, and 
heightened competitiveness requires industrial 
employers to evaluate workers on the basis of 
productivity rather than ascription. Moreover, 
sentimentality is replaced by rationality and 
status, and contractual and impersonal relations 
replace personal ones (Blumer 1965). This per- 
spective draws largely from Durkheim's 
([1893] 1964) belief that modern societies ra- 
tionally allocate labor on the basis of workers' 
achieved rather than ascribed characteristics. 
According to this conventional view, given 
greater overall universalism, racial inequality 
in education decreases. 

Industrialization has been central to the work 
on race relations in Brazil, especially during 
the 1960s when such work focused on the inte- 
gration of blacks! into the newly industrializ- 


1 Fernandes uses the term “black,” although he 
means both persons with black skin color (in Portu- 
guese, pretos) and mulattoes. The term is a transla- 
tion of the Portuguese "negro" which often, but not 
always, includes pretos and mulattoes. I prefer to 
use the term "nonwhite" in this study to refer to per- 
sons identify in the Brazilian Census as preto and 
pardo (brown skin colored persons, but not exclu- 
sively mulatto). The Afro-Brazilian movement pre- 
fers the term "negro" in Portuguese to refer to 


ing Brazilian economy. Fernandes (1965) 
claimed that racism was a legacy of slavery, 
but that capitalism and industrial development 
would transform Brazil into a modern society 
based on class identification, which would 
eventually displace racial ascription. He argued 
that white hostility and the “social deficien- 
cies" inherited from the dehumanizing system 
of slavery? had kept Afro-Brazilians from com- 
peting with whites; but such effects, he main- 
tained, were beginning to disappear. Other ana- 
lysts agreed that industrialization would break 
down racial barriers in the labor market, but 
thought it would lead to greater interpersonal 
racism because majority group members would 
seek to maintain the old racial order in the new 
labor market (Bastide 1965:18; Van den 
Berghe 1967). 

In addition to transforming social relation- 
ships and values, industrialization brings 
about specific organizational changes that 
support this conventional view. Industrializa- 
tion tends to concentrate workers in factories 
so that hiring, firing, and promotion are more 
impersonal and often decided by several su- 
pervisors. Absentee company owners inter- 
ested in maximum returns on their capital may 
be solely concerned with productivity and 
thus focus only on the human capital that 
workers bring to their Jobs. In an increasingly 
competitive environment, even the most racist 
owners are forced to hire the most productive 
workers available. A high level of capital in- 
vestment puts similar pressure on owners. 
Greater industrial specialization and complex- 
ity also ensure greater mobility of workers, 
thus leading to greater opportunity for 
underrepresented groups. The same phenom- 
enon may obtain in modernized service sec- 
tors, which also become increasingly competi- 
tive and often ancillary to manufacturing. So 
goes the conventional view. 


pretos and mulattoes collectively, claiming that dis- 
tinctions like black and brown are typologies that 
reflect perceptual categories constructed by whites 
(Fernandes 1979). However, these are common per- 
ceptions among Brazilians of all races where preto, 
the Portuguese translation of black, refers to per- 
sons at the darkest end of the color continuum.  . 

2 Fernandes’ argument about the social deficien- 
cies inherited from slavery has been repeatedly 
questioned (Hasenbalg 1979; Andrews 1991), but 
this should not detract from his central argument 
about the effects of industrial development. 
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Blumer's perspective. This view was chal- 
lenged by Blumer (1965) and later by 
Hasenbalg (1979) with regard to industrializa- 
tion in Brazil. Blumer, while recognizing the 
great transformative influence of industrializa- 
tion, proposed that industrialization might ac- 
tually reinforce the traditional racial order. 
Where subordinate groups are highly differen- 
tiated and marginalized, industrial organiza- 
tions may find material advantages in main- 
taining the racial order, such as avoiding labor 
conflicts where dominant group workers ben- 
efit from the elimination of subordinate group 
members as potential competitors for jobs 
(Blumer 1965; Hasenbalg 1979). Thus, indus- 
trialization would reinforce the prevailing ra- 
cial ideology, ensuring the continuation of ra- 
cial inequality: Industrialization's effect would 
be neutral, although racial group membership 
may have acquired a new meaning and func- 
tion. For the Brazilian case, the denial of rac- 
ism by much of the elite and middle class 
(Hanchard forthcoming) may reinforce the per- 
ception that there is no problem to fix, en- 
trenching the old racial order. 

Supporters of Blumer's view have stressed 
that the role of the state is especially impor- 
tant. Blumer maintained that only social policy 
could intervene to affect the racial order 
(Blumer 1990:165).? From a similar perspec- 
tive, Wilson (1978) demonstrated that racial 
norms from pre-industrial times have generally 
maintained pre-industrial inequalities after in- 
dustrialization, and the continuation of such in- 
equalities in turn reinforced the norms. He 
noted that in the United States it has been the 
state, acting in response to political pressures, 
that has been powerful enough to change ra- 
cial norms. Most notably, the U.S. state insti- 
tuted Jim Crow legislation, and more recently, 
affirmative action policies (Wilson 1978). 
Likewise, in countries like the United States 
and Brazil, the state implements most educa- 
tional reform and development, independent 
from industrialization. 


3 Perhaps Blumer's view generalized from an in- 
depth knowledge of Brazil. His views are presented 
in a compilation of materials that he wrote in the 
early 1960s, mostly while at UNESCO in Brazil 
(Blumer 1990: ix). At the time, UNESCO was 
sponsoring the most intensive series of studies of 
Brazilian race relations to date (e.g., Bastide 1965; 
Harris 1964; Fernandes 1965; Ianni 1987; Van den 
Berghe 1967). 


A third perspective. I propose another per-. 
spective, in addition to the conventional view 
and Blumer's view: that industrialization may 
actually increase racial inequality at specific 
points in the occupational structure. In a coun- 
try with strong racial biases, increasing com- 
petitiveness strengthens those business prac- 
tices that restrict the entry of subordinate group 
members into high-status positions. This is es- 


. pecially true in a society like Brazil’s, where 


consumers of all but the most basic products 
are members of the dominant group, and where 
the state makes no efforts to rectify discrimi- 

natory practices. Án official investigation of 
hiring practices by the state of Sáo Paulo 
showed that employers resist hiring Afro-Bra- 
zilians at white-collar levels (Andrews 1991). 

The study found that many employers feel that 
blacks working in highly visible positions harm 
a company's reputation. Employers want to 
prevent blacks from supervising white work- 
ers and to minimize their own interaction with 
blacks as well (Andrews 1991). Advertise- 
ments often require "good appearance" (boa 
aparencia), a term commonly understood to 
exclude nonwhites. (Hasenbalg 1979; Eccles 
1991; Andrews 1991). Historical evidence 
from two S&o Paulo factories shows that with 
industrialization and the end of European im- 
migration, racial discrimination may have in- 
creased in the white-collar sector as racial seg- 
mentation in the blue-collar jobs diminished 
(Andrews 1991). Thus the effect of industrial- 
ization may be mixed: increasing, maintaining, 
or reducing inequality, depending on the par- 
ticular occupational sector. 


The Brazilian Context 


Shortly after World War II, Brazil embarked on 
an "import-substitution" plan. The objective of 
this plan was to modernize the economy and 
increase the economic growth by diminishing 
dependence on foreign-manufactured goods. 
Brazil's economy had depended mostly on only 
a few primary exports such as coffee. Industrial 
growth was high throughout most of the post- 
war period, however, and by the early 1970s 
manufactured goods surpassed coffee as the 
greater proportion of exports (Evans 1979:66). 
Economic growth was particularly intense be- 
tween 1968 and 1974, averaging 13 percent per 
year (Baer 1979:95), and by 1980 Brazil was 
the seventh largest economy in the capitalist 
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world. Industrialization was concentrated in 
certain areas, however, causing great regional 
differences (Baer 1979; Haller 1982). Mean- 
while, high fertility and rural-urban migration 
caused rapid population growth, and the capac- 
ity of various regions to absorb increasing num- 
bers into the modern job sector varied widely 
as well (Merrick and Graham 1980). Modern, 
highly industrialized areas like São Paulo fared 
far better than those like Fortaleza and Teresina, 
which had bloated informal economies and al- 
most no industrialization. Since 1981, a year of 
negative growth, the pace of industrialization 
slowed dramatically throughout Brazil. 

Industrialization expanded opportunities for 
education, particularly at the university level. 
Throughout the 1970s, federal and state univer- 
sities were established in major cities through- 
out all Brazilian regions (Castro 1985; Durham 
and Schwartzman 1989). However, the avail- 
ability of quality higher education was clearly 
greater in industrialized regions: In 1982, not 
one of the top 20 universities (measured in 
terms of overall and per capita faculty publica- 
tions) was to be found in the less developed 
northeast region of Brazil (Castro 1985). 

Prior to industrialization, the racial order had 
changed somewhat. By the time Brazil abol- 
ished slavery in 1888, most blacks and mulat- 
toes were already free laborers (Degler 
[1971]1986; Skidmore 1974). Nonwhites filled 
the majority of manual occupations throughout 
the country; many nonwhites had also become 
artisans and entrepreneurs. During slavery, 
many freed blacks, and especially mulattoes, 
held high-skilled jobs, including those required 
in the production of sugar (Schwartz 1992). 
However, from about the time of Abolition to 
almost 1930, large numbers of Europeans im- 
migrated to Brazil, under the encouragement of 
the Brazilian state and subsidized for a time by 
the state of Sáo Paulo in an explicit effort to 
whiten the largely nonwhite population. These 
Europeans would soon flood the labor markets 
of São Paulo state and, to a lesser extent, the 
southernmost states, bringing unprecedented 
racial competition for jobs (Skidmore 1974; 
Hasenbalg 1979). The immigrants often dis- 
placed resident black and mulatto workers, as 
employers clearly preferred the low-skilled 
European workers (Van den Berghe 1967; 
Hasenbalg 1979; Andrews 1991). By the 
1920s, when this massive immigration had 
subsided, the immigrants and their children al- 


ready dominated many high-status positions. 
Only then did nonwhites begin filling jobs in 
the industrializing economy (Andrews 1991). 
In Brazil, the state has not implemented race- 
specific policies since it encouraged European 
immigration in the early part of this century. 
The only other exception to the state's involve- 
ment with racial issues is a 1951 law, revised 
in the Constitution of 1989, which makes ra- 


. cial discrimination illegal. Unfortunately, the 


law has only rarely been used and only against 
the most blatant acts of racism (Eccles 1991; 
Andrews 1992). No doubt one reason for the 
lack of state intervention is the widely held ide- 
ology that Brazil is a racial democracy—an 
ideology that supports the illusion that race 
does not significantly affect life chances 
(Skidmore 1974; Hanchard forthcoming). Al- 
though a small but growing black conscious- 
ness movement questions this ideology,* it con- 
tinues to be the conventional wisdom through- 
out much of Brazil. The strength of the idea of 
a racial democracy is supported by compara- 
tively high levels of racial interaction, at least 
among the poor (Telles 1992; Telles 1993), and 
by a glorification of the African component of 
national culture (Hanchard forthcoming). Nev- 
ertheless, in a context where Brazilian workers 
of all races still lack even rudimentary civil 
rights, nonwhite workers are further discrimi- 
nated against on the basis of race and without 
recourse to legal protection (Eccles 1991; Han- 
chard forthcoming). 


DATA AND RACIAL CATEGORIES 


Data are from the 1980 Census of Brazil. The 
units of analysis are 74 Brazilian metropolitan 
areas with populations greater than 100,000. 





^ [n 1980, the racial democracy idea was still 
very popular. However, consciousness of the situa- 
tion of Afro-Brazilians increased greatly with the 
end of military governments in 1985, and especially 
in 1988 with national events marking 100 years 
since Abolition (Andrews 1992; Hanchard forth- 
CO ; 
5 The 74 areas include 26 metropolitan areas 
with nonwhite numerical majorities and 48 metro- 
politan areas with white numerical majorities. De- 
tails available from the author. 

I eliminated one metropolitan area with a popu- 
lation greater than 100,000: Blumenau. Regression 
analysis identified Blumenau as a statistical outlier; 
it had exceptionally low levels of inequality, appar- 
ently because of its very small (2 percent) nonwhite 
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Because data for metropolitan areas are avail- 
able for only the 10 largest cities (in published 
form or in public use microdata samples), I 
contracted the Instituto Brasileiro de Geo- 
grafia e Estistica (IBGE) to create a data set 
which included additional metropolitan areas 
(Vetter 1988) from the full sample of persons 
that responded to the 1980 Census long form 
(administered to 25 percent of the population). 

I analyze racial occupational inequality be- 
tween the white (brancos) and the occupation- 
ally subordinate nonwhite populations of met- 
ropolitan areas. I combine blacks (pretos) and 
browns (pardos) into a single nonwhite cat- 
egory because of a relatively small brown- 
black income gap (Silva 1985; Lovell 1989) 
and for reasons of Brazilian racial categoriza- 
tion. Racial categories are based on census re- 
spondents' self-identification of skin color 
from four categories including white, black, 
brown, and yellow (amarello; Asian); thus in 
this study racial categories are categories of 
skin color. Self-identification usually occurs in 
the presence of a census-taker, reducing the 
likelihood: of deviating from the respondent's 
phenotype. The brown category includes pri- 
marily mixed-race persons with varying mix- 
tures of African, Buropean, and Indian ances- 
try, but also includes Brazil's small indigenous 
population. This heterogeneous brown cat- 
egory is often criticized as an oversimplifica- 
tion of Brazilian racial composition, since in 
Brazil many more categories are often used to 
identify mixed race persons (Harris 1964; 
Hutchinson 1957). I exclude the yellow cat- 
egory from this analysis because, along with a 
small “other” and “undeclared” group, it com- 
prises only up to 5 percent of any metropolitan 
area’s population, and the social status of 
Asian-Brazilians is much more like that of 
whites than of browns or blacks. 

Although skin color was fundamental to sla- 
very and continues to influence life chances in 
Brazil, racial categories have never been im- 
posed, at least since the colonial period 
(Carneiro 1983; Castro and Guimarães 1992). 
Thus racial categorization has become some- 
what flexible. Race is defined above all by skin 
color (the census question asks “What is your 
color?" rather than “What is your race?"). 


population, suggesting either random error due to a 
small sample or to the peculiarities often found in a 
population of this size. 
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There is a social preference for lighter catego- 
ries. High status, in particular, often allows a 
person to be categorized lighter than his or her 
phenotype would indicate. Using a single non- 
white category is justified as a measure for race 
because racial identification tends to be more 
flexible between brown and black than be- 
tween white and brown—presumably because 
of a strong resistance to identifying as black 
(Degler 1986; Wood 1991). Also, there may be 
large regional differences in resistance to black 
identification, particularly in the Northeast 
where brown is comprised of more numerous 
color categories and black is only one category 
at the end of a continuous color spectrum. 


VARIABLES, MEASURES AND MODELS 
Racial Inequality in Occupations 


Racial occupational inequality may be concep- 
tualized as the net occupational advantage of 
one group over another along a scale of ranked 
occupational groups. To measure such inequal- 
ity, I used the index of net difference (ND) 
(Lieberson 1975; Fosset 1984). Intuitively, net 
difference can be interpreted as the probability 
that individuals from one or the other racial 
group will be in higher ranked occupational 
groups when individuals in the two racial 
groups are randomly paired. I calculated net 
difference scores for employed males (age 10 
and older) in nonfarm occupations: In this 
study, 


ND = 100 (ZW,CN, — XN,CW,, 


where W; and N; are the proportions of white 
males and nonwhite males in occupation i, and 
CW, and CN, are the cumulative proportions of 
white males and nonwhite males in occupa- 
tions ranked below occupation i. ND's values 
can range from 100 to —100; 100 means that 
all white males are in higher status occupations 
than nonwhite males; —100 means that all non- 
white males are in higher status occupations 


6 A large number of racial categories occurs, es- 
pecially among the older and more racially mixed 
Northeast (Hutchinson 1957; Harris 1964; Degler 
1986), evidenced by a strong negative correlation 
(—.68) across the 74 metropolitan areas between the 
percent nonwhite and the percent of the nonwhite 
population identifying as black. 
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than all white males; and 0 means whites and 
nonwhites are distributed equally, ND is based 
on three groups of occupations. From highest 
to lowest rank, these groups are (1) manage- 
rial/professional occupations (employers, man- 
agers, and high-level professionals); (2) inter- 
mediate occupations (semi-professionals, cleri- 
cal, sales, skilled manual, and transport work- 
ers); and (3) unskilled blue-collar occupations 
(unskilled manual and personal service work- 
ers).? Net difference scores were limited to 
these three clearly hierarchical occupational 
groups because there is little consensus about 
ranking intermediate occupations (Semyonov, 
Hoyt, and Scott 1984a:268). 

Alternatively, inequality may stem from the 
relative rigidity of critical boundaries in the 
occupational structure, such as those between 
blue-collar and white-collar occupations or be- 
tween skilled and unskilled blue collar occu- 
pations. To evaluate the extent of these differ- 
ences, I constructed three additional indexes of 
inequality based on odds ratios (these are de- 
fined later in Table 2). Also, while ND may be 
the best single index for capturing overall in- 
equality, it may be overly sensitive to local dif- 
ferences in occupational structure. Odds ratios, 
which are marginal invariant, specifically mea- 
sure access to occupations independent of the 
occupational structure (although they are lim- 
ited because they measure differentiation be- 
tween only two categories). On the other band, 
odds ratios are problematic when the meaning 
of access varies with the margins of the occu- 
pational distribution. For example, if a given 
occupational category represents the top 5 per- 
cent of all jobs in one metropolitan area and 
the top 20 percent of jobs in another, differen- 
tial access to that occupation usually does not 
mean the same thing in each of the two areas; 
in the former it means access to an elite posi- 
tion, whereas in the latter it means access to a 
more "average" job. Although odds ratios are 
considered differentiation measures, they be- 
come inequality measures when two categories 
are ranked categories, as they are in this study. 
Despite a debate in Demography about the use- 
fulness of a number of inequality and differen- 
tiation measures, the debating authors reached 
a consensus that both the net difference and 
odds ratio measures are particularly good mea- 


7 I considered street vendors to be unskilled blue- 
collar workers rather than salesworkers. 


sures once their limitations are understood 
(Semyonov, Hoyt, and Scott 1984a, 1984b; 
Fossett 1984). Finally, levels of inequality 
based on such inclusive occupational categori- 
zations as these are in this study may under- 
state the real racial inequality in Brazil because 
of large variations in occupational status within 
these occupational groups and because non- 
whites tend to earn less than whites in the same 
occupation (Oliveira, Porcaro, and Costa 1983; 
Lovell 1989). 


Independent Variables and Models 


The independent variables are defined later in 
Table 2 on page 54. I estimated the extent of 
industrialization by the percent of the total la- 
bor force employed in manufacturing indus- 
tries. Other independent variables are also in- 
cluded in the regression models because whites 
and nonwhites vary with respect to other fac- 
tors that may also influence inequality. 

I employed four models in the analysis. The 
first model regresses net difference scores on 
industrialization (percent in manufacturing) 
and two control variables. Because whites and 
nonwhites in Brazil vary in the extent to 
which they are natives or migrants, I con- 
trolled for the relative odds that whites and 
nonwhites were natives. This has been shown 
to be especially important in the Northeast, 
where white migrants dominate in high-level 
jobs (Castro and Guimar&es 1992); in the 
Southeast migrants dominate in low level 
jobs, but there the migrants tend to be racially 
heterogenous. I employ a dummy variable to 
assess whether or not a metropolitan area is in 
the state of Sáo Paulo because that state has 
some peculiar characteristics (Andrews 1991; 
Merrick and Graham 1979) and because its 
metropolitan areas are close together geo- 
graphically, a situation that might lead to cor- 
related errors.® 


8 Two ASR reviewers suggested I use a dummy 
variable for metropolitan areas in the state of Sáo 
Paulo. Controls for the color continuum, urbaniza- 
tion, and immigration are absent because adding 
them to the multivariate model had almost no ef- 
fect. For the color continuum, I considered includ- 
ing the percent of the nonwhite population that 
identifies as black, but it yielded no statistically sig- 
nificant results, suggesting that this indicator either 
does not capture the real extent of the racial con- 
tinuum across regions or that blacks and browns do 
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The second model adds a control for the 
percent of the total population that is non- 
white, which is represented by a square-root 
transformation to capture its curvilinear ef- 
fects.? Because industrialization and racial 
composition are clearly related at the regional 
level, it may be the percentage nonwhite that 
drives the regional differences in racial in- 
equality, rather than industrialization as is 
generally assumed (Fernandes 1965; Ianni 
1987; Hasenbalg 1979). The large number of 
cases (N = 74) in this study reduces the high 
correlation that would be obtained across a 
few regions. (The Appendix presents a full 
correlation matrix; it shows a correlation of 
—532 between percent in manufacturing and 
percent nonwhite.) 

Racial composition is also expected to affect 
racial occupational inequality, although the di- 
rection and the reasons for its effect vary 
widely. Based on the structure in the United 
States, researchers have claimed a positive re- 
lationship between the proportion of the popu- 
lation that is nonwhite and local levels of ra- 
cial inequality (Turner 1951; Glenn 1964; 
Blalock 1967; Frisbie and Neidert 1977; Galle 
et al. 1988). They reason that as the proportion- 
ate size of subordinate groups increase, mem- 
bers of the dominant group perceive subordi- 
nates as a greater economic and political threat 
and thus are more motivated to discriminate 
against them.!° Others, however, expect a 


not differ greatly in occupational status. Urbaniza- 
tion was operationalized with three variables (per- 
cent migrant, recent growth rate, and logged popu- 
lation size), but these also had no significant effect 
on inequality. This may be because the hypoth- 
esized effects of urbanization on inequality refer to 
a transition from living in rural areas or towns to 
cities rather than to varying urbanization rates 
among large cities. Finally, Y used the percent of 
the population aged 60 and over that was born in 
Italy, Portugal, Spain, and/or Germany to estimate 
the effect of European immigration earlier in the 
century since neither ancestry nor ethnicity data 
was available. None of these indicators, either sepa- 
rately or aggregately, yielded significant effects. 

? A spline function in which the percent non- 
white was modeled separately for majority white 
and majority nonwhite areas (Greene 1990) pro- 
vided a slightly better fit of the data, bat did not 
alter the results for industrialization. 

10 Blalock (1967), who is most associated with 
this position, has characterized Brazil as a society 
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queuing effect in which a negative relationship 
occurs between subordinate group proportions 
and discrimination. When subordinate group 
proportions are large, group members are bet- 
ter able to mobilize economic and political re- 
sources (Lieberson 1980; Semyonov et al. 
1984a; Tienda and Lii 1987). Also, there will 
be community support for nonwhite profes- 
sionals and increased opportunities for entre- 
preneurship (Lieberson 1980). The greater pro- 
portion nonwhite may even lead to a spill-over 
effect in which nonwhites must fill higher sta- 
tus positions because there are not enough 
whites to fill them. Such gains would over- 
shadow any population size threats to the 
dominant group. The fact that metropolitan ar- 
eas in Brazil are up to 85 percent nonwhite 
(e.g., Teresina) means that nonwhite spillover 
may affect even the highest occupational posi- 
tions. Finally, there may be no relationship be- 
tween the percentage of the population that is 
nonwhite and inequality in Brazil, because 
nonwhite persons there are not commonly per- 
ceived as acting as or even constituting a single 
or unified social group. This factor would un- 
dermine the threat hypothesis. 

My third model includes variables to control 
for education. At least one study suggests that 
occupational inequality in modern Brazilian 
industry is due to educational differences rather 
than to job discrimination (Castro and Gui- 
maráes 1992), suggesting that if industrializa- 
tion has affected inequality in Brazil, it has 
done so via education. I used two odds-ratio 
measures to assess educational inequality at the 
fourth and the twelfth grade levels. Mean years 
of schooling is also included because levels of 
education are vital to occupational outcomes. 

Finally, the fourth model includes both the 
percent nonwhite and educational variables. 


FINDINGS 
Occupational Distribution by Race in Brazil 


Table 1 shows the average occupational dis- 
tribution among four major occupational cat- 


where nonwhites pose a "pure" economic or fear of 
competition (and not political) threat to whites 
(1967:145,169—71). In Brazil, he would expect a 
positive and nonlinear relationship with an ever de- 
creasing slope between relative minority population 
and inequality. 
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Table 1. Mean Percentages of Employed Males, Age 10 and Older, in Four Occupational Groups, by Skin Color: 74 








Metropolitan Areas in Brazil, 1980 
Skin Color 
Nonwhite 

Occupational Groups White Total Black Brown 
Managerial/Professional Occupations 14.6 3.7 2.0 4.0 

(Employers, managers, high-level professionals) 
Intermediate Occupations 

White-collar (semi-professionals, clerical, sales) 33.5 21.3 16.6 22.2 

Blue-collar (skilled manual and transport) 22.4 24.4 23.5 24.6 
Unskilled Blue-Collar Occupations 29.7 50.6 58.0 49.1 

(unskilled manual and personal service workers) ; 
Total 100.2 100.0 100.1 99.9 
Number of cases 74 74 74 74 
Mean composition of metropolitan areas 61.5* 31.5* 5.3 32,2 


* Asians and others averaged 1.0 percent and were not included. 


egories of employed males, age 10 and older, 
by race, in the 74 metropolitan areas of Brazil. 
The intermediate category described earlier is 
further broken down into white-collar and 
skilled blue-collar occupations. Whites (14.6 
percent) are about four times more likely than 
nonwhites (3.7 percent) to hold jobs in the 
highest occupational group. In the lowest oc- 
cupational group, the unskilled blue-collar cat- 
egory, nonwhites are twice as likely as whites 
to hold jobs (29.7 percent of whites and 50.6 
percent of nonwhites). Among intermediate 
occupations, whites (33.5 percent) are better 
represented in white-collar occupations than 
nonwhites (21.3 percent). As reported earlier, 
browns tend to have better jobs than blacks but 
these differences are slight compared to white/ 
nonwhite differences. Along with evidence 
from other studies (Silva 1985; Oliveira, 
Porcaro, and Castro 1983; Lovell 1989), this 
finding further justifies using a single nonwhite 
group for analysis, as I do henceforth in this 
article. 

To help U.S. readers to understand the posi- 
tion of the Afro-Brazilian population in the oc- 
cupational structure, it may be useful to com- 
pare occupational distribution by race in Brazil 
with its equivalent in the United States. In Bra- 
zil, nonwhites are more seriously underrepre- 
sented in high level occupations than they are 
in the United States; however, whites in Brazil 
are more likely than U.S. whites to share un- 
skilled blue-collar occupations with nonwhites. 


According to Farley and Allen (1987:264), 
white males in the United States were about 80 
percent more likely than blacks to be in a mana- 
gerial/professional category (31.4 percent 
whites compared to 17.4 percent blacks), while 
almost half as many whites as blacks were in 
the lowest category of urban occupational 
groups (14.5 percent compared to 28.0 percent). 
However, compared to the United States, the 
occupational structure in Brazil is clearly 
smaller at the top and has a much wider base at 
the bottom. Persons in managerial/professional 
occupations constitute a more elite group in 
Brazil than in the United States because of the 
smaller relative size of the occupational cat- 
egory and because managerial/professional 
mean incomes are roughly double the incomes 
for intermediate white-collar occupations. In 
contrast, in the United States there is no more 
than a 30 percent difference in income between 
the comparable occupational groups (Jorge, 
Izhaki, Oliveira, Porcaro, and Costa 1983; 
Farley and Allen 1987:272). 


Description of Variables 


In Table 2, the means and standard deviations 
for dependent variables in the 74 metropolitan 
areas are shown in the "total" column. Mean 
values for net difference scores indicate that 
when employed white and nonwhite males are 
randomly paired, whites are 25.6 percent more 
likely to be in higher status occupational groups 
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Table 2. Definitions, Means and Standard Deviations of Dependent and Independent Variables for Total, Majority 
White, and Majority Nonwhite Metropolitan Areas: Brazil, 1980 


Variable 


Dependent Variables * 
Occupational net difference 


Odds (white:nonwhite) of being in managerial/ 
professional occupations 

Odds (white:nonwhite) of being in white-collar 
occupations 

Odds (white:nonwhite) of being in skilled blue-collar 
occupations among all blue-collar occupations 


Independent Variables” 

Percent of total employed labor force in 
manufacturing 

Sio Paulo state (1 if in S&o Paulo state; 
0 if otherwise) 

Odds (white:nonwhite) of being a migrant among 
total population 

Percent of total population that is nonwhite 
(not transformed) 

Odds (white:nonwhite) of having 4+ years of 
schooling among total population age 10+ 

Odds (white:nonwhite) having 12+ years of 
schooling among total population age 10+ 

Mean years of schooling for total population age 10+ 


Number of metropolitan areas 


Majority White" Majority Nonwhite* 


Total Metropolitan Areas Metropolitan Areas 
25.6 26.1 24.6 
(5.1) (4.6) (6.0) 
5.3 6.2 3.7 
(2.4) (2.4) (1.2) 
2.9 3.1 2.6 
(.6) (.5) (.6) 
1.6 1.6 1.5 
(.2) (.2) (.2) 
20.6 24.4 13.6 
(12.1) (13.3) (4.4) 
EC 4 = 
(.5) C5) 
1.0 9 1,3 
(3) (3) (2) 
37.5 21.5 67.0 
(24.1) (10.5) (10.1) 
2.0 2.1 2.0 
(3) (.3) (.4) 
5.9 7.0 3.9 
Q.5) (2.4) (1.1) 
5.4 5.5 5.3 
(.4) (.3) (.4) 
74 48 26 


* White majorities occurred in "southern" Brazil (roughly Southeast, Central-West and South regions); nonwhite 
majorities occured in “northern Brazil (roughly North and Northeast regions). 


> Dependent variables refer to male employed workers, age 10 and older, and independent variables refer to the 
total (male and female) population, with further criteria as indicated. 


Note: Numbers in parentheses are standard deviations. 


than are nonwhites. Odds ratios indicate that 
racial differences are clearly greater at the top 
of the occupational structure. Specifically, for 
whites as compared to nonwhites, the odds of 
being in managerial/professional jobs are 5.3 
times greater with substantial variation (s.d. = 
2.4); the odds of being in white collar jobs are 
2.9 times greater; and the odds of being in 
skilled blue-collar jobs among all (skilled and 
unskilled) blue-collar workers are 1.6 times 
greater with little variation (s.d. = .2). An aver- 
age of 20.6 percent of metropolitan area labor 
forces are employed in manufacturing, but a 
standard deviation of 12.1 indicates substantial 
variation. Mean percent nonwhite is presented 
in untransformed values and is 37.5 percent and 
varies widely (s.d. = 24.1). 


The second and third columns of Table 2 
show the means and standard deviations for all 
variables for majority white and majority non- 
white areas. Besides allowing a grouping based 
on racial composition, this division conve- 
niently provides a North-South geographic dis- 
tinction!! and illustrates Brazil’s notorious re- 
gional differences in industrialization as well 


! All metropolitan areas with white majorities 
are in the nine southernmost states (among Brazil’s 
officially recognized regions, South and Southeast 
regions, and one state from the Center-West), while 
almost all the nonwhite majority areas are in the 
northern states (Northeast and North and two states 
from the Center-West). The exceptions are three 
metropolitan areas in the southern states but which 
are close geographically to the northern states. 
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Table 3. OLS Coefficients for Regressions of Occupational Net Difference Scores on Selected Independent Vari- 
ables: 74 Metropolitan Areas in Brazil, 1980 








Independent Variable Model 1 Model 2 Model 3 : Model 4 
Percent in manufacturing —.135* —.159"* -.120* -—115" 
(.059) (.059) (.027) (.028) 
São Paulo state 5275" 5.181" 2.592"* 2.536"* 
(1.670) (1.636) (.719) (.721) 
Odds ratio of being a migrant 3.565 6.887" 5.841"* 5.294^* 
Q.702) (3.384) (1.182) (1.308) 
Percent nonwhite (square root) — -.768° — .176 
(.384) (181) 
Odds ratio of having 4+ years of schooling — — 8.036** 7.930** 
(1.011) (1.017) 
Odds ratio of having 12+ years of schooling — — 877" .910** 
(.159) (.163) 
Mean years of schooling — — 4.111” 4.355" 
(.656) (.703) 
Intercept 23.174 25.323 —22.580 —24.450 
R? .163 209 .862 .864 
*p<.05  "p«.01 (two-tailed tests) 
Note: Numbers in parentheses are standard errors. 
as in racial composition (Merrick and Graham — Explaining Net Difference 


1979; Evans 1979). Net difference scores indi- 
cate greater inequalities across the full occupa- 
tional distribution in places where whites are 
the majority—in the South. For whites, the 
odds of being in managerial/professional jobs 
are much greater in majority white metropoli- 
tan areas; for nonwhites, in contrast, the odds 
of being in white-collar jobs and in skilled ver- 
sus unskilled blue-collar jobs are only slightly 
better in majority nonwhite areas. In majority 
white areas, fully 24.4 percent of the labor 
force is employed in manufacturing, compared 
to only 13.3 percent in majority nonwhite ar- 
eas, even though standard deviations indicate 
that industrialization varies substantially in the 
majority white area (13.6) and is consistently 
underdeveloped in the majority nonwhite one 
(4.4). Nonwhite people average 21.5 percent of 
the population in majority white areas, and 
67.0 percent in majority nonwhite areas. The 
means of the other independent variables are 
roughly similar by region, with one exception: 
The odds that whites will complete 12 or more 
years of schooling are 7.0 times those of non- 
whites in the mostly white South, compared to 
only 3.9 in the North. This is consistent with 
the fact that North-South differences in racial 
inequality are especially great in the highest 
occupational level. 


Regression results for net differences in occu- 
pations between whites and nonwhites are pre- 
sented in Table 3. Coefficients for industrial- 
ization (percent in manufacturing) are negative 
and statistically significant in all models, sup- 
porting the conventional view that increases in 
industrial development lead to decreases in ra- 
cial inequality in occupations. However, the 
coefficients are small; this indicates that the net 
difference between a highly industrialized area 
with about 35 percent of its labor force in 
manufacturing and a poorly industrialized area 
with about 10 percent employed in manufac- 
turing would be only 3 to 5 points—roughly 
12 to 20 percent of the mean net difference— 
thus providing only a small change in inequal- 
ity across the full occupational distribution. 
Location in Sáo Paulo state raises net differ- 
ence by over 5 points, but raises it only by 
about 2.5 points when education is controlled. 

The introduction of percent nonwhite in 
Models 2 and 4 has no effect on the direction 
or statistical significance of industrialization, 
suggesting that the variables have independent 
effects on inequality. Also, a greater percent 
nonwhite population reduces inequality, but 
only in Model 2, the model without educational 
controls. When educational differences are 
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controlled, the effect of nonwhite population 
percentage disappears, suggesting that its effect 
works primarily via education. 

When educational differences are controlled 
(Models 3 and 4), the industrialization-inequal- 
ity relationship also remains strong and indeed 
sharpens, as indicated by the halving of stan- 
dard errors. Thus industrialization has a direct 
negative effect on inequality in the labor mar- 
ket. However, controlling for education re- 
duces the magnitude of the coefficient, sug- 
gesting that industrialization also increases la- 
bor market inequality via formal education. Fi- 
nally, the improvement in R? with the introduc- 
tion of the education control variables demon- 
strates that most of the variation in inequality 
across metropolitan areas can be attributed to 
variations in education. 


Odds Ratios 


Table 4 presents the regression results for 
white-nonwhite odds ratios for each occupa- 
tional group. In Model 1, percent in manufac- 
turing is associated with greater inequality at 
the managerial/professional level but with less 
inequality at the blue-collar level. Both rela- 
tionships are statistically significant. A similar 
tendency is shown for Models 2 to 4, although 
only the blue-collar coefficients were statisti- 
cally significant. Despite the lack of statistical 
significance at the higher levels, however, the 
magnitude of the coefficients suggests that in- 
dustrialization may have more than twice as 
large an effect on inequality at the managerial/ 
professional as at the blue-collar level, al- 
though we cannot be sure that inequality at 
higher levels is affected. I conclude that indus- 
trialization clearly affects access to major oc- 
cupational groups: The effect seems to be 
negative at the top and is clearly positive at the 
bottom. Finally, industrialization has virtually 
no effect on the racial barriers to white-collar 
employment. !? 

A separate analysis of a model that included 
variables representing the percent of the em- 
ployed labor force in managerial/professional 
occupations and the percent of blue-collar 


12 The relationship between industrialization and 
inequality across all 74 metropolitan areas is sup- 
ported in separate analyses I completed for the 
North and South regions (data available from the 
author). This remarkable consistency by region 
makes the findings particularly robust. 
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workers in skilled occupations had virtually no 
effect (t-values « 1.0) on models predicting the 
odds ratios of being in the respective occupa- 
tions. In other words, variations in odds ratios 
or access to an occupational group cannot be 
explained by variations in the sizes of the oc- 
cupational groups. This suggests that the ex- 
tent of racial discrimination can be more di- 
rectly attributed to industrialization. 

Being a metropolitan area in the state of São 
Paulo is significant and positively associated 
with racial inequality at all levels in all but two 
of the twelve regressions.!? The exceptions oc- 
cur at the top of the occupational structure 
when education is controlled (Models 3 and 4), 
suggesting that the advantage of whites at high 
levels in S&o Paulo is due primarily to unequal 
access to a university education.! The de- 
crease in inequality at the managerial/profes- ` 
sional level seems to explain the large drop in 
inequality across the full occupational distribu- 
tion that also occurred when educational con- 
trols were used. As expected, education vari- 
ables explain most of the differences at the 
highest two occupational levels, but they are a 
less important set of predictors at the blue-col- 
lar level. Interestingly, the Model 4 regression 
for skilled blue-collar occupations shows less 
racial inequality where mean education is 
greater, suggesting that improvements in over- 
all education extend advantages to nonwhites 
only at the level in which most nonwhites are 
employed. Why metropolitan areas in São 
Paulo state have greater racial inequality than 
other parts of Brazil is not clear, but the differ- 
ence may be due to the waning of benefits from 
the state’s relatively early industrialization or 
to the massive European immigration to the 
state which affected this state more than any 
other. Because Afro-Brazilians were systemati- 
cally excluded from labor market competition 
there, racial inequality may have been en- 


13 Omitting São Paulo from the models shown in 
Tables 3 and 4 generally had no effect on the mag- 
nitude or statistical significance of coefficients rep- 
resenting industrialization, except in Model 1 where 
the coefficient was significant only in predicting 
odds ratios in skilled blue-collar occupations. 

14 Sto Paulo’s two large state universities, the 
University of S&o Paulo and the State University of 
Campinas, are arguably Brazil’s premier institu- 
tions. Each has a student body that includes only 
small numbers. of blacks and mulattoes, many of 
whom are from African countries. ` 
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hanced there relative to other areas (Andrews 
1991). 15 

Negative and statistically significant coeffi- 
cients for the square root of the percent non- 
white in Model 2 indicate that inequality is re- 
duced at all occupational levels, but particularly 
at the white-collar level. Also, the square root 
transformation, which was a better fit than a 
linear measure, reveals that the rate of reduc- 
tion is especially great at low percentage non- 
white and diminishes as the nonwhite percent- 
age increases. These findings are supported 
only when education is not controlled, which is 
consistent with findings for net difference 
scores (Table 3). This suggests that queuing 
occurs in education—that educational opportu- 
nities for nonwhites increase as percent non- 
white increases. !© 

When education is controlled (Model 4), the 
positive effects of relatively greater percent 
nonwhite remain only at the blue-collar level 
(i.e., the effect of percent nonwhite operates via 
education). Access to skilled blue-collar occu- 
pations is greater for nonwhites in places where 
more nonwhites live, even when education is 
controlled. This suggests that as the percent- 
age nonwhite increases, nonwhites move into 
these jobs from unskilled jobs; but the corre- 
sponding decreases in percent white may 
mean, conversely, that whites are also moving 
out of skilled blue-collar jobs. This observation 


I5 I substituted the immigration variable de- 


scribed earlier for the state of São Paulo variable. 


because of modest correlation (r = .526). Regres- 
sion results with the substitution showed that places 
with high European immigration had greater in- 
equality overall and had greater inequality at the 
two highest levels only when education was not 
controlled. There was no relationship between edu- 
cation and inequality at these levels when educa- 
tion was controlled, suggesting that immigration 
may have led to especially large inequalities in edu- 
cation, perhaps at a period soon after immigration. 
In 1980, inequalities in the labor market were no 
longer significantly greater in places experiencing 
. greater European immigration, when the effect of 
educational inequality was held constant. 

16 These findings on education appear to be 
driven by tbe large North-South differences in ra- 
cial composition, but they are not apparent for the 
limited ranges of racial composition among areas 
within the North or South. Interestingly, an excep- 
tion occurs for the North when education is con- 
trolled, suggesting that whites may perceive a threat 
from nonwhite numbers only when nonwnites con- 
stitute a majority of the population. 
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is consistent with the finding of racial inequal- 
ity across the full occupational distribution be- 
ing unrelated to percent nonwhite, as findings 
for net difference scores demonstrate (Model 4 
in Table 3). 

Finally, metropolitan areas with greater 
mean years of schooling have greater racial in- 
equality across all occupational groups. How- 
ever, while the schooling variable is positively 
related to inequality at high occupational lev- 
els, it is negatively related, but to a lesser de- 
gree, to racial inequality at the blue-collar 
level." Thus educational expansion in Brazil 
seems to provide greater occupational benefits 
to whites vis-à-vis nonwhites at white-collar 
levels than it does to nonwhites at the blue-col- 
lar level. Also, zero-order coefficients reveal 
that mean years of schooling is not correlated 
with percent in manufacturing or the odds ra- 
tios of having either a fourth or twelfth grade 
education, suggesting that educational expan- 
sion has an effect on inequality that is indepen- 
dent of local levels of industrialization and 
educational inequality. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


Industrialization decreases, maintains, and 
even increases racial inequality in Brazil, de- 
pending on the level of the occupational struc- 
ture examined. Thus the expectations that in- 
dustrialization would either decrease (Fernan- 
des 1965; Bastide 1965; Van den Berghe 1967; 
Souza 1968) or maintain (Blumer 1965; Ianni 
1987; Hasenbalg 1979) racial inequality are 
only partially correct. Previous studies have 
failed to consider that industrialization, as well 
as other strucural processes, may affect racial 
or ethnic inequality in ways that are quite dis- 
tinct across societies and by class within a so- 
ciety. The relation between industrialization 
and racial inequality depends largely on the so- 
cial meanings that are given to race in a par- 
ticular society and the potential benefits that 
inequality provides to the dominant group 
when that society becomes industrialized. 
Specifically, the cross-sectional analysis of 
employed males across 74 Brazilian metropoli- 
tan areas demonstrates that industrialization is 
associated with decreased racial inequality 
across the full occupational distribution and at 


17 These results are also supported in separate 
analyses of the North and South regions. 
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the bottom of the occupational structure. On 
the other hand, the findings also show that in- 
dustrialized areas have greater racjal inequal- 
ity at the top of the occupational structure than 
do less industrialized areas, although the re- 
sults in this study are not significant on this 
point. Furthermore, the magnitude of the ef- 
fects at the top are clearly greater than those at 
the bottom. The negative relationship between 
industrialization and inequality across the full 
occupational distribution is driven by results at 
the blue-collar level because most jobs in Bra- 
zil are blue-collar—these results remain with 
or without controls for education, suggesting 


that industrialization has both direct effects on 


the labor market and indirect effects via the 
educational system. 

Interestingly, educational development, 
which is unrelated to industrialization, has 
similar effects on occupational inequality. 
Greater mean years of schooling dispropor- 
tionately benefited whites compared to non- 
whites, increasing inequality at managerial/ 
professional and white collar levels, although 
it slightly decreased inequality in skilled blue- 
collar occupations. Separate analyses of ma- 
jority nonwhite (North) and majority white 
(South) areas lend further support to these 
findings. Thus the evidence in this study is 
consistent: Development in Brazil, whether 
measured by industrialization or educational 
expansion, or whether analyzed for all of Bra- 
zil or separately. for the North or the South, 
has clearly increased racial inequalities in pro- 
fessional and white-collar occupations while 
decreasing inequality in skilled blue-collar oc- 
cupations. 

Support for the conventional view for blue- 
collar occupations, that industrialization re- 
duces inequality, may occur because white 
workers have not systematically opposed the 
entrance of nonwhites into the industrial work- 
. ing class (Hasenbalg 1979; Andrews 1991). In 
fact, since 1930, a white-dominated labor 
movement has often perceived racial unity as 
key to its survival (Andrews 1991). There have 
been attempts to divide the labor movement 
along racial lines, but these attempts have had 
little success (Maram 1977). 

The finding that industrialization reduces in- 
equality only at the bottom of the occupational 
structure is also consistent with previous find- 
ings on residential segregation— that racism in 
Brazil increases with income (Telles 1992) and 


that negative racial attitudes are clearly less in- 
tense among poor whites when compared to 
middle class whites throughout Brazil (Ianni 
1987: 65). Relatedly, many Brazilian whites 
seem to accept blacks and browns in even 
highly skilled blue-collar jobs, whereas they are 
often discomforted by their presence in white- 
collar jobs. 

The newer middle class of industrialized ar- 
eas has a proportionately smaller Afro-Brazil- 
ian component than the older middle class of 
the less industrialized areas. Findings indicate 
that the negative effect of industrialization on 
racial inequality at this level cannot be blamed 
solely on racial inequality in education. Rea- 
sons for not employing or promoting non- 
whites in higher occupations may have shifted 
from instances of prejudice by individual em- 
ployers to depersonalized, institutionalized 
racism; companies claim that hiring non- 
whites at high levels hurt a company’s reputa- 
tion and that white workers do not want non- 
white supervisors (Hasenbalg 1979; Andrews 
1991). On the other hand, the personal disdain 
that employers have for working in close con- 
tact with nonwhites continues as a reason for 
not hiring nonwhites in white-collar jobs, 
even in highly industrialized areas (Andrews 
1991). That the white middle class may feel 
more uncomfortable than the white working 
class with the presence of nonwhites is not 
surprising given the rather extensive inter-ra- 
cial contact at the lower level and the near ab- 
sence of an Afro-Brazilian middle class 
(Telles 1992). The inefficiency of this system 
of racism may be tolerated in Brazil because 
of the exceptionally high profit margins of its 
manufacturing industries (Braga and Rossi 
1986). 

The strengthening of racial barriers to 
middle class employment may reshape norms 
and values regarding the appropriate “place of 
blacks” (to use a Brazilian-Portuguese term), 
norms that in themselves tend to reinforce and 
even increase inequality at certain occupational 
levels. That Afro-Brazilians are not represented 
in the middle class is often perceived as nor- 
mal by Euro-Brazilians. Furthermore, whites 
often do not perceive these divisions as result- 
ing from racism, largely because of the widely- 
held ideology of racial democracy (Degler 
1986; Hanchard forthcoming). In turn, Afro- . 
Brazilians may internalize the idea that blue- 
collar work is “their place” and thus may re- 
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duce their aspirations and avoid the humilia- 
tion of discrimination by not competing for 
managerial/professional jobs. 

Some authors have argued that because in- 
dustrialization provides greater opportunities 
for nonwhites in the labor market, racial com- 
petitiveness is heightened, and thus so is white 
racism (Bastide and Van den Berghe 1957; 
Bastide 1965; Van den Berghe 1967). The evi- 
dence from this study partially supports this 
claim for the labor market, but evidence on in- 
creasing racism in interpersonal relations is 
not supported. While inequality in the labor 
market may decline with increased industrial- 
ization, evidence shows that interpersonal bar- 
riers between racial groups, measured by in- 
termarriage and residential segregation, are 
unaffected by industrialization. (Telles 1992; 
1993). 

Racial composition and industrialization are 
highly related across Brazilian regions, but the 
analysis of many metropolitan areas permits 
separate analysis of these variables. The effects 
of nonwhite population percentages are mixed. 
Spill-over or queuing theory was supported 
only when the effects of education were not 
controlled (Lieberson 1980; Semyonov, Hoyt, 
and Scott 1984a; Tienda and Lii 1987). How- 
ever, this finding seems to be driven by large 
differences in racial composition and was not 
supported when the range of metropolitan ar- 
eas was limited to majority white or majority 
nonwhite areas. The strongest percent non- 
white effect is in the mostly nonwhite areas 
(North), where it seems that an educational 
spillover operates in which nonwhites encoun- 
ter less competition from the white minority in 
higher education. As a result, a significant, 
though small, black and mulatto middle class 
is especially likely to exist in these areas 
(Azevedo 1953; Telles 1992). However, al- 
though the expansion of higher education in the 
1970s may have led to unprecedented mobility 
for some nonwhites, higher education has 
mostly benefited the almost entirely white, 
middle, and upper-middle classes (Castro 
1985; Durham and Schwartzman 1989). 
Higher education is concentrated in the mostly 
white regions of Brazil, and in such places the 
odds of Afro-Brazilians gaining access to it are 
quite low. 

Racial identification in Brazil may be condi- 
tioned by region and class. The boundary sepa- 
rating white and nonwhite may vary by region 
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as whites in places experiencing large scale 
European immigration are more likely to be of 
purely European origin than whites in places 
with little European immigration and centuries 
of miscegenation. However, because race is 
socially defined, local constructions of race, at 
least in terms of the white-nonwhite di- 
chotomy, are more valid than more universal 
indicators based on color or phenotype. The 
influence of class on racial identification may 
be more problematic to this study as upward 
mobility may have a “whitening” effect. The 
extent to which this occurs and how it varies 
by region is not at all clear, as available evi- 
dence tends to be based on small and isolated 
communities (Hutchinson 1957; Harris 1964; 
Kottack 1967). However, there is no indication 
that this effect varies with local levels of in- 
dustrialization, so that variations in the extent 
to which class affects racial identification is not 
likely to change the relation of industrializa- 
tion with inequality. 

Although racial inequality in general has de- 
creased with industrialization, it nevertheless 
remains high throughout Brazil. No amount of 
economic development is likely to change the 
situation substantially, and development will 
sustain or increase inequality at white collar 
occupational levels. It would seem that only 
direct state intervention could make any real 
difference in the racial order. However, the 
false perception that racism is only a minor 
problem in Brazil and that any legal recogni- 
tion of race will actually create a racial prob- 
lem has led to a persistent avoidance of the race 
issue. The Brazilian state does nothing to pro- 
tect its citizens against racism, allowing em- 
ployers to discriminate at will without fear of 
legal consequences, leading to the persistence 
of low status among nonwhites. Brazilian 
nonracialism and reliance on industrialization 
to reduce racial inequalities, when such in- 
equalities are acknowledged, has produced 
little to be optimistic about. 
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occupational stratification, and residential segre- 
gation in Brazil and to assess their implications for 
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tus and progress of the children of immigrant 
groups in Los Angeles and is co-director of a lon- 
gitudinal and intergenerational study of Mexican- 
Americans. 
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Appendix: Correlations Among Variables: 74 Metropolitan Areas in Brazil, 1980 


Variable D 0 B) 
Dependent Variables 
(1) Net Difference 1.000 —  — 
(2) Odds (whites:nonwhites) of 504 1.000 — 
being managerial/professional 
(3) Odds (whites:nonwhites) of 808 .723 1.000 
being white collar 
Independent Variables 
(4) Odds (whites:nonwhites) of 652 401 .315 
being skilled blue-collar among 
all blue-collar 
(5) Percent in manufacturing -~205 474 230 
(6) São Paulo State 167 483 376 
(7) Odds (whites:nonwhites) of 092 —.440 —.166 
being a migrant 
(8) Percent nonwhite (square root) —070 —328 —.540 
(9) Odds (whites:nonwhites) of 773 4S3 "M 
having 4+ years schooling 
(10) Odds (whites:nonwhites) of 465 839 Ni 
having 12+ years schooling 
(11) Mean years of schooling 572 293 A51 
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HOW 4.5 MILLION IRISH IMMIGRANTS 
BECAME 40 MILLION IRISH AMERICANS: 
DEMOGRAPHIC AND SUBJECTIVE ASPECTS OF THE 

. ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF WHITE AMERICANS” 


JOSHUA R. GOLDSTEIN 
University of California, Berkeley 
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University of California, Berkeley 


In 1980, for the first time, the U.S. Census contained a subjective question about ethnic 
identity. Natural increase, intermarriage, and subjective identification contribute to the 
current size of each ethnic group. Simulations for the British-, Irish-, German-, and Ital- 
ian-origin populations show the interaction among time of arrival, overall fertility and 
mortality trends, and differential fertility in determining natural increase. The subjective 
identification with some ethnic groups, notably the Irish and Germans, exceeds what 
natural increase would imply, while identification with other ethnic groups falls short of 
what demographic processes would imply. Loglinear models of ethno-religious inter- 
marriage show that religious diversity is an important factor in the diffusion of Irish and 
German identities, while the relative religious homogeneity of the British and Italians 
limits the diffusion of those identities. The subjective component is a residual in this 


analysis. 


hite Americans think of themselves as 

the children of immigrants. Our calcu- 
lations from the General Social Survey (GSS) 
(Davis and Smith 1992) show that when white 
American adults are asked “What country or 
part of the world did your ancestors come 
from?" 92 percent can name a specific country 
or part of the world, and 89.4 percent of those 
name a Buropean country. The modal re- 
sponses among.the remainder are "American 
Indian" (which raises questions about the 


* Direct correspondence to Michael Hout, De- 
partment of Sociology, 410 Barrows Hall, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, CA 94720; e-mail: 
MIKEHOUT @ CMSA.BBRKELEY.EDU. This paper was pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the Population As- 
sociation of America, April 1993, Cincinnati, OH. 
It expands on a paper on the Irish presented at the 
annual meeting of the American Sociological As- 
sociation, August 1991, also in Cincinnati. We 
thank Conor Ward for his comments and support 
while Hout was in residence at the Social Science 
Research Lab, University College, Dublin, in July 
1991. The Survey Research Center, Committee on 
Research, and Department of Demography, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, and an NICHHD grant 
to the Department of Demography (HD07275-9) 
have supported our research. We have benefited 
from comments offered by Richard Alba, Andrew 
Gelman, Leo A. Goodman, Robert McCaa, and 
Dudley Poston. 


"race" item), followed by "Mexico" and 
"French Canada." The 1980 Census question 
yielded similar results; only 8 percent of whites 
failed to mention a European country when 
asked the subjective ancestry question 
(Lieberson and Waters 1988; Farley 1991).! 
Although nearly all white Americans are de- 
scendants of Europeans, very few are actually 
the children of immigrants; most non-Latino 
whites are natives with native parents. For 
most Americans, the family lines to Europe 
stretch back at least two generations. For 
groups that started coming to North America 
before 1800, the number of current descen- 
dants far exceeds the total number of immi- 
grants. For example, the 1980 Census enumer- 
ated over 40 million Irish Americans — 18 per- 
cent of the U.S. population (Lieberson and 
Waters 1988:table 2.1).? Immigration records 


l Yet recent work has raised serious questions 
about how deep the roots of nationality are (Lieber- 
son and Waters 1988; Waters 1990; Alba 1990; 
Farley 1991). The majority of adults from the larg- 
est European groups are not only native born, but 
are the offspring of native-born parents. Intermar- 
riage has increased (Alba 1976; Alba and Chamlin 
1983; Waters 1990). Most significantly, some 
people are not reliable in their reports of their own 
nativity (Smith 1985; Waters 1987; Farley 1991). 

2 The ethnic ancestry data from the 1980 Census 
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indicate that 4.1 million immigrants came from 
Ireland between 1820 and 1920 (Blessing 
1985). Add to that the 400,000 Irish-origin resi- 


dents already present in 1790 (not all of whom: 


were immigrants) and the 200,000 to 300,000 
immigrants from Ireland since 1920 and you 
have an Irish immigrant base of 4.7 to 4.8 mil- 
lion people. The 40 million people who identi- 
fied themselves as native-born Irish Americans 
in the 1980 census constitute an amazing nine- 
fold increase of current stock over the original 
source of 4.5 million immigrants (not counting 
the 200,000 Irish-born American residents and 
naturalized citizens). A similar increase could 
be shown for other groups that immigrated 
early, such as the British and the Germans. 
Even groups that first arrived significantly 
later, such as the Italians and Poles, could have 
high ratios of current ethnic population to num- 
ber of immigrants because their fertility during 
their first generation in the United States was 
as high as the fertility of the Irish and British 
during colonial times (Morgan, Watkins, and 
Ewbank 1993). 

Nearly half of the white Americans who 
identify a European country name more than 
one (Farley 1991). For example, of the 40 mil- 
lion Irish Americans enumerated in the 1980 
census, about half are of mixed heritage. Of 
those who name Ireland first in the GSS (which 
since 1985 has coded as many as three ethnic 
responses), 51 percent mention a second and 
some even a third country of origin. Among 
those who name a country other than Ireland 
first, Ireland is the most common second 


are based on responses to the question, “What is 
this person’s ancestry?’ The question was posed for 
each member of a household, but was directed to 
the person filling out the form (usually a member 
of that household). It was followed by a blank line. 
Under the line, the U.S. Bureau of the Census 
printed some examples: “(For example: Afro- 
Amer., English, French, German, Honduran, Hun- 
garian, Irish, Italian, Jamaican, Korean, Lebanese, 
Mexican, Nigerian, Polish, Ukrainian, Venezuelan, 
etc.)." Respondents could list any number of ances- 
tries for each household member. The first two en- 
tries that referred to a country were coded (religious 
and racial entries were ignored). For 17 special 
combinations of three groups, the Census coded 
three entries. The figure of 40 million we report 
here comes from Lieberson and Waters (1988:table 
2.1). It refers to all coded references to “Irish,” in- 
cluding reports that mention Irish and nothing else 
and Irish and one or two other groups. 


choice, and is tied with Germany as a third 
choice among those choosing three or more 
countries. 

How did 4.5 million Irish immigrants come 
to be 40 million Irish Americans? The growth 
of ethnic populations, including the Irish, has 
three components: natural increase, intermar- 
riage, and preference. We combine a demo- 
graphic analysis of natural increase with a so- 
ciological analysis of intermarriage. Preference ` 
is a subjective component; it remains a residual 
in our analysis. 

We focus on Great Britain,? Ireland, Ger- 
many, and Italy for both practical and substan- 
tive reasons. From a practical point of view, 
data on immigration, fertility, and ethnic iden- 
tification are available at a country-specific 
level for all four countries. A similar analysis 
attempting to analyze Swedish identification, 
for example, would encounter the difficulty 
that sometimes Sweden is included in the gen- 
eral category of “Scandinavian.” From a sub- 
stantive point of view, these four ethnic groups 
constitute four out of five of the most common 
ethnic identity responses for white Americans. 
(Actually, French-American was named 
slightly more often than Italian-American, but 
the complications of immigration via Canada 
made the French a difficult group to study.) In 
addition, the four countries represent a range 
of the U.S. ethnic experience. The four coun- 
tries differ in religious heterogeneity: British 
immigrants were primarily Protestants, Italian 
immigrants were Catholics, Irish immigrants 
were both Catholics and Protestants, and Ger- 
man immigrants were a mix of Catholics, Prot- 
estants, and Jews. The timing of peak immi- 
gration to the United States differs for these 
four countries as well; the British were the ear- 
liest group, followed by the Irish, the Germans, 
and then the Italians. 


NATURAL INCREASE COMPOUNDED 
BY TIME IN THE UNITED STATES 


The simplest demographic analysis of the eth- 
nic identities reported in the 1980 Census 
compares the number of modern ethnics with 
the number of immigrants from each country 
of origin. The two would be equal if there 


3 "British" throughout this paper refers to persons 
who list England, Scotland, or Wales as the coun- 
try or part of the world their ancestors came from. 
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were no natural increase (if each immigrant re- 
placed him or herself with exactly one descen- 
dent), if there were no intermarriage, and no 
preferential identification. The number of im- 
migrants recorded since 1820 is small, and the 
numbers for all four groups are surprisingly 
similar: 5 million British, 4.5 million Irish, 7 
million Germans, and 5.5 million Italians (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census 1975, 1991). Comparing 
these figures with the 61 million British, 40 
million Irish, 49 million Germans, and 12 mil- 
lion Italians reported in the 1980 census we 
find very little accord. For example, more Ital- 
ians have immigrated to the United States than 
both the British and the Irish, and yet those 
claiming Italian ancestry in 1980 number less 
than one-third of those claiming British or 
Irish ancestry. 

It is easy to see why the total number of im- 
migrants is a poor measure of current popula- 
tion size. First, even under our assumptions of 
no intermarriage, the cumulative sum of immi- 
grants omits any information about the popu- 
lation resident in the United States before im- 
migration statistics were kept. Second, a raw 
total does not allow for changes due to natural 
increase. And third, the total ignores differ- 
ences in immigration timing. Like the value of 
a dollar saved, the current number of descen- 
dants of an immigrant in a growing population 
depends on the time elapsed since he or she 
was, figuratively, deposited in the bank. 


Data Sources and Assumptions 


A simple model incorporating these three fac- 
tors takes into account the composition of the 
population present in the United States in 1820, 
time-specific rates of natural increase, and the 
timing of immigration by the different ethnic 
groups. Populations can be projected recur- 
sively from one year to the next using the fol- 
lowing equation: 

Ky, 7 K exp(r) +h, (1) 
where K, is the ethnic population size at time f, 
r, is the intrinsic rate of natural increase at time 
t, and J, is the number of immigrants at time t. 
Each ethnic group is projected separately. 

Initial population size. The initial population 
size of each ethnic group in 1820, the begin- 
ning of our projection period, is based on eth- 
nic surname analysis of the 1790 population 
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(U.S. Bureau of the Census 1975). Applying 
the ethnic proportions of the 1790 to the 1820 
Census count of the U.S. population, we as- 
sume no major changes occurred in the rela- 
tive sizes of the different ethnic groups be- 
tween these two dates. 

Immigration. Complete time series of immi- 
gration by source and year are available start- 
ing from 1820 (U.S. Bureau of the Census 
1975, 1991).4 The definition of "immigrant" 
used by the compilers of U.S. immigration sta- 
tistics is inconsistent. During most of the pe- 
riod from 1820 to 1980, including the years of 
peak immigration, the total number of immi- 
grants equals the total number of alien passen- 
ger arrivals, excluding short-term visitors. No 
account is taken of return migration or of those. 
resident aliens returning from travel abroad. 
Fortunately for our purposes these-two effects 
are of similar magnitude, ranging from 10 to 
20 percent of arrivals, and cancel each other 
out for the groups for which estimates have 
been made (Kamphoefner 1991:300).° 

Intrinsic growth rates. We use estimated av- 
erage white fertility rates (Coale and Zelnick 
1963; Heuser 1974; U.S. Bureau of the Census 
1991) and female life tables (Coale and Zelnick 
1963:tables 11 and 20; National Center for 
Health Statistics [NCHS] 1983:table 6) to cal- 
culate intrinsic rates of natural increase (the 
crude growth rate of a population in its stable 
age structure) for the period 1820 to 1980. We 
use the standard approximation of the net re- ~ 
production rate: 





* Annual immigration figures are considered in- 
complete for land arrivals prior to 1904, but this 
should not have major effects on the figures for Ital- 
ians, British, Irish, and Germans who arrived by 
sea. À similar analysis of French-Americans, how- 
ever, would be difficult because of immigration by 
land from Canada. 

> Return migration as a proportion of immigra- 
tion from 1908 to 1924 is estimated to have been 
13.7 percent for Germans, 8.9 percent for Irish, and 
19.3 percent for British. The proportion of arriving 
immigrants from 1899 to 1910, who had lived pre-. 
viously in the United States is estimated to be 11.5 
percent for Germans, 18.3 percent for Irish, and 
25.4 percent for British (Kamphoefner 1991). It is 
difficult to evaluate the impacts of these measures 
as they cover different time periods. The propor- 
tion itself confounds contemporary immigration 
with the return immigration of those who had ar- 
rived at an earlier time. 
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NRR, = TFR, Aggy pr, (2) 
where NRR, is the net reproduction rate at time 
t, TFR, is the average total fertility rate of 
white women at time f, A, is the probability 
that a woman born at time * survives to the 
mean age of childbearing, and py is the propor- 
tion of births that are female, set equal to .49 
for the entire time period. We assume that the 
mean age of childbearing is 27.5 years 
throughout the projection, an assumption that 
seems reasonable given historical mean ages of 
child bearing in twentieth-century America and 
nineteenth-century Europe (Keyfitz and Flieger 
1968). The probability of survival to this mean 
age of childbearing, however, is allowed to 
vary with time. 

The NRR,, a generational measure, must be 
converted to an annual measure. We use the 
first order approximation, 

r, = In(NRR,)/ (3) 
where u represents the mean generation length, 
set constant at 27.5 (the assumed mean age of 
childbearing). 

The projection model in equations 1 through 
3 uses stable population assumptions that are 
clearly violated in U.S. demographic experi- 
ence. Neither fertility nor mortality in the 
United States have been constant. Populations 
have not maintained a stable age structure. 


 : However, simple models of stable population 


growth do provide appropriate relative weights 
for immigrants arriving at different time peri- 
ods. If we think of "reweighting" each immi- 
grant in terms of his or her present value, then 
equation 1 gives an excellent approximation by 
taking into account not only the timing of the 
immigrant's arrival, but also the cumulative ef- 
fect of subsequent fertility trends. 

Despite its suitability as a weighting func- 
tion, equation 1 seriously underestimates the 
size of contemporary populations. Applying 
the technique to the stream of all European im- 
migrants (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1975) 
projects only 130 million European descen- 
dants in 1980, whereas the white population 
counted in 1980 was 196 million — roughly a 
third larger than the projection. There are two 
main reasons for this shortfall. The intrinsic 
rate of increase does not include decreases in 
old-age mortality — it factors in changes in the 
probability of surviving up to the mean age of 


childbearing, but not changes in mortality be- 
yond age u. Nor does the model account for 
the fact that the average female immigrant has 
children quite soon after arriving — she does 
not wait the average 27.5 years needed for a 
newborn baby girl to reproduce herself. A 
third problem with the model is that it does not 
account for the dramatic waves in the age 
structure resulting from the baby boom. Be- 
cause there was a negative intrinsic rate of 
natural increase since 1965 our projected popu- 
lations decline after 1970. In reality, age struc- 
ture counterbalanced this decline, and there 
was a continuous increase in the number of 


of the Census 1991). — 7 

It seems reasonable to expect that both i in- ' 
creased life expectancy and a high average age 
of immigration should cause the projection to 
underestimate the number of descendants alive 
in 1980 by some factor proportional to the to- 
tal size of the projected population. Because of 
this, we scale fertility rates, TFR, upwards by 
a fixed constant for all time periods before ap- 
plying equation 2. This has the effect of in- 
creasing the size of each ethnic group propor- 
tionally, while still preserving the effects stem- 
ming from differences in timing of arrival. 
When applying equation 1 to the stream of all 
European immigrants we use a constant that 
produces a population equal in size to the 1980 
white population.’ We use the scaled rate of 





$ Applying the stationary population identity, that 
population size equals the product of the number of 
births in a year and life expectancy at birth, we can 
get an upper bound for this effect. The increase in 
life expectancy at birth from 50 in 1900 to 70 in 
1970 (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1975:55), would 
account for a 40 percent increase in population size. 
The actual effect should be considerably smaller, 
since equation 1 already accounts for decreases in 
mortality at ages less than 27.5. The magnitude of 
the effect of the age of immigrants could also be 
estimated, because arrival of an immigrant at age 
20 would mean that he or she would have children 
20 years earlier than a newborn baby girl, “arriv- 
ing" in the same year. This would add about 20 
years of "compound interest." 

T'This constant was 1.112, a number substantially 
smaller than the ratio of the enumerated white 
population to our projected European root popula- 
tion (196/130 = 1.508). The adjustment factor is 
smaller than the ratio of enumerated to projected 
populations because fertility rates during the peak 
arrival times were much higher than more recent 
times. 
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Table 1. Observed and Projected 1980 Population Sizes (in Millions) for Four European Ethnic Groups and the Total 
. European-Origin Population by Projection Type: United States, 1980, 1990 


Variable/ 
Scaling Condition British Irish 
OBSERVED POPULATION SIZE 
1980 Census 61.3 40.2 
1990 Census 40.1 38.7 
PROJECTED POPULATION SIZE FOR 1980 
Unadjusted 
No TFR differentials 50.0 22.9 
Low differentials 42.1 16.8 
Medium differentials 37.4 13.8 
High differentials 33.0 11.0 
Adjusted by Scaling Weight 
No TFR differentials 82.5 36.0 
Low differentials 69,2 26.3 
Medium differentials 61.3 215 
High differentials 54.0 17.1 


natural increase to produce the results we 
present in the body of this paper. Both scaled 
and unscaled results are given in Table 1. 


Initial Projection Using Average White 
Fertility 


Annual compounding of each population based 
on intrinsic rates of natural increase and yearly 
immigration yields plausible results. Whereas 
the 1980 Census counted 61 million British, 40 
million Irish, 49 million Germans, and 12 mil- 
lion Italians, our projection produced 82.5 mil- 
lion British, 36 million Irish, 34 million Ger- 
mans, and 10 million Italians. The British com- 
prise the largest group in both the projection 
and the Census, while the Italians comprise the 
smallest group: This indicates that this simple 
model has captured at least the most important 
demographic effects. 

However, it appears that there were more 
self-identified Irish and Germans and many 
fewer British than we would expect if growth 
rates varied over time but not among groups at 
any given time. Does this mean that a British 
ethnicity is somehow less salient to those of 


Ethnic Group 
German Italian White/European 
492 122 194.7 
58.0 14.7 208.7 
23.0 8.3 1302 
24.9 11.4 — 
26.2 11.9 — 
27.8 17.5 — 
34.3 10.2 196.1 
372 14.1 — 
392 14.7 — 
41.7 21.7 — 


British ancestry than an Irish or German 
ethnicity is to those of Irish and German an- 
cestry? Before we can answer this question, 
we must determine if it is reasonable to 
project all populations with the same rates of 
growth. 


Incorporating Differential Fertility by 
Ethnicity 


Perhaps the projection yields more British and 
fewer Italians than are counted in the Census 
because the average white fertility rates we use 
(equation 1) are higher than British fertility 
rates and lower than Italian fertility rates. To 
correct this obvious defect, we incorporate dif- 
ferential fertility by ethnicity into equation 1, 
producing a projection that is identical in form 
to our projections using average white fertility 
except for the addition of ethnicity-specific 
growth rates. 

As no available time-series show the trends 
in ethnicity-specific differential fertility, we 
model differential fertility based on cross-sec- 
tional differences at the turn of the century 
(Morgan et al. 1993). We assume that the pro- 
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portional differences in fertility follow a linear 
pattern that peaks around the turn of the cen- 
tury, the period for which were most confident 
in the weightings. National data on nineteenth- 
century fertility by ethnicity are not available. 
The regional data are limited to too few inter- 
ethnic comparisons for our purposes. Accord- 
ingly, we apply three possible scenarios for the 
emergence of differential fertility in the nine- 
teenth century and its virtual disap ce in 
the twentieth century (Westoff and Ryder 
1977). “Low differential fertility” begins in 
1890 and ends in 1930, “medium differential 
fertility” begins in 1860 and ends in 1930, and 
“high differential fertility” begins in 1860 and 
ends in 1960. The “medium” scenario, begin- 
ning in 1860 and ending in 1930, seems to us 
the most reasonable scenario, since the earlier 
date marks the appearance of parity-specific 
control (Sanderson 1979), and the later date 
marks the beginning of cyclical fertility pat- 
terns (Ryder 1973; also see Morgan et al. 
1993). 

The weighting system converts the average 
TFR of white women at a particular date to the 
TFR of women from a particular ethnic group 
at that same date using the following equation: 

TFR,,= TFR Wy , (4) 
where TFR, is the average TFR of white 
women at time t, TFR; is the estimated TFR of 
ethnic group i at time t, and wy is the propor- 
tional deviation of the fertility of ethnic group 
i at time f. 

The weight in 1910 equals the ratio of ethnic 
group is TFR to the average TFR in 1910 
(Morgan et al. 1993:table 1). The ratios equal 
1 before the onset of fertility differentials and 
return to 1 after the end of fertility differentials 
(the times of “onset” and “end” define the low, 
medium, and high projection conditions). Esti- 
mates of the ratios between the onset of differ- 
ential fertility and 1910 are obtained using lin- 
ear interpolations between 1 and the ratio ob- 
served in 1910; estimates of the ratios between 
1910 and the end of differential fertility are 
obtained using linear interpolations between 
the ratio observed in 1910 and 1. Figure 1 il- 
lustrates the weighting ratios used and the re- 
sulting differential fertility rates under the me- 
dium condition. 

Analysis of the 1910 Census Public Use 
Micro Sample reveals that Italians and Ger- 


mans had higher fertility than the average 
U.S. white woman, while British and Irish had 
lower levels of fertility (Morgan et al. 1993). 
It is not surprising then that the surplus of . 
British and deficit of Italians disappears when 
fertility differentials are taken into account. 
Table 1 summarizes the results of the projec- 
tions of this study, giving the projected size of 
each ethnic group in 1980 according to the 
different projection specifications. The me- 
dium projection corresponds remarkably well 
with the 1980 Census results; the projected 
size of the British population, 61 million, and 
the Italian population, 15 million, are both 
very close to the Census results. This may in 
part be an artifact of the scaling factor, which 
the British, being the largest group, play a 
larger role in setting. More important than the 
good fit for the British and Italians, however, 
is the large underestimation of Irish and Ger- 
man populations. Of the 40 million persons 
claiming Irish ancestry in 1980 the projection 
accounts for only 22 million, and of the 49 
million persons claiming German ancestry in 
1980 the projection accounts for only 40 mil- 
lion. 


Conclusions Regarding Natural Increase 


Our demographic analysis shows that length of 
time in the United States and former rates of 
high fertility account for a substantial portion 
of the difference between the current size of 
self-identified European-origin populations 
and the numbers of immigrants from those 
countries. Significant differences remain — the 
differences reflect both intermarriage and eth- 
nic identity preferences. 

A stable population projection of numbers of 
descendants from immigrant populations is 
equivalent to estimating the size of modern eth- 
nic populations in the absence of intermarriage 
between ethnic groups. À second way to think 
about our projection is as a more subtle, but 
perhaps more realistic, form of a null hypoth- 
esis that intermarriage has no effect on final 
ethnic population size. Intermarriage may oc- 
cur, but the children of an intermarriage have 
equal probabilities of identifying with either 
ethnicity. For example, according to this null 
hypothesis, out of 1,000 marriages of Irish and 
Italian spouses, on average one-half of the off- 
spring would consider themselves Irish and 
one-half would consider themselves Italian. 
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Figure 1. Differential Fertility Weights (w,) and Total Fertility Rates (TFR): "Medium" Condition 
Note: TFRs for each group were obtained by applying the differential fertility weights to the TFR for all whites. 


‘The significance of intermarriage levels 
(analyzed later in this paper) is then two-fold. 
First, intermarriage creates the opportunity for 
preferential identification, the process whereby 
one or several ethnic origins are selectively for- 
gotten and others are selectively remembered. 
Second, intermarriage creates the possibility of 
multiple responses to questions about ethnicity, 
that one is, say, both Italian and Irish. Multiple 
responses are important: As noted earlier, 
nearly half of the whites who claim a national 
origin name more than one country. 


INTERMARRIAGE: ETHNICITY AND 
RELIGION 


Intermarriage and its complement, homogamy, 
are generally assumed to be critical factors in 
whether national origin groups grow or de- 
cline. Generations of “pure” Irish, Italians, 
Poles, and so on, have admonished their chil- 
dren to marry within the group to preserve it. 
However, recent findings by Alba (1990) and 
Waters (1990) imply that intermarriage hurts 
some groups but helps others, at least in the 


«h. 
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numerical sense. In the world of ethnic op- 
tions, intermarriage provides.an opportunity to 
exercise one’s options. For some ethnic 
groups, intermarriage thins out the ethnic heri- 
tage because few offspring of mixed marriages 
remember ancestors from that group. For other 
groups, intermarriage is a recruitment oppor- 
tunity because the offspring of mixed mar- 
riages often think of themselves as part of that 
group; simplifying their mixed heritage with a 
single mention or expressing the sense that 
they "feel closer" to one group than to the 
other. : 
Formally, we could show that if all groups 
have the same intermarriage rates and if the 
patterns of intermarriage between each pair of 
groups is symmetrical, then intermarriage will 
have no effect on the size of the population 
identifying with a group. However, there 
would be no point in such a formal exercise 
because neither premise is true. Intermarriage 
differs significantly among ethnic groups (Alba 
1976; Lieberson and Waters 1988). The groups 
that started coming to North America first now 
have higher rates of intermarriage than groups 
that have come in large numbers more recently 
have had. This has led some observers. of 
ethnicity to include intermarriage as a condi- 
tion of assimilation (Gordon 1964). Geographi- 
cally dispersed groups are also more likely to 
intermarry than are isolated or concentrated 
groups (Peach 1974; Lieberson and Waters 
1988). | | 

Religious creed is a critical component of 
ethnic identification and, necessarily, intermar- 
riage. The association between husbands' and 
wives' religions before marriage is probably 
stronger than the association between their 
ethnicities (Johnson 1979). Sociologists’ con- 
cern with the religious component of ethnic in- 
termarriage originates with Kennedy's (1944, 
1952) concept of "the triple melting pot" — 
that Protestants, Catholics, and Jews each have 
their own melting pot and that strong social and 
doctrinal barriers prevent the assimilation of 
these three major religious groups (also see 
Herberg 1960). Kennedy observed a decline in 
religious inmarriage in New. Haven, Connecti- 
cut, between 1870 and 1940, but she found that 
most women who married across ethnic lines 
married men of their own religion. . 

Understanding the triple melting pot is im- 
portant to the hypothesis that intermarriage is 
the source of Irish and Germans growth be- 


cause Irish and Germans can be found in more 
than one of the three melting pots. Unlike 
nearly all other groups, the Irish and Germans 
are religiously divided. Only the French and 
the Czechs are more evenly split between 
Protestant and Catholic than are the Irish 
(Lieberson and Waters 1988:table 7.9); the 
Germans are distributed throughout all three 
melting pots because of their mix of Protes- 
tants, Catholics, and Jews. This religious mix 
gives the Irish and Germans access to partners 
in two or three of the melting pots, while ho- 
mogeneous groups will have a tendency to 
marry in only one of the three pots. Contacts 
with more than one melting pot enhance the 
prospects for group growth as long as succes- 
sive generations remember their link to Ire- 
land or Germany. 

Peach (1980) reopened the triple melting pot 
issue with questions about the role of residen- 
tial segregation in New Haven. He pointed out 
that the Irish were remote from other Catholic 
groups, especially Polish, Italian, and other 
southern, central, and eastern Europeans, and 
in closer proximity to Protestant groups like the 
Scandinavians and English. He argued that this 
segregation pattern is inconsistent with the ex- 
istence of a Catholic melting pot. Lieberson 
and Waters (1988) discussed Peach's critique 
of Kennedy. They concluded that Peach's ar- 
gument implies. that researchers must include 
residence in their analyses, but not that religion 
is insignificant. They showed that Catholic se- 
lection is negative for predominantly non- 
Catholic groups, near zero for the mixed 
groups, and positive for the predominantly 
Catholic groups. This paper replicates 
Lieberson and Waters's finding with a data set 
that measures spouses' religious origins di- 
rectly. 

Lieberson and Waters (1988) revised Peach's 
(1980) point into an argument that residential 
segregation contributes to the propensity of 
people to marry within their own ethnic group. 
“Tf the ethnic groups continué to maintain their 
distinctive current patterns of residential con- 
centration in the United States, we can expect 
differential levels of intermarriage between 
various ethnic combinations in the nation — 
with certain combinations being far more com- 
mon and others less so — even if the groups 
would be fully indifferent to the ethnic origins 
of their. prospective mates” (Lieberson and 
Waters 1988:236). It is important to point out 
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that Peach was concerned with residential seg- 
regation in a local context while Lieberson and 
Waters address the regional concentration of 
ethnic populations.® 


Intermarriage Data 


We use the GSS (Davis and Smith 1992) for 
1985 through 1990 to analyze intermarriage. 
“Each survey is an independently drawn 
sample of English-speaking persons 18 years 
of age and over, living in noninstitutional ar- 
rangements within the United States” (Davis 
and Smith 1992:vii). The GSS from 1985 
through 1990 contain data on 4,020 currently 
married whites (out of an initial sample of 
9,213 persons) with data on their own religion 
and ethnicity and the religion and ethnicity of 
their spouses. Since 1972, the GSS has in- 
cluded questions on respondents’ ethnicities 
(Davis and Smith 1992), but no data on 
spouses’ ethnicities were included until 1985. 
This is the source of most of what is known 
about ethno-religious stratification and differ- 


8 The data available for this study were fully ad- 
equate to assess the effect of religion on intermar- 
riage. Assessing the effect of residence is compli- 
cated by our need to choose a level of aggregation 
in measuring segregation. As mentioned above, 
Peach (1981) analyzed neighborhood segregation 
while Lieberson and Waters (1988) showed the ef- 
fects of regional concentration. Our study also uses 
regional concentration measures to analyze national 
intermarriage patterns. Generally, sociologists and 
demographers follow the principle of minimal ag- 
gregation when working with individual level data, 
but we are not sure that minimal aggregation is best 
in this instance. It certainly would be if marriage 
partners were always drawn from the same neigh- 
borhood. It might even be the best idea if marriages 
were localized in some other way (e.g., at the 
school district level). However, while a significant 
fraction of Americans find marriage partners next 
door, on the next block, and in high school, mil- 
lions of others travel great distances and meet their 
eventual mates in new surroundings at college, in 
the army, on the job, or maybe even on a cruise ship 
(if the ads are to be believed). Studies of local com- 
munities would not be well suited to analyzing this 
“extended” marriage pattern. Any study that relied 
on such a close look would be well-defined for the 
individuals who married within the locale, but mis- 
leading for those who cast a broader net. The prob- 
lem is that one group is not representative of the 
other. 


entiation in the contemporary United States 
(Johnson 1979; Greeley 1981, 1989; Roof and 
McKinney 1987). Beginning in 1985, the GSS 
has also included a question on spouse's 
ethnicity (for married respondents). The 1985 
to .1990 series on respondent's and spouse's 
ethnicity is the source for this paper. The 
ethnicity questions are: 


For Respondent: From what countries or parts of 
the world did your ancestors 
come? 


LINTERVIEWER: [f single country 
is named, refer to national 
codes below, and enter code 
number in boxes. 


If more than one country is 
named, refer to national codes 
below, code up to three re- 
sponses and then ask:] 


Which of these countries do 
you feel closer to? 

[If one country is named, refer 
to the codes below, and enter 
code in the boxes. If R cannot 
decide on one country, enter 
code 88.] 


From what countries or parts of 
the world did your (husband’s/ 
wife’s) ancestors come? 


[Identical probes and coding.] 


Forty countries of origin are identified in 
the GSS, including “America” (see Lieberson 


For Spouse: 


Solving the problem of how broad a view to take 


of ethnic residential clustering is beyond the scope 
of this paper. For present purposes the relative ef- 
fects of religion and residence are far less impor- 
tant than assessing the absolute effect of religion 
per se. With that in mind it is important to find an 
adequate control for residential segregation without 
necessarily advancing knowledge on the subject. 
Lacking data on individuals' mobility (other than a 
crude indicator of whether or not the respondent but 
not the spouse lives in the same city and state as 
when she or he was growing up) but suspecting that 
the probability of a contact resulting in marriage 
declines as distance from the subject's adolescent 
home increases (according to some function that 
drops off rapidly then levels to an asymptote, e.g., 
l/d where d is the distance between the subject's 
adolescent home and the point in question), we 
have adopted Lieberson and Waters's (1988) ap- 
proach to examining patterns of regional cluster- 
ing. 
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1985). A 41st category (labeled “none”) is in- 
cluded for respondents who named no coun- 
tries. In Smith's (1985) terms this is a subjec- 
tive operationalization of nationality that 
maximizes response rates at the cost of elicit- 
ing a response from people who are distant 
from their origins and to whom ethnicity or 
nationality is unimportant (Waters 1990). Sub- 
jectivity is especially important in studies of 
intermarriage because it invites the respondent 
to exaggerate homogamy. Our suspicion is 
that some respondents with complicated or 
unknown backgrounds emphasized those ele- 
ments of nativity that they share (or imagine 
they share) with their spouses. Of course, 
there might be others who emphasized differ- 
ences between themselves and their spouses. 
With the data at hand we do not know which 
tendency (if either) predominates. 

Since 1985 the GSS has coded up to three 
nationalities for each individual and their 
spouse. We originally had separate categories 
for single and multiple mentions of the most 
common nationalities (British, German, and 
Irish), but the resulting tables were too sparse 
to yield reliable statistical analysis. 

The GSS does not include a question on the 
spouse's race, so we cannot combine interra- 
cial and interethnic marriage. The patterns for 
nonwhites would undoubtedly differ from 
those of whites, so only whites are included.? 
Analyzing only whites obviates the need to use 
the GSS weights because the only function of 
the weights is to adjust for the oversampling of 
African Americans in 1987. The nature of the 
question limits the analysis to currently mar- 
ried persons who live with their spouse. 

The advantage of using the GSS rather than 
the much larger 1980 and 1990 Censuses to 
analyze ethnic intermarriage is that the GSS 
includes data on religion. We use the data on 
religious origins instead of current religion be- 
cause many people switch religions to make a 
mixed marriage homogeneous (Greeley 
1989:60—61). To analyze current religion would 
overstate religious homogamy (Johnson 1979: 
chap. 1). The religious origin questions are: 

For Respondent: In what religion were you 
raised? 

In what religion was your (hus- 
band/wife) raised? 


? The few cases that report "Africa" as spouse's 
ethnicity are kept and coded with "other." 


For Spouse: 





Five religious categories are identified: Protes- 
tant, Catholic, Jewish, other religion, and no 
religion. 

We can imagine an analysis of the 41 x 41 x 
5 x 5 table resulting from cross-classifying the 
fully detailed versions of the GSS ethnicity 
and religion items for respondents and 
spouses. That table would have 42,025 cells 
— far too much detail for the 4,020 respon- 
dent-spouse couples combined in the 1985 to 
1990 GSS sample. Therefore, we analyze a 
9x 9 x 2 x 2 cross-classification resulting 
from collapsing some ethnic and religious cat- 
egories. For husband's and wife's ethnicity we 
want as many "pure" categories as we could 
muster, so we let the five largest groups — 
German, British, Irish, Polish, and Italian — 
stand alóne, combine the three Latino groups 
into one "Hispanic" category, combine Cana- 
dians and "Americans" into a North American 
group, combine all other whites who men- 
tioned a country of origin (or two or three) in 
a miscellaneous group (including people who 
mentioned two or three groups but did not 
consider themselves closer to one or another), 
and left the "nones" as a separate category. 
The prevalence of Catholics among the Ital- 
jans, Poles, and Hispanics precludes the use of 
much detail about husband's and wife's reli- 
gion. We use a simple dichotomy that distin- 
guishes between Catholics and all others. 
Table 2 shows the cross-classification of the 
9-category ethnicity variable with the Catho- 
lic-other religious classification and sex for 
respondents and their spouses. To simplify the 
statistical modeling, we concatenate ethnicity 
and religion to convert the two variables into 
one 18-category variable that we refer to as 
"ethno-religious origin." There is no statisti- 
cally significant difference between the ethno- 
religious distribution of female respondents 
and the male respondents' reports of their 
wives' ethno-religious origins. Nor is there a 
significant difference between male respon- 
dents’ own reports and the reports of female 
respondents about their husbands. Therefore, 
we drop the distinction between respondent 
and spouse and use husband's and wife's 
ethno-religious origin as the variables of 
analysis. The statistical modeling is done on 
the 18 x 18 husband-wife tables. The counts 
are given in the Appendix Table. 
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Table 2. Ethno-Religious Group of Respondent and 


Spouse by Sex of Respondent: Percentages of 


Ever-Married Adults, United States, 1985-1990 


ee as Respondents Spouses 
Group Men Women Wives Husbands 
Catholics 
Irish 4.5 3.8 5.1 4.0 
German 3.9 43 3.0 3.8 
British 9 8 .9 1.0 
Polish 2.6 2.7 2.6 2.7 
Italian 4.1 4.7 5.5 4.0 
Hispanic 4.0 3.5 4.1 3.4 
Other 53 6.4 5.6 5.4 
American 1.9 1.4 22 2.0 
None 3.6 3.0 3.1 3.5 
Non-Catholics 
Irish 6.4 5.7 5.6 7.5 
German 13.2 13.2 12.3 12.6 
British 13.7 11.6 11.7 14.0 
Polish 8 7 8 3 
Italian 7 6 3 7 
Hispanic 4 4 3 6 
Other 13.7 15.3 13.9 13.4 
American 3.7 3.7 3.9 4.0 
None 16.6 18.3 19.2 17.0 
Total percent 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Number 1,965 2,055 1,965 2,055 
of cases 
Intermarriage Model 


The model for interethnic marriage draws on 
models of social mobility processes (Goodman 
1979, 1984; Hout 1983, 1984; Sobel, Hout, and 
Duncan 1985). Let i (=1,...,18) index the 
wife's ethno-religious group andj (= 1,...,18) 
index the husband's. We use the idea that the 
number of couples that combine groups i and j 
will be proportional to certain covariates of be- 
ing in group / or group J. “Covariates” are 
quantities that describe attributes of groups i 
ànd j, such as the proportion of the group that 
is foreign born or the proportion who have 
gone to college. Pagnini and Morgan (1990) 
used these methods to study intermarriage in 
1910. Johnson (1979), Mare (1991), and 
Kalmijn (1991) used these methods to study 
religious and educational homogamy. : 
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In the model in equation 5, the expected 
number of couples. with the combination of 
wife's ethno-religious group / and husband's 
group J is written as a multiplicative function 
of the size of the sample (fy), the relative sizes 
of groups i and j (f and B), the difference be- 
tween the size of group / for husbands and the 
size of group j for wives (œ), and the 
covariates (X4): 


K 
Fy = e Rel Raga (5) 


where the covariates are described below. The 
o terms can be dropped if the husbands’ and 
wives' marginals are symmetrical (Sobel et al. 
1985; Goodman 1987). Because all of the as- 
sociation parameters are symmetrical, the 
model in equation 5 is a special case of quasi- 
symmetry (QS); without the o; terms it is a spe- 
cial case of symmetry (Sobel et al. 1985). 

The model in equation 5 might be easier to 
interpret as a model of association. Association 
is the statistical representation of homogamy 
and an inverse function of intermarriage. The 
weaker the association, the higher the rate of 
intermarriage. Of course intermarriage be- 
tween two groups i and j can differ from that 
between i and some other group j', so we index 
association by i and J. Sobel et al. (1985) de- 
fined a measure of association that (adapting 


. their terminology to intermarriage) is the geo- 


metric mean of the odds of a woman from 
group i marrying a man from group j relative 
to marrying a man from her own group (i) and 
the complementary odds of a woman from 


group j marrying a man from group i relative 


to marrying a man from group j: 
F,F 
à; zu (6) 
FaF 


Because inmarriage exceeds intermarriage for 
nearly all groups, dy is less than 1 for most 
combinations of i and j. The difference be- 
tween ô; and ĝ is proportional to the differ- 
ence between intermarriage of persons from 
group i with persons from either group j or /’, 
i.e., if db, > dy, the persons from group i are 
more likely to marry persons from group j than 
from group J. According to equation 5, inter- 
marriage is higher for groups that are similar 
on the covariates than for groups that are dif- 
ferent: 


‘+ 
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Table 3. Covariates Used in the Analysis of Ethno-Reli- 
termarriage 


gious In 
Xa Keyword Definition/Description 
Ethnic Group Terms 
X, Catholic 1 if iis a Catholic category; 
0 otherwise 
Xn Irish 1 if i is an Irish category; 
D otherwise. 
Xn German 1 if i is a German category; 
0 otherwise. 
X4 British l if i is a British category; 
0 otherwise, 
X; Polish 1 if iis a Polish category; 
0 otherwise. 
Xø Italian 1 if i is an Italian category; 
0 otherwise, 
Xp Hispanic 1 if iis an Hispanic category; 
0 otherwise. 
Xg Other I if i is an Other category; 
0 otherwise. 
Xp American lifiis an American 
! category; 0 otherwise. 
Xing None 1 if iis a None category; 
0 otherwise. 
10 
Xn Ethnic Y Xa 
kw2 
Explanatory Terms 
Xn2 Religious mix Percentage Catholic (sq. rt.) 
Xn3 Ethnic mix Percentage naming only one 
ethnic group (sq. rt.) 
Xn4 Foreign born Percentage foreign born 
(sq. rt.) 
Xns Education Percentage with college 
degree or higher (sq. rt.) 
Xgg Regional mix = Index of dissimilarity 
between the regional 
distributions of i and j * 
Diagonal Interaction Terms 
Zp Diagonal 1 if i = 7;0 otherwise 
Zn Diag x Religion Zn X Xna 
Zu Diag x Ethnic Zw X Xn3 
Z Diag x Bom Zi X Xia 
Zys Diag x Educ. Zn X Xi 


t See Lieberson and Waters (1988:table 3.2). 


K 
Indy 2-1 Y 1n0, (X, — Xp) (7) 
kei] 


In equation 7 it appears as though the 
covariates explain all of the association be- 
tween husband’s and wife’s ethnicity because 
the equation is defined for expected frequen- 
cies instead of for observed ones. In fact there 
is a residual association that cannot be attrib- 
uted to the covariates.!° 

The covariates in this study are described in 
Tables 3 and 4. The dummy variables for 
Catholic and each ethnic group assess the main 
effects of interest (i.e., the effects of religion 
and ethnicity on the pattern of ethno-religious 
intermarriage). Kalmijn (1991) has shown that 
the Protestant-Catholic boundary has become 
less salient during the last 50 years. Assuming 
a constant effect here would understate the im- 
portance of religious intermarriage for older 
cohorts and would overstate it for younger 
ones. Unfortunately, the data base is too thin to 
allow a cohort analysis without reducing the 
number of ethnic categories, and we are un- 
willing to trade detailed ethnicity, the focus of 
this study, for information on time. 

The overall “ethnic” term (X4) formed by 
summing the individual ethnic terms is a con- 
struction useful for testing the hypothesis that 
ethnicity has but one effect (that is not zero but 
that does not vary across groups). The diago- 
nal term (Zy) measures the general level of 
inmarriage (constant across all groups). The 
other nine terms seek to explain the gross ef- 
fects of religion and ethnicity in more substan- 
tive terms. "Religious mix" operationalizes the 
triple melting pot hypothesis that attributes 
higher rates of intermarriage of the Irish and 
Germans to their own religious divisions. The 
"ethnic mix" term captures past mixed mar- 
riages; it distinguishes between tbe ethnic 
groups respondents selected as "single men- 
tions" from groups respondents indicated they 
felt closest to" when they selected more than 
one group. Ethnic mix may also be a kind of 
lagged endogenous variable; groups with high 
rates of inmarriage in the past would have rela- 


10 The residual reflects both the portion of the as- 
sociation accounted for by QS, i.e., the constraint 
that 5, = 6, for all pairs ($, j), but not by the 
covariates (i.e., part of à, but not —172 Q(X — 
Xp’) and the asymmetric association not accounted 
for by QS. 
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Table 4. Values of Covariates Used in the Analysis of Ethno-Religious Intermarriage 


Ethnic Group 
Measure Irish German British Polish Italian Hispanic Other American None 
Religious Mix — 38.8 21.8 710 799 90.1 87.5 30.0 31.4 16.1 
Ethnic Mix 48.6 66.1 52.7 756 | 759 86.8 602 54.1 0 
Foreign Born 
Catholic 96.1 95.6 93.8 94.9 89.7 60.6 81.3 93.4 96.1 
Other 99.3 97.8 96.9 743 95.7 69.7 93.8 98.4 99.3 
Education 
Catholic 24.0 18.3 33.0 13.8 14.6 74 17.8 10.1 21.0 
Other 11.5 17.6 27.0 34.2 18.3 10.7 23.1 7.6 14.5 
Regional Mix 
Irish ss 15.5 10.8 316 327 36.5 3.3 19.6 3.3 
German = = 241 277 319 417 162 308 16.2 
British 2d = = 409 405 409 8.3 11.8 8.3 
Polish = - = = 22.0 377 33.8 43.5 33.8 
Italian - = = = - 31.5 353 452 35.3 
Hispanic ux as = = zu ie 36.0 46.4 36.0 
Other -— = = - i 5 M 18.0 0 
American -— = = z "" s e - 18.0 
None — — — — — -— — — — 


tively more single mentions than would groups 
with high rates of intermarriage. The “foreign- 
born” term operationalizes the generational hy- 
pothesis that intermarriage increases as direct 
connections to the old country wane (Lieberson 
and Waters 1988:218—21). "Education" as- 
sesses the effect of social distance on intermar- 
riage. "Regional mix" operationalizes Lieber- 
son and Waters' fix on Peach's hypothesis that 
proximity and isolation affect intermarriage. 
The diagonal interaction terms assess the spe- 
cial impact (if any) that religious mix, ethnic 
mix, foreign birth, and education have on 
inmarriage — there can be no diagonal effect 
of regional mix because the index of dissimi- 
larity between any group and itself is zero by 
definition. 

In the arriving generation, the ratio of men 
to women among immigrants is an important 
factor in intermarriage (Pagnini and Morgan 
1990; McCaa 1991). Groups with a gender im- 
balance cannot achieve the same level of ho- 
mogamy as immigrant groups with balanced 
sex ratios unless the "surplus" population re- 
turns to the old country or never marries in- 


stead of marrying outside the group. We expect 
these effects to have lapsed for all but the His- 
panics in our data; to the extent to which they 
are still important, they contribute to a signifi- 
cant œ for Hispanics. 


Total and Direct Effects of Religion and 
Ethnicity 


We pursue a stepwise modeling strategy analo- 
gous to the "reduced form-structural form" 
strategy for assessing total and direct effects in 
path analysis (Alwin and Hauser 1975). If all 
differences in intermarriage patterns among the 
ethno-religious groups were due to these nine 
effects — religious mix, ethnic mix, foreign 
birth, education, regional mix, and the interac- 
tion of the first four with the diagonal effect — 
then the coefficients for Catholic and the indi- 
vidual ethnic categories would be insignificant 
when the other covariates were added to the 
model. 

Table 5 presents the analysis of the total and 
direct effects of religion and ethnicity on 
inmarriage in six steps. The first step presents 
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Table 5. Gross and Net Effects of Ethnicity on Inmarriage: Currently Married Whites With No More Than Three 


Groups Named 
Model 
Effect 1 2 3. 4 5 6 
Diagonal 435° 484” 437 337 401° 419° 
Catholic 1.574" 1.444* 1.373* 1.368* 1.354* 1.386* 
Ethnic Group .842" — — — 296" 319" 
Irish es 270° 261° 228 — = 
German — 340* A45* 59T — — 
British a 296° 125 237 — uc 
Polish — 1.346° 1.218° 1.117° ums = 
Italian — 1.400° 1.306" 1.166" — — 
Hispanic a 4.205* 2.305* 2.312" € 1.326° 
Other = 524° 498° 550° = = 
American - 1.087* 950° 1.056° — = 
None as 1.123° 495 281 oa = 
Religious mix (Catholic) — dn 1.401* 1.404* 307 969 
Ethnic mix (single choice) — — 1.040 1.048 1.304" 1.287" 
Foreign born = — .500* 511" .859* 544° 
Education a — 1.344* 1.264* 1.542" 1.359* 
Regional mix - - 303 307 -1.047* — 824* 
Diagonal x 
Religious mix — — — .669 — — 
Ethnic mix - — Ene —746' € — 
Foreign born — — — .112 — — 
Education — — — 834 — — 
Goodness of Fit 
L? 686.81 292.32 255.47 250.92 298.82 290.00 
x 741.45 298.14 262.97 251772 304.74 294.62 
d.f. 286 278 273 269 281 280 
bic* —1,687 -2,015 ~2,010 ~1,982 -2,033 —2,034 
1-(72,/2)’ 72 88 90 90 88 88 


* p < .05 (two-tailed tests) 
t bic = D? — d.f. x In(N). 


b 2 = 2,488.26; X? = 4,720.52; d.f. = 289; bic = 90; N = 4,020. 


the simplest form of the model in equation 1 
with a single degree of freedom for each main 
effect: inmarriage per se (diagonal), religious 
inmarriage that ignores ethnicity (Catholic), 
and undifferentiated ethnic inmarriage (ethnic). 
This is a powerful model, accounting for 72 
percent of the total association between 
husband's and wife's ethno-religious group. 
Despite the statistical power of this model, its 


hypothesis that all ethnic groups have the same 
propensity to homogamy is a substantial distor- 
tion. The model in column 2 shows a broad 
range of total inmarriage (net of religion and 
the general tendency to in-marry) from .270 for 
Irish to 4.205 for Hispanics (all are significant 
at the .05 level). 

The remaining four columns of Table 5 show 
that the religious mix, foreign birth, education, 
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and perhaps the ethnic mix and regional mix of 
the ethno-religious groups, account for 
some, but not all, of the differential inmarriage. 
Adding the main effects of these variables in 
column 3 reduces the extreme difference be- 
tween Hispanics and others and also accounts 
for substantial fractions of the effects of being 
British or of having no ethnic identity (or a mix 
that precludes naming one as the “group I feel 
closest to"). The proportions Catholic, foreign 
born, and college educated are all significant. 
Ethnic mix (proportion single choice) has a 
moderately large coefficient. However, it also 
has a large standard error because it is the ex- 
planatory covariate that is most highly corre- 
lated with the ethnic terms. Adding the diago- 
nal interaction terms (column 4) compounds 
the multicollinearity problem without substan- 
tially adding to the explanatory power of the 
model (bic actually changes in the wrong di- 
rection). 

The ethnic terms and explanatory covariates 
explain virtually the same portion of the asso- 
ciation (and identical proportions). Indeed, the 
model in column 5 is slightly preferable to the 
models that include the ethnic dummy vari- 
ables, according to bic (Raftery 1986). In path 
analytic terms, when the direct effects of the 
predetermined variables are excluded and one 
looks only at the intervening variables, the key 
elements of ethno-religious intermarriage are 
the proportion single identifiers, foreign born, 
and college educated as well as the regional 
mix of the ethnic groups (i.e., the less similar 
two groups are in their regional mix, the lower 
their rate of intermarriage becomes). This 
model does not fully account for the special 
propensity of Hispanics to inmarry. Adding just 
the Hispanic ethnic term to model 5 improves 
fit (L?) . A language variable (e.g., proportion 
who speak English at home), might capture this 
residual group-specific inmarriage. Regrettably 
the language data for each of these groups is 
not available.!! 

Whether the model in column 2, 3, 5, or 6 is 
chosen as the preferred model (they have simi- 
lar bic values), some conclusions are clear. Re- 
ligion is extremely important for intermarriage 


1! The GSS is administered only in English, so 
Latinos in the data set are either monolingual in 
English or bilingual. Persons monolingual in Span- 
ish are outside the population sampled; including 
them would probably increase evidence of Latino 


homogamy. 
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patterns. Members of the Irish, British, and 
nonethnic white groups have the lowest net 
propensity to prefer members of their own 
group as marriage partners. This openness to 
other groups stems from their length of settle- 
ment in the United States which has resulted in 
previous high intermarriage rates (reflected in 
the low proportions of single choices), low pro- 
portions of foreign-born, high levels of educa- 
tion, and broad geographical dispersion. These 
factors weaken the barriers between any pair 
of ethnic groups. They are particularly effica- 
cious among the Irish and British; these groups 
score high on the intermarrying end of each 
distribution, but not significantly higher than 
expected once these explanatory variables are 
held constant. 

Although we do not attempt a trend analysis, 
we find a substantial association between the 
ethnic origins of marriage partners in recent 
data. The data mix recent marriages with mar- 
riages that took place long ago and survived 
into the present, so a trend from stronger to 
weaker association may lie unexamined in the 
data. The observation that ethnicity orders the 
marriage market to a significant degree re- 
mains to be disproved, however. 

Another caveat is well known to demogra- 
phers, but is worth repeating: Local communi- 
ties might differ substantially in the salience of 
ethnicity for marriage. Size of community 
might be important (Poles have more opportu- 
nity to marry other Poles in Pittsburgh or Chi- 
cago where they are numerous than in Seattle 
or Phoenix where they are not). Furthermore, 
the awareness of ethnicity might differ 
(Lieberson 1985). Ethnicity is important in 
Chicago, not only because Chicago is large 
enough to support a high degree of ethnic dif- 
ferentiation, but also because ethnicity affects 
politics, neighborhoods, and social circles. 
Other cities, like Houston, Phoenix, and San 
Diego, and suburbs like Waters' (1990) Silicon 
Valley, have received fewer immigrants from 
Europe than internal migrants who are second- 
and third-generation Americans of European 
heritage. These cities, especially those that 
have large Latino or Asian immigrant commu- 
nities, differentiate less among the European 
groups. This study estimates the average level 
of ethnic association for the United States as a 
whole. Some communities are both more eth- 
nically heterogeneous and more conscious of 
ethnicity than average; we expect them to show 
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a higher degree of ethnic association than our 
national average implies. Other communities 
are either ethnically homogenous or less ethni- 
cally conscious than the national average; we 
expect them to show a lower degree of ethnic 
association than our national average implies. 
A third category of communities emphasize 
some ethnic distinctions, but not others; they 
may differ from the national average, not only 
in the strength of ethnic association, but also in 
the pattern of that association in a way that 
would emphasize the distinctions that are rel- 
evant in that community while de-emphasizing 
others. 

We conclude that religion and ethnicity or- 
ganize the marriage market, and rates of inter- 
marriage are higher for groups of the same 
faith. Rates are also high for groups that have 
internal religious divisions. Intermarriage in- 
creases with the passing of the immigrant 
generation(s) and when (or if) a group dis- 
perses throughout the country. Finally, once the 
taboo against intermarriage is broken, subse- 
quent generations are more likely than the pre- 
ceding generations to find partners from out- 
side their group. Indeed these four factors — 
religion, region, foreign birth, and regional dis- 
persion — account for the contemporary eth- 
nic differentiation among all of the Buropean 
ethnic groups. The uniquely higher inmarriage 
among Hispanics suggests the importance of a 
language factor that probably affected inter- 
marriage in earlier times for European groups 
from non-English-speaking countries (Pagnini 
and Morgan 1990). 


CONCLUSION 


Natural increase of a population is the interac- 
tion of demographic trends with the elapsed 
time between immigration and the present. So- 
cial increase stems from the joint effects of a 
high rate of intermarriage and the high prob- 
ability that someone will express a particular 
ethnic attachment. For example, the social in- 
crease of the Irish and German populations in 
America has far outstripped their natural in- 
crease. This important subjective component of 
ethnic identity is beyond our data; we can only 
speculate on its sources and implications. 

' Second- and third-generation Americans, es- 
pecially those of mixed heritage, exercise a sig- 
nificant level of choice in defining their 
ethnicity (Alba 1990; Waters 1990; Farley 


1991). This has led to a certain unreliability in 
responses to ethnicity questions (Waters 1987; 
Farley 1991) and an alleged shallowness in the 
ethnic attachments reported to the Census. Our 
analysis has shown how the numbers of people 
identifying with two groups — the Germans 
and the Irish — have increased because of this 
process. We have also shown how religious 
homogamy and the religious diversity of the 
Germans and the Irish combine to produce an 
intermarriage pattern that abets German and 
Irish ethnic identification, and how intermar- 
riage has hurt identification with another out- 
marrying group, the British. We have also 
shown how numbers identifying themselves as 
Italian have grown, despite religious homoge- 
heity, because of ethnic homogamy. We will 
not be surprised if the various Hispanic groups 
follow the Italian pattern in years to come. 

Ethnic intermarriage is limited by religious 
homogamy and social homogamy. Groups that 
are affiliated with the same religion, have simi- 
lar socioeconomic status, and live in the same 
parts of the country have much higher inter- 
marriage than groups that differ in religion, 
education, and region. A past history of inter- 
marriage and American residence are also im- 
portant; groups with many mixed attachments 
and few foreign-born members intermarry 
more. The nine-fold increase of the Irish popu- 
Jation in the United States stems from the com- 
bination of favorable outcomes on each of 
these variables for the Irish. The Irish have 
been in the United States a long time; they are 
religiously diverse, highly educated, and dis- 
persed throughout the country. In addition, an 
unexplained subjective "closeness" to Ireland 
contributed to the size of the Irish American 
population in 1980. 
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Yugoslavia's leaders believed that a policy of equality among the many nationalities in 
Yugoslavia, in tandem with Communist Party hegemony, would allow nationalism within 
Yugoslavia to exist, mature, and finally diminish as a political force without jeopardizing 


the political stability and economic development of the country as a whole. Consequently - 


the identification of people with their nationality was accepted to the neglect of an iden- 
tity associated with the state as a whole. The expectation that a shared political agenda 
and the modernization of the society would weaken nationalism as a political force was 
not met. Instead, economic and political rivalries among the Yugoslav republics intensi- 
fied nationalist feelings. In the early 1990s Yugoslavia s experiment in building a multi- 
national state was replaced with open hostilities and warfare among the South Slavs. We 
identify four routes to Yugoslav self-identification and analyze the significance of these 
using survey data from 1985 and 1989, just prior to the break up of Yugoslavia. Urban 
residents, the young, those from nationally-mixed parentage, Communist Party mem- 
bers, and persons from minority nationalities in their republic were among those most 
likely to identify as Yugoslavs. None of these factors, however, proved sufficient to over- 
ride the centrifugal forces of rising nationalism. Implications for political integration in 


Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union are discussed. 


he dream of nineteenth-century national- 

ism was that a common language, history, 
and habits of everyday life justified the forma- 
tion of distinct nation states that would repre- 
sent and protect ethnically homogeneous 
groups (Gertz 1973; Isaacs 1975; Rokkan 1975; 
Smith 1986). In the twentieth century states 
have developed a variety of political mecha- 
nisms to accommodate national diversity within 
their borders, including legal recognition of 
minority nationalities, proportionate seating in 
legislatures, and policies favoring economically 
disadvantaged nationalities and areas (Cohen 
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and Warwick 1983; Collins and Waller 1992; 
Enloe 1973; Nielsen 1985). In addition, indus- 
trialization and the establishment of modern 
mass institutions, such as education and mass 
communications, have been emphasized by 
state builders, in part with the expectation that 
these would erode the differences upon which 
national identities were based (Davis 1978; 
Hodson, Sekulic, and Massey forthcoming). In 
some states, such as France, national policies, 
industrialization, and mass institutions pro- 
duced integrated national identities (Tilly 
1975). In other cases the integrative conse- 
quences of these processes have been slower to 
develop; and in others, these processes may 
have exacerbated rather than eased national ri- 
valries within states (Belanger and Pinard 1991; 
Hechter 1976; Olzak 1992; Tudjman 1981). 
Now, at the end of the twentieth century, a re- 
surgence of claims, rivalries, and conflicts 
among national groups within states threaten 
the state-building accomplishments of past de- 
cades in many parts of the world. 
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To establish a new, ethnically diverse state it 
is seen as critical that the people adopt a com- 
mon identity as citizens of that state, as mem- 
bers of a unified political system composed of 
groups otherwise diverse in language, religion, 
customs, ethnicity, or historical experience. In 
such states, however, there is a tension between 
ethnic or national groups wanting to maintain 
their own sovereignty within the state and the 
state’s need to integrate such groups into a co- 
hesive political unit that represents a shared 
ideology and vision of the future (Kedouire 
1960; Kohn 1961; Smith 1986). Symptomatic 
of this tension is the struggle over identity, with 
the particular national groups trying to preserve 
their identities and the state attempting to im- 
pose a new identity assimilating and subsum- 
ing the more particular identities. 

The former Yugoslavia is an instance where 
the integrative processes of state identify for- 
mation have failed, Many of the underpinnings 
necessary to integrative processes were present 
in Yugoslavia, but they proved insufficient in 
the face of economic downturns and resurgent 
nationalist forces. We identify four potential 
routes that led people in the former Yugoslavia 
to identify themselves as members of a multi- 
national state rather than as members of a spe- 
cific nationality. We use data from two major 
social surveys done in Yugoslavia in 1985 and 
1989 (just prior to the dissolution of the state) 
to examine the forces that facilitated or under- 
mined the emergence of a shared Yugoslav 
identity. 


ROUTES TO YUGOSLAV SELF- 
IDENTIFICATION 


The first Yugoslav census after World War I did 
not record nationality, although the official 
name of the newly formed state was "The 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes," 
clearly indicating its multinational character. 
This prompted historians to construct a picture 
of Yugoslavia based on religious affiliation and 
language spoken—imperfect substitutes for 
self-identification (Cohen and Warwick 1983: 
app. A). After World War II, nationality was re- 
corded in the decennial census, but there was 
no Yugoslav category. “Yugoslav” was first in- 
cluded in the third post-war census in 1961. 
Officially this category was reserved for "na- 
tionally noncommitted persons," and was 
treated as a residual category for those who of- 
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fered no particular national identity (Petrovic 
1983). Table 1 presents the percentages of the 
population of Yugoslavia identifying as 
Yugoslav in 1961, 1971, and 1981. 

The modest decline in self-identification as 
a Yugoslav for the country as a whole between 
1961 and 1971 was primarily the result of a 
decline in Yugoslav identifiers in Bosnia- 
Hercegovina (hereafter referred to as Bosnia) 
in 1971. According to Ramet (1984:144—49), 
high Yugoslav self-identification in Bosnia in 
1961 occurred because Moslems refused to 
identify themselves with dominant national 
groups (i.e., Serbs or Croats). The 1971 census 
was the first to allow “Moslem” as a national- 
ity, and many Moslem Bosnians switched from 
the "Yugoslav" to the "Moslem" category in 
1971. Moslems in Yugoslavia, many of whom 
live in Bosnia, are Slavs who adopted not only 
the Islamic faith, but also embraced many other 
cultural and linguistic features of the Turkish 
people who, during the period of the Ottoman 
Empire, controlled much of what would later 
become Yugoslavia. 

Apart from Bosnia between 1961 and 1971 
and Kosovo, self-identification as a Yugoslav 
shows a general pattern of increase from 1961 
to 1981, especially in Croatia and the Vojvo- 
dine, and in Bosnia between 1971 and 1981. 
Among the republics and provinces, Kosovo 
showed the lowest Yugoslav identification in 
1971 and 1981, with most people in Kosovo 
identifying themselves as either Albanian or 
Serbian. One factor that encouraged identifica- 
tion as a Yugoslav was the heterogeneity of na- 
tionalities within the republic or province 
(Breuilly 1982; Djilas 1991). Contact between 
different nationalities is increased in heteroge- 
neous settings leading to greater social mixing 
and intermarriage (Isaacs 1975). Bosnia and 
the Vojvodine were the former Yugoslavia's 
most nationally diverse areas, and both repub- 
lics had larger than average proportions of 
people identifying as Yugoslavs. 

The goal of our analysis is to identify the so- 
cial forces that influenced the creation of a 
Yugoslav identity. Behind the social fact of 
"Yugoslav identification" lies a diversity of 
motives, inclinations, and rationales. We iden- 
tify four sets of factors encouraging increased 
self-identification as a Yugoslav. These sets of 
factors constitute a tentative typology of iden- 
tification with the state in multi-national soci- 
eties and reveal the complexities and contra- 
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Table 1. Percentages of Adult Population of Yugoslavia Identifying Themselves as Yugoslavs in Yugoslavia and 
within Each Republic and Province: 1961, 1971, and 1981 





Percentage Identifying as Yugoslav Predominan 
Geographic Area 1961 1971 1981 Nationality in 1981 
AH of Yugoslavia 1.7 1.3 5.4 | 36.3% Serbian 
Republics and Provinces 
Croatia 4 1.9 8,2 75.1% Croatian 
Serbia 2 1.4 4.8 85.4% Serbian 
Bosnia/Herzegovina 8.4 1.2 7.9 39.5% Moslem 
Kosovo J 1 E 77.4% Albanian 
Macedonia | 1 2 F a 67.0% Macedonian 
Montenegro 3 2.1 5.3 68.3% Montenegro 
Slovenia 2 4 1.4 90.5% Slovenian 
Vojvodina 2 2.4 8.2 54.3% Serbian 


Sources: Statisticki Bilten SFRJ (No. 1295), 1982, Beograd, Yugoslavia: Government Printing Office. Statisticki 
Godisnjak SFRJ, 1981, Beograd, Yugoslavia: Government Printing Office. 


dictions involved in attempts to create a new 
national identity. 


Modernization 


Yugoslavia experienced the transition from a 
primarily agricultural to a primarily industrial 
society during the post-World War II period 
(Bozic, Cirkovic, Ekmecic, and Dedijer 1973). 
Urbanization and increasing education and lit- 
eracy were expected to diminish the salience 
of national identities as intergroup contact in- 
creased, as a shared national history developed, 
and as a prosperous national future emerged 
(Deutsch 1969:27). With industrialization 
came geographic mobility and greater contact 
among nationalities in urban areas, and identi- 
fication as a Yugoslav became a means of eas- 
ing social relations among individuals from 
disparate national backgrounds by minimizing 
cultural barriers and distinctions. 


Political Participation 


Creating symbolic representations of the new 
state as well as providing opportunities to par- 
ticipate in the rituals of history and patriotism 
are among the first efforts of new governments 
(Chirot 1988:72; Smith 1986). Tales of mili- 
tary sacrifice and victory, identification of 
common enemies, and images of shared des- 
tiny are promoted to support the image of a 


unified people (Edelman 1971:164—68; Horo- 
witz 1985). The War of National Liberation in 
Yugoslavia had been waged in order to end for- 
eign occupation. Ideologically, the Yugoslav 
Partisans, who took power at the war's end, 
stressed the unity of all nationalities in the fed- 
eral republic. Nationality as a divisive force 
was condemned by patriots, who remembered 
the partitioning of Yugoslavia during World 
War II and the foreign-inspired internecine 
warfare that cost hundreds of thousands of 
lives. Thus, to identify as a Yugoslav was to 
condemn the forces that betrayed the memory 
of the war and to identify with the efforts of 
the Partisans to create a progressive, socialist 
society.! This legacy was carried forward in 
Yugoslavia by the Communist Party and also 
through workplace and community organiza- 
tions (Burg 1983; Seroka and Smiljkovic 
1986). 


Demographic Factors 


Yugoslav self-identification also provided in- 
dividuals a means of avoiding competing 
claims to their national allegiance. This was 
especially important for the children of nation- 
ally-mixed marriages, where each parent might 


' For further discussion of Partisan inspired loy- 
alties to the concept of Yugoslavia, see Connor 
(1984:540 ff). 
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expect their child to recognize their particular 
national identity. By identifying as a Yugoslav, 
one could resist claims that others might make 
on one’s identity and thus avoid potential con- 
flicts. Yugoslav identification also provided a 
way of breaking with an increasingly discred- 
ited past, especially among younger persons— 
it was a protest against traditional nationalist 
politics that seemed to be at the heart of the 
region’s problems (Banac 1984). The recogni- 
tion that much of Yugoslavia was less prosper- 
ous than the rest of Europe—an observation 
often reflected in Yugoslav popular culture— 
encouraged a Yugoslav identity as a reflection 
of hopes for greater integration into the Euro- 
pean community. An important step in this di- 
rection was the abandonment of particularistic, 
traditional notions and movement toward à 
vague notion of "Europeanism." Yugoslav 
identification seemed closer to this ideal than 
more narrow ethnic or national identifications. 


Majority/Minority Status 


Yugoslav self-identification could also serve as 
a way to resist assimilating into a dominant na- 
tional group, as was the case for Moslems in 
Bosnia in the 1961 census who identified as 
Yugoslavs rather than as Croats or Serbs (Stan- 
ovcic 1988). Persons of a minority nationality 
could claim a Yugoslav identity to resist pres- 
sure from the majority to assimilate into the lo- 
cal dominant nationality. For example, Serbian 
nationalists often interpreted Yugoslav identi- 
fication by the Serb minority living in Croatia 
as a defensive response to unfavorable treat- 
ment by the Croat majority (Tomasevic 1975). 
Croatian nationalists made the same arguments 
on behalf of Croats in the Vojvodina (Bilandzic 
1985). Identifying as a Yugoslav thus avoided 
either assimilating into the majority or label- 
ing oneself as a minority. À similar motivation 
for adopting a shared identity as a citizen of a 
state was reported by Isaacs (1975) for India: 
“The educated ex-Untouchables dearly wished 
to shed their own group affiliations and their 
own group names, and, if they only could, be- 
come ‘Indian’ and be nothing else” (p. 81). 
Defensive identification as a Yugoslav has 
some similarities to the strategy of "passing" 
among ethnic and racial groups in the United 
States, although it is a distinct strategy in that 
the minority group does not seek to be assimi- 
lated, but rather to be identified as neutral. 


Also, defensive Yugoslavism does not neces- 
sarily imply the same diminution of religious 
and cultural differences characteristic of as- 
similation (Alba 1990; Archdeacon 1983; Wa- 
ters 1990). 


BUILDING THE YUGOSLAV STATE : 
AMID NATIONAL DIVERSITY 


The Yugoslav Partisans who assumed power in 
1945 understood that a policy of a unified na- 
tion-state, based on "imperialistic" attempts to 
deny nationhood to the many peoples making 
up Yugoslavia, would fail (Cohen and Warwick 
1983; Shoup and Hoffman 1990). By defeat- 
ing the Chetniks and their ideology of Serbian 
domination and condemning the Ustasa's vi- 
sion of a Greater Croatia, the League of Com- 
munists of Yugoslavia (LCY) satisfied the na- 
tional aspirations of the majority of people in 
Yugoslavia and gained widespread support 
among people for whom the ideals of a com- 
munist or socialist society had little relevance 
(Cohen 1982). At the same time the concept of 
a protective federation was attractive to smaller 
national groups, such as Macedonians, who felt 
threatened by Greece and Bulgaria. The tactic 
of the LCY, described by Connor (1984:19) as 
"strategic nationalism," was to recreate Yugo- 
slavia after the war, but without insisting on a 
highly centralized Yugoslav nation-state remi- 
niscent of the Serbian-dominated state of the 
interwar period. 

Politically this objective entailed establish- 
ing a federation of equal nations (equal regard- 
less of geographic size or population) while 
launching a policy of centralism within the 
LCY itself. The program of federalism was an 
important means of winning support in post- 
war Yugoslavia; it allowed the LCY to orches- 
trate the creation of a new society that would, 
in time, transform the lives of people and lead 
to the replacement of politics based on national 
identities with loyalty and identification with 
the new Yugoslav state (Horowitz 1985). Na- 
tionalism based on regional identities was also 
expected to decrease because of the geographic 
mixing of nationalities that had occurred dur- 
ing World War II and because of increased mo- 
bility that was part of the process of urbaniza- 
tion and modernization being enacted by the 
LCY (Bilandzic 1985). 

Under Tito's leadership, the LCY was san- 
guine about the possible centrifugal tenden- 
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cies of federalism leading to demands for a 
looser confederation. It was confident these 
tendencies could be controlled by the central- 
ized party system (Denitch 1976; Lederer 
1969:434—37; Rusinow 1977:33; Zwick 
1983:80). In 1953 the LCY began a series of 
initiatives aimed at maintaining political inte- 
gration in the face of growing nationalism 
(Ramet 1984:55—63). In the 1953 constitution 
the Chamber of Nationalities was eliminated 
and the Chamber of Producers was formed as 
a vehicle for the political representation of the 
worker self-management system first estab- 
lished in 1950 (Terzuolo 1982). Five years 
later, Kardelj (1960), one of the most vocal 
supporters of worker self-management, wrote 
that “on the basis of inexorable socio-eco- 
nomic tendencies . . . [there] will be even 
greater cultural merger of the Yugoslav 
peoples” (p. 54). He based his conclusion on 
several expectations. First, worker self-man- 
agement would accelerate the pace of eco- 
nomic development. Second, particularistic 
loyalties (including nationality) would give 
way to working-class solidarity as people 
found political avenues open to them as repre- 
sentatives of self-managed enterprises. Third, 


worker self-management, as a form of class- . 


based decentralized power in Yugoslav soci- 
ety, would reduce the threat of any one nation- 
ality controlling the fate of any other (Cohen 
and Warwick 1983:74—76). 


Devolution of Power to the Republics 


During the 1950s Yugoslavia experienced a ris- 
ing GNP along with uneven regional develop- 
ment, setting the stage for economic national- 
ism between regions (Cohen and Warwick 
1983:77). The gap between the republics— 
measured in productivity and personal in- 
come—widened (Lydall 1989:186-96). At the 
same time, worker self-management became a 
vehicle for the expression of local rather than 
class interests (Cohen and Warwick 1983:76). 

From the mid-1960s onward the communist 
parties in the various republics saw themselves 
as representing their constituent "nations": 
Croatians in Croatia, Macedonians in Mace- 
donia, Serbians in Serbia, and so forth (Ramet 
1984; Cohen and Warwick 1983). In Bosnia 
the republic's League of Communists pursued 
policies designed to “protect” Moslems by 
counterbalancing Serbian and Croatian influ- 


ence, and the League of Communists in the 
Vojvodina pursued greater autonomy from 
Serbia. Based on the organization of the 
League of Communists into republican wings, 
"nationalism not only pervaded the apparatus 
but, on many occasions, turned the party into 
the principal battlefield of ethnonational 
struggle" (Connor 1984:555). 

Constitutional amendments adopted in 1967 
reduced the power of the LCY at the federal 
level, in part as a reaction to the fear of increas- 
ing Serbian domination of the Party. Hence- 
forth the LCY functioned more “like an asso- 
ciation of eight regional Party machines than a 
centralized system of socialist leadership” 
(Cohen and Warwick 1983:145). Along with 
economic development, the LCY’s role in po- 
litical indoctrination, including control of the 
media, was still expected to erode the strength 
of nationalist sentiments even as regional rival- 
ries and moves toward confederation were 
gaining strength (Tomc 1988). During this pe- 
riod the ability of Tito to maintain ultimate 
control through the LCY elite effectively coun- 
termanded the increasing autonomy of local 
Party organs on matters extending beyond lo- 
cal importance. 

A new constitution in 1974 increased the 
trend toward a looser confederation as many 
of the responsibilities and prerogatives of the 
federal government were divested to the repub- 
lics. A collective presidency was established 
along with the right of any republic to veto a 
decision by the presidency. The latter proved a 
major device in reducing the power of the fed- 
eral government. 

The system of worker self-management con- 
tributed to the decentralized political and eco- 
nomic structure of Yugoslavia. Worker self- 
management reduced the power of the state to 
organize and coordinate the economy and gave 
primary economic power to republics and en- 
terprises themselves. After 1954 the League of 
Communists in each republic exercised consid- 
erable influence over high-level appointments 
within firms, and local Party nomenklatura 
moved easily between the elite positions in 
firms and positions within the Party bureau- 
cracy (Sekulic 1990). The weakness of federal 
control over the economy further fragmented 
the LCY and encouraged the League of Com- 
munists in each republic to take on an increas- 
ingly particularistic, and often nationalistic, 
agenda (Denitch 1991:77—79). 
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For tactical reasons Tito and the Partisan 
leadership that ruled Yugoslavia after the war 
had approached the issue of Yugoslavism indi- 
rectly. The expectation that the LCY could pro- 
vide political unity in the context of multina- 
tional identities was supported by the belief 
that this move would buy time for economic 
development to erode particularistic identities. 
The support for nationalism, including the rec- 
ognition of the “lesser nations” (Montenegrans, 
Macedonians, and Moslems), was also an at- 
tempt to undercut Serbia’s dominance over the 
other republics and nationalities (Rusinow 
1985); by recognizing more peoples as "na- 
tionalities" the aspirations of Serbian national- 
ism could be checked. Increased urbanization, 
reduced isolation of rural areas, higher educa- 
tional attainment, an open opportunity struc- 
ture, worker-managed enterprises, and nearly 
two generations of living as a single state were 
expected to reduce the political strength of na- 
tionalism, leaving it its place cultural traditions 
and ethnic pride held in common by all South 
Slavic people. 

What actually transpired was increased 
fragmentation of identities and the develop- 
ment of political rivalries associated with na- 
tionalist claims. Yugoslav identification came 
to be seen as a threat to the republic-level 
Communist Parties that were increasingly go- 
ing in separate directions as federated Yugo- 
slavia began to unravel. The stage for collapse 
was set by growing economic gaps between 
republics, economic nationalism, a weak cen- 
tral government, and the political fragmenta- 
tion of the LCY. 


The Collapse of Yugoslavia 


Today Yugoslavia has disintegrated. The South 
Slavs’s experiment in building a unified state 
has failed as the various nationalities deny their 
common interests and seek to forge smaller, 
more nationally homogeneous states than the 
former Yugoslavia (Banac 1992). The eco- 
nomic crisis of the 1980s was an important 
catalyst for the disintegration of the union— 
living standards declined by at least a quarter, 
and inflation reached more than 2,500 percent 
in 1989. The legitimacy of the LCY was 
openly questioned by Communist leaders 
themselves, and most Yugoslavs desired to 
radically alter or abandon the system of worker 
self-management that had been the hallmark of 


post-war Yugoslavia (Lydall 1989; Denitch 
1991). In January 1990, the League of Com- 
munists of Yugoslavia ceased to exist, even as 
a symbolic unifying element, when the Slo- 
venian delegation walked out of the Fourteenth 
National Congress. 

System failure bred not only distrust, but 
provided political opportunities for ambitious 
individuals to link the distress of the people 
with national differences and historical resent- 
ments (Cviic 1990; Devetak 1988). Newly 
emerging leaders and former Communist Party 
leaders promoted nationalist pride and offered 
solutions marked by cultural atavism and 
sometimes by a desire to emulate more afflu- 
ent nations. To many Western observers (e.g., 
Voirst 1991) the question, ^Who are the 
Yugoslavs?" was asked as an expression of dis- 
belief that the idea of Yugoslavia could so 
quickly be abandoned, first by the Slovenes 
and Croatians, soon to be followed by the 
Bosnian Moslems, and finally by the people of 
every national group in the former Yugoslavia. 

The question, "Who were the Yugoslavs?" 
raises important questions about commonly 
held assumptions regarding the capability of 
states to foster unity among people with di- 
verse cultures and historical experiences 
(Vuskovic 1982; Tomc 1988). The question 
also poses a dilemma for modernization theory, 
which assumes that the structural conditions of 
economic growth and its attendant institutional 
framework will negate particularistic loyalties 
and provide sufficient rewards for people to 
adopt the common outlooks, goals, and identi- 
ties ofa multinational state (Hodson et al. 
forthcoming; Nielsen 1985; see also Ragin 
1979). 


C. 


DATA AND VARIABLES 
Data 


We used information from two surveys in our 
analysis. The first survey was conducted in the 
fall of 1984 and the winter of 1985 by the In- 
stitute for Social Research in Zagreb, Yugosla- 
via. Using a disproportionate stratified random 
sampling framework, approximately 3,600 ac- 
tively employed men and women in Croatia 
were interviewed, about 400 from each of nine 
occupational groupings. The nine groups were 
political functionaries, managers and directors, 
intellectuals and professionals, service work- 
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Table 2, Summary Statistics for Dependent and Independent Variables by Republic: Yugoslavia, 1985 and 1989 








Surveys 
1985 Survey 1989 Survey 

Variable Croatia Croatia Bosnia Serbia 
Percent who identify as “Yugoslav” 10.6 9.0 | 14.4 4.6 
Modernization 

Urban residence (1 through 3) 22 2.0 1,9 1.9 

Education (years completed) 9.2 9.9 9.6 10.0 

Read news (2 through 8) 5.0 4.6 44 44 
Political Participation 

Communist Party (percentage) 23.6 22.9 37.4 38.3 

Work organization (percentage) 17.0 21.0 21.0 22.5 

Community organization (percentage) 15.0 “15.7 192 20.4 
Demographic Factors 

Age (years) 38.7 39.4 38.1 40.5 

Nationally-mixed parentage (percentage) 10.0 10.2 9.0 5.8 
Majority/Minority Status 

Croat parentage (percentage) 714 72.7 17.6 0.3 

Serb parentage (percentage) 14.4 12.8 28.3 84.6 

Other homogenous parentage (percentage) 4.2 4,3 45.1 93 
Number of cases 2,040 1,569 2,617 


3,619 


ers, three skill levels of manual workers, self- 
employed "artisans," and peasants. Based on 
the 1985 census of Croatia, weights were ap- 
plied to this sample to replicate the distribu- 
tion of occupations in the active working popu- 
lation. After eliminating cases for which data 
are missing, tbe resultant sample for the analy- 
sis contains 3,619 cases. Women constitute ap- 
proximately one-third of the sample, concor- 
dant with the distribution of women in the paid 
labor force. 

In the winter of 1989-1990 a second survey 
of randomly selected households was con- 
ducted, this time in all six republics and the 
two "autonomous provinces" of the former Yu- 
goslavia. The survey was conducted by the 
Consortium of Social Research Institutes of 
Yugoslavia. This survey design yielded greater 
numbers of respondents over 60 years of age 
than did the 1985 Croatian survey and, unlike 
the earlier survey, included unemployed per- 
sons. Unemployed persons and respondents 
over 69 years of age (the upper limit in 1985) 
were eliminated from our analysis to increase 
the comparability of the two samples. 

We analyze data from 1989 for the three 
largest republics, Croatia (N = 2,040), Bosnia 


(N = 1,569), and Serbia (N = 2,617). The addi- 
tion of Bosnia and Serbia in the 1989 survey 
allow us to compare Croatia with the more na- 
tionally heterogeneous Bosnia and the more 
homogeneous Serbia. 

Questions relevant for the analysis of 
Yugoslav self-identification were repeated in 
both the 1985 and 1989 surveys. Minor modi- 
fications in the wording of some questions in 
1989 do not appear to have affected the results 
significantly in that similar models fit the data 
from both 1985 and 1989. 


Dependent Variable 


The dependent variable, self-identification, is 
measured by answers to a question asking the 
respondents’ national identification. Most 
people answered Croat, Serb, Moslem, or some 
other nationality or ethnicity. In 1985 in 
Croatia, 10.6 percent of respondents responded 
"Yugoslav" (see Table 2); by 1989 this figure 
had dropped to 9.0 percent. In 1989 in Bosnia, 
the level of Yugoslav self-identification was 
more than 50 percent higher than in Croatia 
(14.4 percent), while in Serbia it was about 50 
percent lower than in Croatia (4.6 percent). 


90 
Independent Variables 


Our analysis suggests that four sets of factors 
influence the likelihood of identifying as a 
Yugoslav: modernization, political participa- 
tion, demographic factors, and majority/minor- 
ity status in a republic. 

Modernization. We measure modernization 
using variables that tap urbanism, education, 
and access to the media. In 1985 respondents 
were asked if they lived in a village, town, or 
city. The majority answered city, with substan- 
tial minorities reporting that they lived in 
towns and villages. In 1989 respondents were 
asked if they lived in a village, a village center, 
a town, a town center, a city, or a regional cen- 
ter. The 1989 question format generated a bet- 
ter distribution of responses than did the 1985 
format. It was impossible, however, to reclas- 
sify the 1989 responses to approximate the 
1985 distribution and also remain faithful to 
the verbal options as they were presented in 
1989. We chose to collapse the 1989 responses 
into the verbally analogous categories of the 
1985 survey—village (= 1), town (= 2), and 
city (= 3)—Tresulting in a somewhat different 
distribution than in 1985. The average residen- 
tial location in both 1985 and 1989 is a town. 
The slight reduction in the mean of urbanism 
between 1985 and 1989 in Croatia is likely an 
artifact of the change in question format. 

To measure the effects of education and ac- 
cess to the media, we use the level of educa- 
tional attainment of respondents and a measure 
of how frequently they read the news. Educa- 
tion is coded as years completed and averaged 
10.0 in Serbia and 9.9 in Croatia in 1989. In 
Bosnia, average years of schooling was only 
slightly lower at 9.6 years. The measure of 
reading the news is based on two questions 
asked in each survey. In the 1989 survey, news- 
paper reading is measured by a question ask- 
ing whether respondents read the newspaper 
never (= 1), monthly (= 2), weekly (= 3), or 
daily ( 4). Later in the questionnaire, respon- 
dents were asked to identify their three most 
common leisure activities. Some identified 
"reading news" as their most important leisure 


activity (= 4), others as their second most im- .. 


portant activity (= 3), or their third most im- 
portant activity (= 2), or not at all (= 1). Re- 
sponses to these two questions were summed, 
creating an index of reading the news that 
ranges from 2 to 8. In 1985, respondents were 
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asked to respond on the same 4-level scale as 
in 1989 to questions asking how often they 
read newspapers and, separately, news maga- 
zines. These two variables from the 1985 sur- 
vey were summed to again create an index of 
reading the news ranging from 2 to 8. The in- 
dex for Croatia has a slightly higher mean 
value in 1985 than in 1989, and is slightly 
lower in Bosnia and Serbia in 1989 than in 
Croatia. 

Political participation. Participation in the 
political system of Yugoslavia is expected to 
increase the likelihood of identifying as a 
Yugoslav. We measure three types of political 
involvement: membership in the LCY, holding 
office in workplace organizations, and holding 
office in community organizations. Each is 
coded as a dichotomous variable. Membership 
in the LCY was not an elite status; individuals 
who were LCY members should not be equated 
with LCY officials, who held elite positions 
and who disproportionately enjoyed the privi- 
leges to which such power provided access 
(Massey, Hodson, and Sekulic 1992). Never- 
theless, Party membership should still indicate 
a greater commitment to explicitly articulated 
state goals. For both survey years, LCY mem- 
bership is coded "yes" for those who either 
were members at the time of the survey or were 
members in the past. Considerably higher per- 
centages report being, or having been, mem- 
bers of the LCY in Bosnia and Serbia than in 
Croatia. 

Our other two measures of political involve- 
ment are holding office in political organiza- 
tions in the workplace and in the community. 
Workplace and community organizations were 
frequently dominated by Party members and 
served as conduits for Party goals and agen- 
das. Such organizations, however, were also | 
frequently "captured" by local interests operat- 
ing outside official Party mandates (Bilandzic 
1985). In 1985 questions about holding office 
in workplace organizations were asked sepa- 
rately for worker self-managed enterprises and 
for other enterprises. Positive answers to either 
yielded a code of 1 (0 if both answers were 
negative). In 1989 a summary question asked 
if the respondent occupied an elected position 


` at the workplace (yes = 1). Similarly, in 1985 


separate questions were asked pertaining to 
holding office in organizations in the commu- 
nity dealing with either social or political ac- 
tivities. Office holding in either yielded a code 
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of 1. In 1989 these questions were combined, 
but a later question asked if respondents were 
active in community organizations. À positive 
response to either of these questions in 1989 
resulted in a code of 1. In 1989 in Croatia, a 
higher percentage of respondents indicated 
they held office in workplace organizations 
than in 1985, but there were similar levels of 
participation in community organizations in 
1985 and 1989. The higher percentage report- 
ing participation in work organizations in 1989 
than in 1985 may have occurred because the 
1985 questionnaire was administered at the 
workplace where such participation would 
have been harder to manufacture. Bosnians and 
Serbians reported higher levels of participation 
in community organizations than Croatians (as 
well as higher levels of Party membership). 
Participation in work organizations was more 
nearly equal across the three republics in 1989. 

Demographic factors. The third factor we 
expect to influence identifying as a Yugoslav 
is represented by the demographic characteris- 
tics of age and nationally-mixed parentage. 
The average age in each subsample ranges 
from 38 to 40. We determined nationally- 
mixed parentage by comparing a respondent's 
answers to questions about the nationality of 
his or her mother and father. In Croatia in 1985, 
10.0 percent of respondents reported that their 
parents were of different nationalities. For 
1989 this figure is 10.2 percent. Nationally- 
mixed parentage occurred at only a slightly 
lower level in Bosnia (9.0 percent). The level 
of nationally-mixed parentage was signifi- 
cantly lower in Serbia at 5.8 percent. 


Majority/minority status. The final factor we: 


expect to influence identification as a Yugoslav 
is the position of respondent's parents as a ma- 
jority or minority nationality in their republic. 
" We expect persons of minority parentage to 
self-identify as Yugoslavs at a higher rate than 
persons of majority parentage. Persons of 
Croatian parentage were in the majority in 
Croatia and persons of Serbian parentage were 
in the majority in Serbia. In Bosnia, Moslems 
were numerically dominant, followed by Serbs 
and Croats, although all three groups were well 
represented. 


METHOD 


We use logistic regression to analyze the pat- 
tern of self-identifying as a Yugoslav based on 


modernization, political participation, demo- 
graphic factors, and majority/minority status. 
Logistic regression is appropriate for a binary . 
dependent variable and allows utilization of 
both categorical and continuous independent 
variables. The regression coefficients from a 
logistic regression can also readily be trans- 
lated into easily interpretable odds indicating 
the change in the likelihood of the dependent 
variable (identifying as a Yugoslav) given a 
unit shift in an independent variable. 


RESULTS 


The logistic regression coefficients estimating 
the effects of the modernization, political par- 
ticipation, demographic factors, and majority/ 
minority status on Yugoslav self-identification 
for the combined sample are presented in Table 
3. This model also yields coefficients estimat- 
ing the net contrasts in Yugoslav self-identifi- 
cation between Croatia in 1985 and 1989 and 
between Croatia and the republics of Bosnia 
and Serbia in 1989. 

The model estimated for the total sample is 
highly statistically significant—the variables in 
the model reduce the chi-square from the 
baseline model (with only the intercept in- 
cluded) by 1,573. Five of the 10 independent 
variables are statistically significant at the .001 
level. Modernization theories of identity for- 
mation find support in a significant urban resi- 
dence effect, but the effects of the other two 
modernization variables, education and reading 
the news, are not significant. Party membership 
strongly increases the likelihood of Yugoslav 
self-identification. Participation in community 
organizations also has a significant positive ef- 
fect on identifying as a Yugoslav, but partici- 
pation in work organizations has no significant 
effect. Both of the demographic variables, age 
and nationally-mixed parentage, are highly sig- 
nificant. 





? Non-linearity in the age and education effects 
was evaluated using 5-year cohorts and individual 
years of educational attainment. Dummy variables 
representing these categories were added to the 
equation separately for age and education. No sig- 
nificant nonlinearities were found for either age or 
education in either 1985 or 1989: Chi-square for 
age categories (d.f. = 9) was 12.12 in 1985 and 
13.86 in 1989; chi-square for education categories 
(d.f. = 18) was 24.77 in 1985 and 27.56 in 1989. Of 
the 54 coefficients tested to evaluate nonlinearity 
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Table 3. Coefficients for the Logistic Regression of 
Yugoslav Self-Identification on Selected Inde- 
pendent Variables: Yugoslavia, 1985 and 1989 


Independent Standard 
Variable Coefficient Error Odds 
Modernization 
Urbanism 463°" — (056) 1.59 
Education ~-.020 (.014) 98 
Read news 019 (.036) 1.02 
Political Participation 
Communist Party 472°" (099) 1.60 
Work organization O15 (.106) 1.01 
Community 293° (.123) 1.34 
organization 
Demographic Factors 
Age —.034"* — (004) .97 
Nationally-mixed 2.449" (115) 11.58. 
parentage 
Majority/Minority Status 
Croat parentage —949"* (127) .39 
Serb parentage 003 (.121) 1.00 
Other homogenous .000 — 1.00 
parentage (baseline) 
Net Contrasts 
Croatia 1985 .116 (.121) 1.12 
Croatia 1989 (baseline) .000 — 1.00 
Bosnia 1989 296* (.133) 1.35 
Serbia 1989 -1.048"* . (.148) .35 
Intercept -224""* 
X? (d.f. = 13) 1572.7" 
-2 log likelihood 4,501 
Number of cases 9,845 
"p«.05  "p«.01  ""'p « .001 (two-tailed tests) 


Logistic regression coefficients are more in- 
terpretable when translated into odds by using 
the logistic coefficient as the exponent for the 
natural log function. For example, for nation- 
ally-mixed parentage, e^^9? equals 11.58. The 
latter coefficient indicates that, net of the other 
factors in the model, a one-unit shift in nation- 
ally-mixed parentage (from not having nation- 
ally-mixed parentage to having nationallv- 
mixed parentage) increases the odds of identi- 
fying as a Yugoslav by more than 11 times. The 
effect of age can be interpreted as indicating 


in age and education effects in 1985 and 1989, only 
2 were statistically significant at the .05 level, and 
these formed no interpretable pattern. 


approximately a 3 percent decrease in the like- 
lihood of identifying as a Yugoslav with each 

year of advancing age. The odds of self-identi- 
fying as a Yugoslav increase by about 60 per- 
cent for each increasing step of urbanism from 
village to town to city. Those who participate 
in community organizations are about one- 
third more likely to self-identify as a Yugoslav 
than those who do not participate. The odds of 
identifying as a Yugoslav are approximately 60 
percent higher for Party members than for non- 
members. 

To evaluate change across time in Yugoslav 
self-identification, we compared respondents 
in the 1985 Croatian sample to respondents in 
the 1989 Croatian sample. In 1985, Croatians 
were about 12 percent more likely to self-iden- 
tify as Yugoslavs than in 1989, but this coeffi- 
cient is not statistically significant and there- 
fore may not be a reliable estimate. Differences 
between republics in Yugoslav self-identifica- 
tion are indicated by the contrasts between 
Croatia and Bosnia and between Croatia and 
Serbia in 1989. Bosnians were 35 percent more 
likely to self-identify as Yugoslavs than were 
Croatians, and this difference is statistically 
significant at the .05 level. Serbians were only 
35 percent as likely to identify as Yugoslav as 
Croatians in 1989, and this difference is sig- 
nificant at the .001 level. 

The effect of Croatian parentage on self- 
identification as a Yugoslav is significant at the 
.001 level. However, since Table 3 is based on 
the combined sample across the 1985 and 1989 
surveys and across Croatia, Bosnia, and Serbia, 
this coefficient cannot be used to evaluate the 
hypothesis of defensive Yugoslavism which 
suggests that minority status in a republic will 
encourage self-identification as a Yugoslav. 
The appropriate tests of this hypothesis is pre- 
sented later in Table 4, where the model is 
evaluated separately for each republic and time 
period. 

It is possible that the various factors in our 
model of Yugoslav self-identification have dif- 
ferent effects across time or across republics 
rather than uniform effects as assumed for the 
model evaluated in Table 3. Possible differ- 
ences in the model across time and republics 
are evaluated in Table 4. This model is also re- 
quired in order to test the hypothesis that mi- 
nority groups within republics have a greater 
likelihood of identifying as Yugoslavs. The 
model fits each of the four subsamples well and 
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Table 4. Odds Ratios from Logistic Regression Analysis of Yugoslav Self-Identification by Year and Republic: 


Yugoslavia, 1985 and 1989 


Odds 
1985 Survey 1989 Survey 

Independent Variable Croatia Croatia Bosnia Serbia 
Modernization 

"Urban residence 1.54** 1.17 231'"fft 1.70" 

Education 95° 1.01 1.02 1.02 

Read news 90 1.04 [27^ L25 
Political Participation 

Communist Party 1.58" 2.09" 1.59" 1.00*t 

Work organization 1.491 67 /—— 33 .97 

Community organization ^ .85 1.62 1.19 220" 
Demographic Factors 

Age oT 96"* 97” os" 

Nationally-mixed parentage 932°", 9.68°" 16.087" 13.60"** 
Majority/Minority Status 

Croat parentage Q9" 30" 122€ 15.32**ttt 

Serb parentage 1.12 1.31 98 Bt 

Other homogeneous parentage 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
x? (d.f. = 10) ' §81.4°° 384.7" 333.0" 256.1'7 
-2 log likelihood 1,860 850 961 714 
Number of cases 3,619 2,040 1,569 2,617 
Chow test for interaction effects 18.2 (reference group) 42.9"* 342'" 

(d.f. = 10) 





*"p«.05 “p<.01 ""p < 001 (two-tailed t-tests) 


tp <.05 "p«.01 ftp « 001 (two-tailed t-tests indicating a significant difference when compared to Croatia in 1989) 
*Coefficient is not significantly different from 1.00, but is significantly different from Croatia in 1989. 


is statistically significant in each case; the con- 
tribution to chi-square (d.f. = 10) ranges from 
581.4 in Croatia in 1985 to 256.1 in Serbia in 
1989. 

We used the 1989 survey in Croatia as a 
baseline for evaluating temporal and regional 
differences. We computed a Chow test to 
evaluate changes over time by selecting only 
the two Croatian subsamples and evaluating 
the contribution of a full set of interactions that 
allow the regression coefficients to differ in 
1985 and 1989. These interactions reduce the 
chi-square (d.f. = 10) by 18.2, which is not sta- 
tistically significant at the .05 level. The only 
interaction that is individually significant is for 
participation in work organizations, which in- 
creases self-identification as a Yugoslav in 
Croatia in 1985, but not in 1989. This contrast 
suggests that between 1985 and 1989 partici- 


pation in work organizations became a less ef- 
fective foundation for Yugoslav identification. 
This interpretation must be made with some 
caution, however, given that the overall con- 
trast between 1985 and 1989 is not significant. 

In contrast to the negative findings for tem- 
poral differences, the Chow tests for regional 
differences between Croatia and Bosnia in 1989 
and between Croatia and Serbia in 1989 are sta- 
tistically significant at the .001 level (with d.f. 
= 10, x? = 42.9 and 34.2, respectively). Several 
interactions are individually significant. Urban 
residence has a larger positive effect on 
Yugoslav self-identification in Bosnia, a less 
economically developed region, than in 
Croatia. In Croatia in 1989, each level of in- 
creasing urbanism increases the odds of self- 
identifying as a Yugoslav by a factor of 1.17 
(which is not significantly different from 1.00). 
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In Bosnia, each level of increasing urbanism 
increases the odds of self-identifying as a 
Yugoslav by a factor of 2.21. In Serbia, the ur- 
ban residence effect is statistically significant, 
but it is not significantly different from the ef- 
fect in Croatia. A second difference in the mod- 
els involves regional differences in the effects 
of Communist Party membership. Party mem- 
bership increases Yugoslav self-identification 
most in Croatia in 1989, less in Bosnia, and in 
Serbia it has no effect at all. The difference be- 
tween Croatia, where Party membership more 
. than doubles the likelihood of identifying as a 
Yugoslav, and Serbia, where it has no effect at 
all, is statistically significant at the .05 level. 
The third significant interaction involves the 
negative effect of homogenous Croatian parent- 
age on Yugoslav self-identification in Croatia, 
where Croatians are the majority, and its posi- 
tive effects in Bosnia and Serbia, where 
Croatians are a minority. The higher level of 
Yugoslav self-identification associated with 
Croatian parentage is most dramatic in Serbia, 
where Croatians are a small minority. In Serbia, 
having Croatian parentage increases the likeli- 
hood of identifying as a Yugoslav by over 15 
times. Respondents with Serb parentage were 
also more likely to identify as Yugoslavs if they 
lived as a minority in Croatia rather than as a 
member of the majority in Serbia, but this con- 
trast is not statistically significant. 


DISCUSSION 


Identifying as a Yugoslav can occur through 
several possible routes—through moderniza- 
tion, political participation, demographic fac- 
tors, and majority/minority status. Our analy- 
sis provides evidence for all four bases of 
Yugoslav identification. 

Modernization effects are evident in the in- 
fluence of urban residence in all three republics 
examined. Urbanism is one of the strongest and 
most consistent determinants of Yugoslav iden- 
tification. This finding is consistent with the 
long-standing recognition that city living is as- 
sociated with cosmopolitan attitudes (Wirth 
1956). The declining influence of urbanism in 
Croatia between 1985 and 1989 may reflect the 
growth of Croatian nationalism during this pe- 
riod in the cultural and political capital of 
Zagreb. The lack of influence of education on 
self-identification as a Yugoslav, however, does 
not support modernization theory. Increased 


educational attainment had been thought to be 
an important factor in helping to generate an 
increasingly cosmopolitan outlook and to fa- 
cilitate the emergence of a common identifica- 
tion as Yugoslavs. That education did not in- 
crease Yugoslav self-identification may attest 
to republic-level control of curriculum content 
and the teaching of separate national histories 
in each republic (see Jelavich 1983). Any in- 
crease of cosmopolitan attitudes associated 
with higher education appears to have been can- 
celled out by the attrection of national identi- 
ties as a basis for social identity and political 
mobilization. The control of newspapers by lo- 
cal and republic-level Party organizations may 
also be responsible for the limited influence of 
reading the news on Yugoslav self-identifica- 
tion. The limited effect of education and access 
to the mass media in encouraging Yugoslav 


identification thus suggests the success of the 


regional Parties' efforts to represent nationalist 
interests and to condemn Yugoslavism. 

The image of partisan Yugoslavism based on 
political participation in Communist Party, 
workplace, or community political structures is 
supported by the finding that Party members 
were more likely to identify as Yugoslavs. 
Similarly, in at least some instances, participa- 
tion in workplace or community organizations 
also increased the likelihood of identifying as 
a Yugoslav. Despite the Party’s commitment to 
a multinational society and the growing nation- 
alist agenda of republic-level Party organiza- 
tions, those directly involved in the Party, at 
least outside of Serbia, were more likely to 
subscribe to the view that Communist Party 
members should be above the provincial at- 
tachments of the past and that their personal 
loyalties to the concept of a unified Yugoslavia 
should provide an example for others to fol- 
low. 

The significance of age in the analysis sup- 
ports the notion of demographic Yugoslavism. 
Young people were more likely to reject na- 
tional identities in preference for identifying as 
a Yugoslav. In this manner they sought sym- 
bolic entry into the milieu of modernism asso- 
ciated with the broader European culture. Also 


notable is the powerful effect of nationally- 


mixed parentage, which reduced allegiance to 
national identities and allowed an opening for 
identification as a Yugoslav. Other demo- 
graphic factors such as migration and increased 
contact with other nationalities may also have 
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been encapsulated in the effects of nationally- 
mixed parentage. 

The concept of Yugoslav identity as a defen- 
sive strategy for minority nationalities is sup- 
ported by higher rates of Yugoslav identifica- 
tion among those with Croat parents in Bosnia 
and, most dramatically, Serbia. A similar pat- 
tern, though not statistically significant, exists 
for Serbs, with Yugoslav identification being 
more likely for Serbs living in Croatia as a mi- 
nority group than for Serbs living in Serbia as 
a majority group. The difference between 
Croats and Serbs in this regard provides addi- 
tional support for the hypothesis of defensive 
Yugoslavism for minority nationalities. Serbs 
were numerically, politically, and militarily 
dominant in the former Yugoslavia, and it ap- 
pears that they felt less need to subscribe to 
Yugoslavism, whether they lived inside or out- 
side Serbia. Croats, by contrast, when living 
outside Croatia, were likely to take on the more 
neutral and defensive posture of identifying as 
Yugoslavs. The higher aggregate level of 
Yugoslav identification in ethnically-mixed 
Bosnia than in more homogenous Croatia or 
Serbia lends further support to the image of 
Yugoslav identification as a defensive strategy 
for minorities. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Only a relatively small proportion of people in 
the former Yugoslavia ever expressed the so- 
cial identity of being Yugoslavs. Many of the 
social and political underpinnings of an emer- 
gent shared identify, however, were in place 
and operating to increase the likelihood of 
Yugoslav identification. These included pow- 
erful influences for urban residence, intermar- 
riage, and political participation, even partici- 
pation in a Communist Party apparatus that it- 
self was ambivalent about promoting a 
Yugoslav identity. It will remain unknown if 
these forces, given sufficient time, would ever 
have created a strong collective identity for the 
citizens of the former Yugoslavia as common 
members of a unified nation-state. While this 
failure to establish a shared identity among the 
people of this region cannot be said to explain 
the disintegration of Yugoslavia, it is apparent 
that a shared identity was not much in evidence 
as a mediating mechanism sustaining Yugosla- 
via through difficult transitions or slowing its 
disintegration into warring national camps. 


The civil and military conflicts now under- 
way in the former Yugoslavia and threatening 
to erupt in other parts of Eastern Europe and 
the former Soviet Union unmistakably exhibit 
elements based on nationalist fears, resent- 
ments, and hostilities. Emerging leaders of in- 
creasingly independent republics and states in 
these areas identify themselves with particular 
nationalities and claim to represent the inter- 
ests of all those similarly identified, both 
within and outside currently defined bound- 
aries. The end of Soviet hegemony and the 
eclipse of communist parties throughout East- 
ern Europe have provided new reminders of 
the strength of such nationalist feelings and 
claims. 

The Yugoslav experience suggests that the 
path to a shared identity, either through politi- 
cal persuasion or through industrialization and 
development, is neither simple nor assured. In 
Yugoslavia, strong Communist Party leader- 
ship and the transformation of the economy 
from an agricultural to an industrial base were 
expected to erode the traditional bases for na- 
tional differences. When worker self-manage- 
ment was introduced and the role of the LCY 
at the federal level diminished, however, eco- 
nomic nationalism and the creation of bastions 
of regional political strength were made pos- 
sible. Rather than explicitly attacking national- 
ism as a source of divisiveness and instability, 
Yugoslavia’s leaders, especially at the republic 
level, endorsed nationalism as a right within 
the context of equality among the nations of 
Yugoslavia. 

The policies of Yugoslavia’s leaders, at least 
as far as the national question is concerned, 
seemed both expedient and prudent. By em- 
phasizing economic development, workplace 
democracy, economic and gender equality, tol- 
erance for national differences, and equal legal 
rights of all citizens, Tito and his colleagues 
assumed that time was on their side and that 
the crises the state would inevitably face could 
be cast in other than nationalist terms. For the 
former Yugoslavia, history has proven these 
assumptions wrong. The playing out of con- 
flicting nationalist forces in the 1990s in other 
parts of Eastern Europe and in the former So- 
viet Union provides a profound challenge to 
the political and social will of the people of 
these areas. And understanding these forces 
provides a profound challenge to sociological 
theory. 
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We investigate how the balance of power in exchange relations affects actors' percep- 
tions of the fairness of their partners’ power strategies. If justice is in the eye of the 
beholder, as virtually all social psychological theories of justice assume, does its subjec- 
tive nature work to the advantage of the powerful or the weak? Alternative perspectives 
on justice and power suggest competing hypotheses. One view proposes that norms of 
justice support and legitimate behavioral inequalities that favor the powerful; the sec- 
ond view argues that norms of justice counter and oppose the effects of power. Using an 
experimental design that allows us to manipulate structural power and behavioral strat- 
egies independently, we test hypotheses derived from these competing theories in rela- 
tions of direct, nonnegotiated exchange. We find no evidence for an opposing effect of 
justice and substantial support for a legitimating effect. Most significantly, punishment 
strategies are perceived as more fair when used by exchange partners who are advan- 


taged on reward power than when used by disadvantaged partners. 


nterpersonal injustices are most likelv to 

arise in the context of structural inequality. 
Yet, as several writers have noted (Cook and 
Hegtvedt 1986; Cohen and Greenberg 1982), 
social psychologists have been curiously silent 
about the relation between structural power and 
perceptions of justice. Despite their common 
roots in the classical theories of social ex- 
change (i.e., Blau 1964; Homans [1961] 1974), 
contemporary analyses of power and of justice 
rarely examine the linkages between the two. 
With few exceptions (e.g., Austin and Hatfield 
1980; Cook and Hegtvedt 1986; Cohen 1986), 
theories of equity and justice do not consider 
how positions of structural power affect per- 
ceptions of justice and reactions to injustice. 
Similarly, most research on power examines 
the relations among structure, action, and dis- 
tributions of outcomes, not judgments of fair- 
ness (see Cook and Emerson 1978; Cook, 
Hegtvedt, and Yamagishi 1988; and Stolte 
1983 for exceptions). 
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In this paper, we examine how the power re- 
lation between two actors affects one actor's 
perception of the fairness of the partner's be- 
havior in relations of direct, nonnegotiated ex- 
change. While structural power determines ac- 
tors' capacities to affect each other's outcomes, 
actors in both stronger and weaker structural 
positions can use behavioral strategies that en- 
hance their benefits or reduce their costs. We 
investigate how their partners evaluate and re- 
spond to these strategies. Are the targets of 
power strategies, such as reward withholding 
or punishment, more likely to perceive these 
strategies as fair when the partner who uses 
them is structurally advantaged in the relation 
(1.e., more powerful) or when the partner is dis- 
advantaged? 

The limited literature on the topic suggests 
two quite different answers to this question. 
One view proposes that power underlies and 
determines norms of justice (e.g., Austin and 
Hatfield 1980; Della Fave 1980; Homans 
1976). Because powerful actors control norms 
as well as resources, structures of power and 
norms of justice will be mutually supportive; 
thus, beliefs about justice will legitimate be- 
havioral inequalities that favor the powerful. A 
second view suggests the opposite: that norms 
of justice counter and oppose the effects of 
power by constraining powerful actors’ use of 
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power or by encouraging the disadvantaged to 
resist its use (Cook and Emerson 1978; Cook 
et al. 1988). This view implies that people hold 
norms of justice that are at least partly inde- 
pendent of power. 

Using an experimental design that allows us 
to manipulate structural power and behavioral 
strategies independently, we test a series of hy- 
potheses based on these alternative perspec- 
tives. We examine both perceptions of injus- 
tice and behavioral reactions to injustice. Our 
study departs in three ways from most work on 
distributive justice: (1) We study justice in re- 
lations of two-way exchange rather than one- 
way allocation (Eckhoff 1974); (2) we study 
the fairness of dynamic behavioral strategies, 
not exchange outcomes; and (3) we study the 
fair use of both rewards and punishments in 
social exchange. 


POWER AND SOCIAL EXCHANGE 
Basic Concepts and Assumptions 


Our analysis builds closely on the theory of so- 
cial exchange originally developed by Emer- 
son (1972a; 1972b). In its contemporary form, 
this theory applies to social interaction that 
meets several scope conditions: (1) Actors are 
dependent on one another for outcomes they 
value; (2) actors behave in ways that increase 
outcomes they positively value and decrease 
outcomes they negatively value; and (3) actors 
engage in recurring, mutually contingent ex- 
changes with specific partners over time 
(Molm and Cook forthcoming). 

Traditionally, social exchange theories were 
restricted to the exchange of positive (reward- 
ing) outcomes, but recent extensions of 
Emerson’s theory broaden its scope to include 
relations of dependence based on control over 
negative (punishing) outcomes as well (Molm 
1987; Molm and Cook forthcoming). Whether 
exchange takes place in families, in organiza- 
tions, or in international relations, most ex- 
change relations involve the use of both re- 
wards (e.g., approval, raises, trade incentives) 
and punishments (e.g., criticism, demotions, 
diplomatic expulsions) to obtain a mutually 
beneficial exchange relation.! In this study we 





! Positive or rewarding outcomes can be pro- 
duced by either adding positive value (e.g., ap- 
proval) or subtracting negative value (e.g., paying 


are not interested in relations based solely on 
giving or withholding punishment, but in rela- 
tions in which all actors have control over both 
rewards and punishments for each other. All 
actors are assumed to be motivated to increase 
their rewards and decrease their costs. 

The simplest form of exchange occurs be- 
tween two actors, À and B, who each control 
at least one resource that the other values. À 
resource is a possession (e.g., a material good) 
or behavioral capability (e.g., the capacity to 
provide friendship or political support) that is 
valued by the exchange partner. While the 
scope of social exchange includes both posses- 
sions and behavioral capabilities, two distinc- 
tions between them are important. Material 
goods are physically transferred from one ac- 
tor to another in the process of exchange, and 
they entail an actual loss to the actor who pro- 
vides them. In contrast, performing a behavior 
that produces positive or negative value for an- 
other (e.g., reading a colleague's paper and giv- 
ing comments, voting against a colleague's 
proposal) involves no actual transfer of re- 
sources, does not deplete the actor's supply of 
resources, and primarily entails opportunity 
costs (i.e., the rewards foregone by not pursu- 
ing other alternatives). Tbis is the kind of re- 
source involved in most social exchanges and 
assumed by our theoretical model. To simplify 
the analysis, we also assume that the only costs 
to the actor are opportunity costs (other costs 
might include fatigue, effort, investment costs, 
etc.). 

The mutual dependence of actors on one an- 
other for valued resources provides the struc- 
tural basis for their power over each other. 
Power is an attribute of a relation, jointly de- 
termined by B's dependence on A (which gives 
A power over B), and A's dependence on B 
(which gives B power over A). If A and B are 
equally dependent on each other, power in the 
relation is balanced. If their dependencies are 


someone's debt). Similarly, negative or punishing 
outcomes can be produced by either adding nega- 
tive value (e.g., rebuke) or subtracting positive 
value (e.g., loss of status). Withholding potential 
rewards (rather than withdrawing existing rewards) 
can also act as punishment, if rewards were regu- 
larly administered in the past or were expected to 
continue in the future. Similarly, withholding po- 
tential punishments can act as a reward, although 
this form of reward is less common because the 
continuous application of punishment is rare. 
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unequal, power is imbalanced. The less depen- 
dent and more powerful actor has a structural 
power advantage in the relation equal to the 
difference between the two actors’ dependen- 
cies on each other, and the less powerful actor 
is power disadvantaged. 

One actor’s dependence on another is, in 
turn, a function of two variables: value and al- 
ternatives. B’s dependence on A increases with 
the value that B places on the exchange re- 
sources that A controls and decreases with the 
availability to B of alternative sources of those 
resources (Emerson 1972a). Those alternatives 
are typically other exchange relations that are 
potential sources of the same (or equivalent) 
resources (e.g., alternative dating partners, or 
alternative sources of advice on a political 
campaign). When connected by a focal actor, 
alternative relations form larger exchange net- 
works consisting of three or more actors. 

Consider, for example, a relation between a 
very senior member of an academic depart- 
ment (À) and a young hotshot in statistics (B). 
A values B's statistical expertise, and B values 
A's political support. While A has two other 
colleagues who are also sources of statistical 
advice, no other member in the department has 
A's political clout—without A's support, B has 
little chance of receiving tenure. Thus, while 
each is dependent on the other, A has a power 
advantage in the relation both because (1) ten- 
ure is more valuable than statistical advice, and 
(2) A has alternative sources of statistical ad- 
vice, but B has no (equal) alternative source of 
political support. 

As numerous studies show, the greater the 
power imbalance in an exchange relation, the 
more unequal the exchange (e.g., Cook and 
Emerson 1978; Markovsky, Willer, and Patton 
1988; Molm 1985). The less dependent actor, 
who has a power advantage in the relation, will 
receive relatively more of the outcomes that he 
or she desires from the exchange at lower cost. 
In our example, we would expect that over 
time B will pay a higher and higher price for 
A's political support, first giving statistical ad- 
vice, then actually doing A's statistical analy- 
ses, and so forth—all at little cost to A. 

Our example illustrates a power relation 
based on control over positive outcomes, but 
the same principles apply to power that is 
based on the capacity to produce negative out- 
comes, or punishment, for the exchange part- 
ner. We label these two bases of structural 
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power reward power and punishment power. 
A’s punishment power over B increases with 
the negative value A can produce for B (e.g., 
an employer who has the capacity to fire rather 
than merely criticize an employee has greater 
power in the relation) and decreases with the 
availability of alternative exchange partners 
who can also punish B (e.g., the employer has 
less power in the relation if the employee's co- 
workers ostracize her for "rate-busting"). 
Within an exchange relation, reward power and 
punishment power can vary independently. For 
example, A might be advantaged on both re- 
ward and punishment power (a husband whose 
wife is highly dependent on him for both eco- 
nomic support and restraint from physical 
abuse), or disadvantaged on reward power but 
advantaged on punishment power (a low-level 
employee who has information that could de- 
stroy the boss's career). 


The Use of Power 


An important feature of Emerson's theory of 
power is its distinction between potential 
power, as determined by actors' structural de- 
pendencies, and the use of that power in inter- 
action. Structural power determines the oppor- 
tunities for and constraints on power use, but 
how actors use their power resources can af- 
fect the inequality of exchange within those 
boundaries (Bacharach and Lawler 1981; 
Molm 1990). 

How actors use power depends on the form 
of exchange. Exchanges can be either negoti- 
ated or reciprocal (Emerson 1981; Molm and 
Cook forthcoming). In negotiated exchanges, 
actors engage in explicit bargaining to deter- 
mine the terms of exchange; thus, both parties 
know what they are getting for what they are 
giving before they agree to an exchange. While 
negotiated exchanges are common in economic 
transactions and in some social exchanges 
(e.g., husbands and wives may negotiate who 
does what around the house), many social ex- 
changes are reciprocal rather than negotiated. 
In reciprocal exchanges, actors initiate ex- 
changes (with, for example, an offer of help) 
without knowing whether, when, or to what 
extent the other will reciprocate. If the other 
reciprocates, an exchange relation may evolve 
that consists of a series of sequentially contin- 
gent actions (e.g., you teach your colleague's 
class when he is sick, he comments on your 
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paper, you help with his committee report, and 
so forth). Our interest, in this paper, is in the 
fair use of power in exchanges that are recip- 
rocal. 

In reciprocal exchange, actors can influence 
one another through contingent action. That is, 
they can selectively give or withhold rewards 
or punishments for exchange partners, contin- 
gent on the partner's prior behavior (e.g., a 
senator's vote on a bill is contingent on a 
contributor's campaign support; a husband 
greets his wife with stony silence whenever she 
works too late at the office). These conditional 
relations between an actor's rewarding or pun- 
ishing actions and an exchange partner's prior 
behavior describe an actor's exchange strate- 
- gies? 

Reciprocal, “tit-for-tat” strategies produce 
mutually contingent, symmetrical exchange 
(e.g., two neighbors exchanging favors). Our 
interest is in nonreciprocal strategies that use 
contingent action to increase an actor's advan- 
tage in exchange.? These strategies, which rep- 
resent the dynamic use of power, can be based 
on reward power or punishment power. Àn ac- 
tor who uses a reward power strategy recipro- 
cates the partner's reward exchange only part 
of the time, thus making rewards contingent on 
the other's greater giving (e.g., the friend who 
returns favors only occasionally). In economic 
terms, À obtains the advantages of B's ex- 
change at lower cost; in operant terms, À has B 
on an intermittent reward schedule.* An actor 
who uses a punishment power strategy contin- 


? Our use of the term strategies is comparable in 
meaning to that of game theorists who study non- 
cooperative games (e.g., Axelrod 1984), which 
have decision structures like those of reciprocal ex- 
change. The form that strategies can take in social 
exchange relations varies with the type of transac- 
tion, the structure of exchange, and so forth. For 
discussions of behavioral strategies in negotiated 
transactions, see Bacharach and Lawler (1981); for 
behavioral strategies in positively-connected ex- 
change networks, see Marsden (1982); and for strat- 
egies that change the network structure itself, see 
Leik (1992). 

3 Nonreciprocal strategies that help the target 
rather than the power user ("repaying evil with 
good") are outside our frame of interest. 

^ As noted in footnote 1, reward withholding can 
be experienced as punishment if rewards have been 
received regularly prior to the withholding. Inter- 
mittent rewarding (what we call a reward power 
strategy), however, is not punishment. 
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gently punishes a partner's nonexchange and 
either withholds punishment or gives rewards 
when the partner provides rewards (e.g., the 
lover who sulks until his partner agrees to his 
choice of movie). 

While these power strategies are more effec- 
tive if backed by a structural advantage on the 
same base of power (reward or punishment), 
their use is by no means restricted to structur- 
ally advantaged actors. Some analyses suggest 
that power strategies are used to compensate 
for the lack of structural power; "creating 
strong behavioral contingencies is one way that 
structurally weak actors can make their less 
valuable resources more potent" (Molm 
1990:445). Furthermore, Molm's (1990) work 
suggests that structure and strategy are only 
weakly related. Thus, they can be treated as 
separate, and relatively independent, dimen- 
sions of power. 

Power strategies can be intentional tech- 
niques for obtaining advantage in exchange, 
but they need not be. Actors who are advan- 
taged on reward power will reciprocate the 
other's rewards only intermittently, regardless 
of their intent to use power, simply because of 
their structural position of low dependence and 
the availability of attractive alternatives. We 
make no assumptions about the cognitions un- 
derlying the use of power strategies. As we dis- 
cuss, however, attributions of intentionality by 
the targets of power strategies can affect their 
perceptions of the fairness of those strategies. 

While power structures are sometimes deter- 
mined by forces external to the actors within 
the structures (e.g., by the larger stratification 
system which differentially allocates resources 
to actors, or by enduring institutions such as 
the family), strategies are directly controlled by 
actors. In this study, structures represent the 
fixed context within which strategies vary. We 
examine how that context affects actors' evalu- 
ations of exchange partners' strategies. 


5 Punishment for undesirable behavior is most ef- 


fective when combined with rewards for desirable 
behavior (e.g., Axelrod 1983), and that is the kind 
of punishment strategy we study here. While the 
combination of punishments and rewards departs 
from a "pure" punishment strategy (i.e., punishing 
undesirable behavior and withholding punishment 
for desirable behavior), the combination provides a 
conservative test of our hypotheses (i.e., a pure pun- 
ishment strategy should be perceived as even more 
unjust than the strategy we study). 
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JUSTICE AND POWER 
Perceptions of Justice 


Although there are many theories of justice, 
two major branches can be distinguished: theo- 
ries of distributive justice and theories of pro- 
cedural justice. Distributive justice concerns 
the fair allocation of outcomes (usually reward 
outcomes); procedural justice refers to the fair- 
ness of the process or procedures used in allo- 
cating outcomes. 

Distributive justice is by far the dominant 
tradition, and procedural justice a more recent 
development. (See Cook and Hegtvedt [1983] 
and Markovsky and Hegtvedt [forthcoming] 
for reviews of this literature.) Theories of dis- 
tributive justice have their roots in the social 
exchange theories of Homans (1974) and 
Adams (1965), but more recent formulations 
have moved away from the focus on justice in 
direct exchange relations to a more general for- 
mulation in which actors compare their actual 
outcomes to some standard of justice—i.e., 
what they think they ought to receive (e.g., 
Jasso 1980). This standard may be based on the 
outcomes that a specific other receives (an ex- 
change partner or another recipient of an allo- 
cation) or on a general referential structure 
(e.g., “what all class 2 secretaries make” 
[Berger, Cohen, and Zelditch 1972]). Percep- 
tions of injustice increase as an actor's actual 
rewards depart from this justice standard. Re- 
cently, formal theories have specified various 
mathematical forms of the relation between ac- 
tual outcomes and the justice standard to which 
they are compared (e.g., Jasso 1980; Markov- 
sky 1985). 

Theories of procedural justice contend that 
judgments of fairness are a function not only 
of outcomes in relation to some standard of jus- 
tice, but of the process or procedures through 
which those outcomes are obtained (e.g., 
Thibaut and Walker 1975; Lind and Tyler 
1988; Leventhal, Karuza, and Fry 1980). The 
conceptions of process in this literature are 
quite limited, however, with much of the work 
concerning third-party procedures for settling 
legal disputes or rules and procedures in bu- 
reaucratic decision-making (e.g., the rules that 
university committees use to allocate internal 
research grants). 

Our interest in the fairness of the dynamic 
process of power use is closer to the proce- 
dural justice tradition than to the distributive 


justice tradition, but departs from both in an 
important way. Despite their roots in the ex- 
change tradition, both distributive and proce- 
dural justice pertain more to one-way alloca- 
tions of resources across a set of actors than to 
direct, two-way exchange relations. Similarly, 
the vast majority of empirical research has 
been conducted in allocation settings, in 
which employers allocate pay to workers, 
criminal justice systems allocate punishment 
to offenders, or committees allocate benefits 
to applicants. All of those settings lack the de- 
fining feature of direct exchange relations: the 
contingency of benefit (or harm) given on 
benefit (or harm) received (Emerson 1981). 

Following Eckhoff (1974), Blau (1964), 
Gouldner (1960), and others, we assume that 
the primary justice principle in direct exchange 
relations is the norm of reciprocity. We define 
reciprocity as consisting of three elements: (1) 
each actor's behavior is contingent on the 
other's, (2) acts are repaid by functionally 
equivalent acts (good by good; and harm by 
harm), and (3) the values of the outcomes re- 
ceived by each actor are approximately equal 
(Molm, Quist, and Wiseley 1993). 

Nonreciprocal strategies violate this norm. 
Actors who use a reward power strategy recip- 
rocate the other's reward exchange only part 
of the time; actors who use a punishment 
power strategy respond to tbe other's nonex- 
change with punishment. Both strategies 
should be judged less fair than reciprocal strat- 
egies. Our previous research supported this hy- 
pothesis for exchange relations with balanced 
power (Molm et al. 1993), 

In this study, we investigate how evaluations 
of these power strategies are affected by the 
structural context in which they are used. 
While the power structure does not alter the 
extent to which power strategies violate the 
norm of reciprocity, it provides a context 
within which those departures may be per- 
ceived as more or less justified. Using an ex- 
perimental design that independently varies 
both power structure and power strategy, we 
examine actors' perceptions of the fairness of 
their partners’ reward and punishment power 
strategies when structural power on each of 
these two bases is: (1) imbalanced in favor of 
the actor using the power strategy, (2) 
imbalanced in favor of the target of power use, 
or (3) balanced. 
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. We propose and test two sets of competing 
hypotheses derived from the alternative theo- 
ries (balance theory and legitimation theory) 
described below. Both theories argue that the 
same strategies will evoke different evalua- 
tions of justice under different structural con- 
ditions; however, they propose different 
causal mechanisms and make sharply differ- 
ing predictions. 

Both theories also posit processes that pre- 
sumably should produce similar perceptions of 
justice in both the user and the target of the 
power strategies. Numerous studies, however, 
suggest that self-interest biases justice evalua- 
tions (e.g., Hegtvedt 1990; Leventhal and 
Anderson 1970; Michaels, Edwards, and 
Acock 1984). If so, users should be more likely 
than targets to perceive power strategies as fair. 
Because we are primarily interested in targets’ 
perceptions of power strategies, our study ex- 
amines only their evaluations and reactions. 

The balance hypothesis. Many exchange 
analyses have assumed that norms of justice 
counter and oppose the effects of structural 
power. Works by Cook and her associates show 
that when exchange partners in power- 
imbalanced relations are aware of the inequal- 
ity of the distribution of rewards between them, 
power use declines, and exchange becomes 
more equal (Cook and Emerson 1978; Cook 
and Hegtvedt 1986; Cook et al. 1988). When 
informed of their structural advantage, power- 
ful actors actually restrain their power use 
(Cook et al. 1988). This work suggests that 
power and justice norms are opposing forces 
and that norms of justice can affect the power 
strategies of actors. 

This logic also suggests that power strategies 
should be perceived as more fair when they are 
used to oppose the structurally advantaged than 
when they are used to exploit the structurally 
disadvantaged. Underlying this reasoning is 
what Eckhoff (1974) calls a normative prin- 
ciple of balance: Acts that maintain or restore 
balance in an exchange relation are just, and 
acts that upset balance are unjust. According to 
this principle, power-imbalanced structures and 
nonreciprocal strategies are both unfair when 
considered individually, but when strategies 
are judged in the context of structure, those that 
oppose structural inequality should be per- 
ceived as more fair than those that support and 
reinforce it. If so, the targets of nonreciprocal 
strategies should perceive them as most unfair 
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when the partner who uses them is power- 
advantaged in the relation, as least unfair when 
the partner is power-disadvantaged, and as in- 
termediate in fairness when the relation be- 
tween user and target is balanced on power. 

The notion that norms of justice act in oppo- 
sition to power also underlies theories that 
posit psychological feelings of injustice as a 
basis for rebellions, revolutions, or other forms 
of collective protest (e.g., Gurr 1970; Moore 
1978; Jasso 1983). As Cook and Hegtvedt 
(1986) have pointed out, however, the analysis 
of collective reactions to injustice requires 
more than analyzing and aggregating indi- 
vidual feelings of injustice. 

The legitimation hypothesis. The balance 
principle assumes that norms of justice are to 
some extent independent of structures of 
power. Àn alternative viewpoint suggests that 
power determines what is just through a set of 
cognitive and social processes that support and 
legitimate actions of the powerful. We are in- 
terested in this study only in the form of legiti- 
mation that Dornbusch and Scott (1975) call 
propriety—an individual's personal acceptance 
of a set of norms or behavior as right, proper, 
and just. Power that is legitimated by collec- 
tive processes, such as endorsement or autho- 
rization (Zelditch and Walker 1984), or 
"earned" through performance is outside the 
scope of our study. 

Several theories support the general predic- 
tion that differences in structural power will le- 
gitimate behavioral inequalities. Equity theo- 
rists (Austin and Hatfield 1980; Homans 1976) 
have argued that the powerful have the re- 
sources to persuade others that their inputs are 
deserving of greater reward, and that this pro- 
cess is buttressed by people's need to believe 
in a fair and equitable world (Lerner 1980). 
Della Fave (1980), drawing on Mead's (1934) 
theory of the self and Bem's (1967) theory of 
self-perception, proposed that over time indi- 
viduals develop self-evaluations that are con- 
sistent with the rewards they receive from so- 
ciety; these self-evaluations legitimate the un- 
equal distribution of rewards in society. Fi- 
nally, work in the expectation states tradition 
suggests that people expect consistency be- 
tween certain status characteristics of individu- 
als and their reward levels (e.g., Berger et al. 
1972; Cook 1975). While this tradition consid- 
ers only how status affects expectations, 
power—which exchange theorists consider to 
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be the primary source of status—should oper- 
ate in a similar manner. 

When applied to the perception of power 
strategies, the legitimation perspective sug- 
gests that individuals will develop expectations 
of an exchange partner's behavior toward them 
that are consistent with the structural position 
of the partner relative to their own. Those ex- 
pectations, in turn, will affect perceptions of 
justice (Homans 1974; Berger et al. 1972). 
Thus, nonreciprocal strategies should be per- 
ceived as more just when used by power- 
advantaged partners because they are congru- 
ent with the behavioral expectations attached 
to positions of power. In contrast, power-dis- 
advantaged partners who use nonreciprocal 
strategies are behaving in ways that are con- 
trary to the expectations attached to their struc- 
tural positions. 

Tests of Della Fave's (1980) theory have 
failed to support the notion that cognitive pro- 
cesses alone can legitimate the inequalities of 
power (Stolte 1983; Cook and Hegtvedt 1986; 
Steil 1983). Power-disadvantaged actors con- 
sistently evaluate their rewards as less fair than 
do power-advantaged actors. It is quite pos- 
sible, however, for power to affect perceptions 
of justice, in a direction that would support the 
general legitimation hypothesis, without mak- 
ing inequality “fair.” Thus, our version of this 
hypothesis does not propose that the targets of 
power strategies will come to perceive them as 
fair, but rather that they will judge the same 
strategies to be more unfair when used by 
structurally disadvantaged actors than when 
used by structurally advantaged actors. 


The Base of Power and Justice 


Of particular interest in this study is the ques- 
tion of how the relations among structure, strat- 
egy, and fairness vary for power strategies 
based on rewards or punishments. In an earlier 
study, we found that punishment strategies are 
perceived as significantly less fair than reward 
strategies that represent equivalent departures 
from reciprocity (Molm et al. 1993). Two cog- 
nitive tendencies underlie the greater perceived 


$ We do not explicitly consider the effects of sta- 
tus, and we control for any effects of external sta- 
tus characteristics in our experimental study by 
eliminating face-to-face interaction and any cues 
that could convey status information. 
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injustice of punishment strategies: (1) the ten- 
dency for actors to perceive losses as more 
negative than equivalent gains are perceived as 
positive (Kahneman and Tversky 1979, 1984; 
Gray and Tallman 1987; Molm 1991), and (2) 
differences in the perceived intentionality of 
strategies based on reward or punishment. 

The cognitive distortion of gains and losses 
implies that people will perceive the difference 
between punishment and nonexchange to be 
greater than the difference between reward and 
nonexchange. If so, responding to a partner's 
nonexchange with punishment (a punishment 
strategy) will be perceived as more nonre- 
ciprocal, and less fair, than responding to a 
partner's rewards with nonexchange (a reward 
strategy), even if the differences between the 
values of reward and nonexchange and of non- 
exchange and punishment are objectively the 
same. 

The intentionality of acts has been linked to 
perceptions of justice by attribution theorists. 
The same act is more likely to be judged unfair 
(Cohen 1982; Utne and Kidd 1980) and to pro- 
voke behavioral efforts to restore justice 
(Garrett and Libby 1973; Hassebrauck 1987) 
if its negative consequences are perceived to 
be intentional. Because reward strategies are 
based on an act of omission (i.e., not recipro- 
cating rewards) rather than commission, their 
intentionality is ambiguous. A pattern of inter- 
mittent rewards may represent the deliberate 
use of power (withholding rewards until the 
other gives more), or it may be an unintended 
byproduct of exchanging with a different, more 
desirable partner. No such ambiguity occurs in 
the voluntary use of punishment; punishment 
is an act of commission directed at a specific 
target. In support of this analysis, our earlier 
study (Molm et al. 1993) found that subjects 
judged punishment strategies as significantly 
more active and intentional than reward strate- 
gies. 

In this study, we examine how the structural 
context within which these strategies are used 
affects judgments of their relative fairness. Be- 
cause punishment strategies are viewed as 
more intentional than reward strategies and 
provoke stronger affective responses, percep- 
tions of their fairness are more likely to be in- 
fluenced by conditions that justify or fail to jus- 
tify their use (Eckhoff 1974; Folger 1986). 
Consequently, we expect the structure of power 
to have a stronger effect on perceived justice 
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A's Resistance/Retallation 
Toward B 


A's Perception of the Injustice 
of B's Strategy 


Figure 1. Theoretical Model of the Relations Between Structural Power, Perceptions of Injustice, and Behavioral 
Reactions in an Exchange Relation Between Actors A and B 


for punishment strategies than for reward strat- 
egies. 

Whether power advantage or power disad- 
vantage justifies the use of punishment power, 
however, depends on which theoretical mecha- 
nism is operating—balance or legitimation. If 
the balance hypothesis is supported, the per- 
ceived fairness of reward and punishment strat- 
egies should be most equal when they are used 
by power-disadvantaged partners, and most 
unequal when used by power-advantaged part- 
ners. If the legitimation hypothesis is sup- 
ported, the reverse should be true. 

Regardless of which hypothesis is supported, 
we expect the effect of structural reward power 
to be stronger than the effect of structural pun- 
ishment power. Punishment power affects the 
capacity to inflict harm and the risk of retalia- 
tion, but it is the dependence of actors on oth- 
ers for rewards that motivates the development 
of voluntary exchange relations and the use of 
both reward and punishment strategies. 


Behavioral Reactions to Injustice 


Virtually all justice theories assume that per- 
ceptions of injustice will lead to behavioral re- 
actions and attempts to restore justice. In the 
exchange relations we study, actors can respond 
behaviorally to the perceived injustice of their 
partner's behavior in one of two ways: (1) pas- 
_ sive resistance—withholding rewards from the 
partner, or (2) active retaliation—punishing the 
partner by removing some of the partner's ex- 
isting rewards. Previous research shows that 
both reactions increase when exchange partners 
use nonreciprocal strategies in relations of bal- 
anced power (Molm et al. 1993). 
When power is imbalanced, however, an 


actor's resistance or retaliation must be a func- 
tion not only of feelings of injustice, but of 
their structural capacity to resist or retaliate. 
Individuals in power-disadvantaged positions 
may comply with their partners' power strate- 
gies, no matter how unfair they judge them to 
be, because it is too costly to do otherwise 
(Blalock and Wilkin 1979; Burgess and Niel- 
sen 1974). Those in power-advantaged posi- 
tions, in contrast, have little reason to tolerate 
power strategies that are used by actors who 
lack the structural power to support them. 
Thus, as shown in Figure 1, the structure of 
power can affect behavioral reactions to a 
partner's power strategies in two ways: di- 
rectly, through its effects on an actor's capac- 
ity to resist or retaliate; and indirectly, through 
its effects on perceptions of injustice, which in 
turn affect the motivation to resist or retaliate.’ 
The legitimation hypothesis implies that 
these two paths will support each other: The 
perceived injustice of a partner's power strat- 
egy will increase with the actor's power advan- 
tage (and the partner's disadvantage) in the re- 
lation (the indirect path), as will the actor's ca- 
pacity to retaliate and/or resist (the direct path). 
The motivation and the capacity to resist or re- 


7 Our model assumes that justice judgments me- 
diate the relation between structural power and be- 
havioral reactions. However, some theories (e.g., 
cognitive consistency theories and affect control 
theory [Smith-Lovin and Heise 1988]) suggest that 
cognitive evaluations might follow rather than pre- 
cede behavior—that actors justify their own use of 
resistance or retaliation by evaluating their partner's 
behavior as unfair. Because we measure justice 
judgments at the conclusion of the behavioral inter- 
action, we cannot rule out this alternative interpre- 
tation. 
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taliate will be congruent. The balance hypoth- 
esis, instead, predicts that the two paths will 
oppose each other. Advantaged actors, who 
have the greatest capacity to resist or retaliate, 
will be least likely to judge the nonreciprocal 
strategies of their disadvantaged partners as 
unfair. And disadvantaged actors, who have the 
least capacity to resist or retaliate, will be most 
likely to judge their advantaged partners’ strat- 
egies as unfair. 


Hypotheses 


We test five hypotheses, three of which make 
alternative predictions based on the mecha- 
nisms of balance or legitimation: 


H,: The structure of power will modify the 
perceived fairness of exchange partners’ 
nonreciprocal power strategies. 


Hia: Balance. Nonreciprocal strategies 
will be perceived as most unfair 
when they reinforce structural im- 
balance (i.e., when used by power- 
advantaged partners), as least unfair 
when they oppose structural imbal- 
ance (i.e., when used by power- dis- 
advantaged partners), and as inter- 
mediate in fairness when used by 
partners in power-balanced rela- 
tions. 


: Legitimation. Nonreciprocal strate- 
gies will be perceived as most un- 
fair when they are incongruent with 
a partner's position of power (i.e., 
when used by power-disadvantaged 
partners), as least unfair when they 
are congruent with power (i.e., when 
used by power-advantaged part- 
ners), and as intermediate in fairness 
when used by partners in power- 
balanced relations. 


H4: Actors will perceive their partners’ pun- 
ishment strategies as more unfair than 
their reward strategies. 


H4: The difference in perceived fairness of re- 
ward and punishment strategies will vary 
with the structure of exchange. 


Haa: Balance. The difference in perceived 
fairness will be greatest when these 
strategies are used by power- 
advantaged partners, least when 


used by power-disadvantaged part- 
ners, and intermediate when used by 
partners in power-balanced rela- 
tions. 


Hay: Legitimation. The difference in per- 
ceived fairness will be greatest when 
the strategies are used by power-dis- 
advantaged partners, least when 
used by power-advantaged partners, 
and intermediate when used by part- 
ners in power-balanced relations. 


H4: The effects of structure on perceived fair- 
ness predicted in Hypotheses 1 and 3 will 
be greater for reward power than for pun- 
ishment power. 


Hs: Structural power will affect an actor's ten- 
dency to resist and/or retaliate against a 
partner's power strategy in two ways: (1) 
directly, by increasing the actor's capac- 
ity to resist or retaliate, and (2) indirectly, 
by affecting the actor's perception of the 
injustice of the partner's strategy. 


H;,: Balance. Support for the relations 
described in Hypothesis 1a imply a 
negative indirect effect that opposes 
the direct effect (see Figure 1). 


Legitimation. Support for the rela- 
tions described in Hypothesis 1b im- 
ply a positive indirect effect that 
supports the direct effect (see Fig- 
ure 1). 


Hs: 


METHOD 
Overview of the Design 


We tested the hypotheses in a laboratory ex- 
periment. Undergraduate subjects earned 
money through reciprocal exchange with com- 
puter-simulated partners programmed to use 
particular strategies. Actors in the exchange 
network could either reward or punish their ex- 
change partners by producing monetary gains 
or losses for them. The use of computer-simu- 
lated actors allowed us to create reward and 
punishment power strategies that were equiva- 
lent on all dimensions except power base and 
to compare them under equivalent conditions 
of structural power. Structural power imbal- 
ance and power strategy were manipulated for 
only one of the subject's two exchange rela- 
tions; the relation with the other partner was 
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always power-balanced, and that partner al- 
ways used a tit-for-tat strategy. 

One hundred eighty subjects were randomly 
assigned to one of the 18 cells of a3 x 3 x2 
factorial design with 10 subjects (5 males and 
5 females) in each condition.5 The design 
crossed three levels of reward power with three 
levels of punishment power with two catego- 
ries of power strategy (reward or punishment)? 
Subjects engaged in nonnegotiated exchange 
for 100 opportunities. At the end of the ex- 
change period, subjects evaluated the fairness 
of their partners’ strategies and the fairness of 
the exchange structure on a series of semantic 
differential scales. 


The Exchange Setting and Procedures 


Subjects in the experiment participated in ex- 
change networks composed ostensibly of four 
actors. Bach actor in the network could ex- 
change with two of the three other actors in the 
network, giving each actor two alternative (and 
mutually exclusive) partners on each exchange 
opportunity. Figure 2 shows the form of this 
network. (The exchange values in Figure 2 are 
explained below.) 

In reality, both of the subject's (S's) poten- 
tial exchange partners were computer-simu- 
lated actors (POs, or "programmed others"), 
and the fourth actor existed only as a hypotheti- 
cal partner for the POs. The strategy of one PO 
was manipulated (PO,,), and the strategy of the 


8 Gender was not of theoretical interest in the 
study and was included in the design for control 
purposes only. Preliminary analyses of the data 
showed that gender had no effects on perceptions 
of justice; therefore, gender is excluded from the 
analyses presented here. 

? Two of the conditions, those in which both re- 
ward power and punishment power were balanced 
and the simulated partner used either a reward strat- 
egy or a punishment strategy, were run as part of a 
previous experiment (Molm, Quist, and Wiseley 
1993). That experiment was conducted in the same 
semester using subjects drawn from the same pool 
and using identical experimental procedures. We 
believe the cost savings justified the violation of 
strict randomization. Omitting these conditions al- 
together would not affect the results of the experi- 
ment; the observed differences between power ad- 
vantage and power disadvantage would still hold. 
The balanced conditions primarily provided an ad- 
ditional data point to illustrate the linearity of the 
relations. 
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Figure 2. One of the Power Structures 


Note: On each double arrow representing the ex- 
change relation between two actors, the number closest 
to an actor is the number of points that actor can gain 
(+) or lose (— from the other's action. The letters for 
the four actors designate the subject (S), the pro- 
grammed actors with manipulated (PO,,) or controlled 
(POc) strategies, and the hypothetical fourth actor in 
the network (HYP). The dotted lines between the POs 
and HYP indicate that those relations were implied 
rather than real. 


other was held constant (PO(). This deception 
was easily maintained because subjects were 
seated in isolated rooms, interacted with each 
other only through a computer network, and 
did not meet each other before or after the ex- 
periment. Four subjects were typically sched- 
uled for each experimental session, but each 
subject interacted with computer-simulated ac- 
tors rather than with the other subjects. Post- 
experimental debriefing revealed that subjects 
did not suspect that their partners were com- 
puter-simulated actors. 

Each actor in the network could perform be- 
haviors to produce monetary gain (reward 
power) or monetary loss (punishment power) 
for each partner. These behaviors might repre- 
sent, for example, an hour of advice to a co- 
worker, or a vote against a colleague's pro- 
posal—actions that produce a specific amount 
of positive or negative value for the exchange 
partner. This behavioral capacity, not money 
per se, is the exchange resource in our experi- 
ment. In contrast to economic exchanges, 
money was not transferred from one actor to 
another. Money was used to operationalize the 
positive or negative value of exchange actions 
because of its advantages for experimental con- 
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trol; it is easily quantified, widely valued by 
subjects, and resistant to satiation effects or di- 
minishing marginal utility. Adding to the other 
actor’s points did not reduce the subject’s own 
earnings, and subtracting from the other’s 
points did not increase the subject’s own earn- 
ings. The only cost of initiating an exchange 
was the “opportunity cost" of not exchanging 
with an alternative partner. Earnings were to- 
taled in points: One point equaled 3 cents. 

The use of money also allowed us to create 
parallel forms of reward and punishment (and 
parallel structures of reward and punishment 
power) by operationalizing these concepts as 
gains or losses of the same valued outcome. In 
natural settings, the rewards and punishments 
controlled by actors are often qualitatively dif- 
ferent (e.g., a supervisor might reward with a 
recommendation for promotion, but punish 
with verbal criticism or extra work), but for 
valid experimental comparisons of the theoreti- 
cal differences between them, rewards and 
punishments must be identical on all dimen- 
sions except the defining difference of the sign 
of the outcome.!? 

Subjects engaged in reciprocal (nonnego- 
tiated) transactions for 100 exchange opportu- 
nities. On each exchange opportunity, all ac- 
tors chose: (1) which partner they would act 
toward on that opportunity (POc or PO,,), and 
(2) the action toward that partner (to add or 
subtract a fixed value). These two choices gave 
the subject a total of four behavioral options 
on each opportunity: reward POc, punish PQ¢, 
reward POw, or punish PO, The value of each 
of those actions for the PO was determined by 
the structural manipulation of power (see be- 
low). Thus, subjects could vary how much 
value they added or subtracted only by varying 
the frequency of those behaviors. Because each 
side of an exchange was individually per- 
formed, subjects potentially could gain (or 
lose) money from one, both, or neither of their 
partners on each opportunity. 

After all actors made their choices on each 
exchange opportunity, subjects were reminded 


10 While our operationalizations of rewards and 
punishments are necessarily restricted to particular 
types (i.e., reward by the addition of positive out- 
comes and punishment by the subtraction of posi- 
tive outcomes), different types of reward and pun- 
ishment generally follow the same principles in 
their effects on behavior (e.g., Pazulinec, Meyer- 
rose, and Sajwaj 1983). 


of their own choices and informed of their part- 
ners' choices (they were told that each partner 
added n points to their earnings, subtracted n 
points from their earnings, or did not act to- 
ward them on that opportunity). Their own 
point totals changed to reflect any gains or 
losses. 

This information gave subjects a trial-by- 
trial account of their exchanges with their part- 
ners—information that provided the basis for 
them to form evaluations about their partners' 
strategies and to react to those strategies. Sub- 
jects were not provided with cumulative totals 
of the frequency of exchanges or of their part- 
ners' earnings. Such totals do not reflect the 
most characteristic feature of strategies, the 
contingencies between behaviors. We assume 
that subjects judge fairness on the basis of their 
cumulative experience with these contingen- 
cies throughout the interaction. 

This experimental setting meets the scope 
conditions specified earlier. First, subjects were 
dependent on others for a valued outcome 
(money) and believed others to be dependent 
on them. Second, to assure that money was val- 
ued, subjects were recruited on the basis of their 
desire to earn money, other potentially valued 
outcomes were removed from the experimental 
setting, and subjects were instructed that their 
only concern should be earning as much as they 
could.!! Third, the assumption that social ex- 
change relations consist of recurring exchanges 
between specific actors (Emerson 1981) is met 
by having subjects exchange with the same 
partners for 100 excbange opportunities.!? 
(Subjects were not informed of the number of 
exchange opportunities.) 


!! While that instruction might inhibit justice 
concerns, the motivational assumption of social ex- 
change theory requires that we assume actors are 
trying to increase their own benefits. Any dampen- 
ing effect on justice evaluations or reactions affects 
all conditions equally and does not bias the results. 

12 The exchange period of 100 opportunities, 
while long in comparison with most experiments on 
negotiated exchange, is far shorter than previous 
experiments on reciprocal exchange (e.g., Molm 
1990). Because the manipulated strategies influ- 
enced subjects’ preferences for exchange partners, 
a longer exchange period would be likely to pro- 
duce near extinction of exchange with one partner 
or the other. So that subjects' evaluations would be 
based on recent, salient experiences with both part- 
ners, the 100-opportunity length was chosen after 
pretesting. 
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Table 1. The Power Strategies of the Simulated Actors 
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Probability of PO’s Behavior, 
Conditional on the Subject’s Prior Behavior 
Conditional Conditional Conditional 
Power Strategy on Reward on Nonexchange on Punishment 
Strategy of PO, (manipulated) 
Reward power strategy RIR 4 RIN = .1 RIP = O 
(nonreciprocal reward withholding) NR = .6 NIN = .9 NIP = .1 
PIR 0 PIN= 0 PIP = 9 
Punishment power strategy RIR = 9 RIN = .1 RIP = 0 
(nonreciprocal punishment) NR = 1 NIN = .4 NIP = .1 
PIR 0 PIN = 55 PIP = 9 
Strategy of POc (control) 
RR = 9 RIN = .1 RIP = 0 
Reciprocal strategy NR= .1 NIN= .9 NIP = .1 
PR= 0 PIN= 0 PIP = 9 


Note: ilj = conditional probability of PO's behavior i at time f, given the occurrence of the subject’s behavior j at 
time t — 1, where / and j = R (reward), N (nonexchange), and P (punishment). 


The Manipulation of Strategies 


The experiment manipulated the strategies of 
one of the programmed actors (PO) and held 
constant the strategy of the other (PO). The 
PO, used either a reward power strategy or a 
punishment power strategy; the POc always 
used a reciprocal, modified tit-for-tat strategy. 
These strategies are shown in Table 1. 

The strategies of the programmed actors 
specify the conditional probabilities of their 
behavior, given the subject's behavior on the 
previous exchange opportunity. On each op- 
portunity, each actor could reward, punish, or 
not act toward a given partner (not acting to- 
ward one partner implied acting toward the 
other). Thus, the description of each PO's 
strategy consists of nine conditional probabili- 
ties specifying the probabilities with which 
the PO responded with each of these three ac- 
tions given each of the three prior actions by 
the subject. In all conditions, both PO, and 
POc rewarded the subject on the first opportu- 
nity. 

The reciprocal strategy used by the POc in 
all conditions consisted of reciprocating the 
subject's prior behavior 90 percent of the time 
(i.e., responding to the subject's rewards with 
rewards, to punishment with punishment, and 
to nonexchange with nonexchange). The re- 
maining 10 percent of the time, PO; responded 
. to the subject's rewarding with nonexchange, 
to the subject's nonexchange with rewarding, 


and to the subject's punishing with nonex- 
change. 

To create the reward and punishment power 
strategies, PO,y's response to either the 
subject's rewarding (reward strategy) or the 
subject's nonexchange (punishment strategy) 
was programmed to be nonreciprocal, while 
POy,'s response to the subject's other actions 
remained reciprocal. The probabilities in these 
conditions represent equal departures from the 
modified tit-for-tat strategy used by POc. In the 
reward strategy, the probability with which 
PO,, reciprocated the subject's rewarding was 
.4, or .S lower than the .9 probability in the re- 
ciprocal strategy. The probability with which 
PO, responded to the subject's rewarding with 
nonexchange was .6, or .5 higher than the .1 
probability in the reciprocal strategy. As in the 
reciprocal strategy, PO reciprocated the 
subject’s nonexchange and punishing with 
probabilities of .9. 

In the punishment strategy, the probability 
with which PO, reciprocated the subject’s 
nonexchange was .4, or .5 lower than the .9 
probability in the reciprocal strategy. The prob- 
ability with which PO, responded to the 
subject'S nonexchange with punishment was 
.5, or .5 higher than the 0 probability in the re- 
ciprocal strategy.!? As in the reciprocal strat- 


13 Although the probabilities in the reward and 
punishment power strategies represent equal depar- 
tures from the probabilities in the reciprocal strat- 
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Table 2. The Power Structures 
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Structure of Reward Power (RP) 

Imbalanced in Imbalanced in 
Structure of Punishment Power (PP) S's Favor Balanced PO y's Favor 
Imbalanced in S's Favor S advantaged S advantaged S disadvantaged on RP, 

on both bases on PP advantaged on PP 
Balanced S advantaged Equal power S disadvantaged 

on RP on RP 
Imbalanced in PO,’ s Favor S advantaged on RP, S disadvantaged S disadvantaged 
disadvantaged on PP on PP on both bases 


egy, PO, reciprocated the subject's rewarding 
and punishing with probabilities of .9.!^ 


The Manipulation of Power Structure 


Conceptually, power is a function of both the 
value of exchange and the availability of alter- 
natives. We operationalized power by holding 
constant the number of alternatives for each 
actor while varying the relative value of the 
exchange resources controlled by an actor's 
two alternative partners. The total value that 
each actor in the network could potentially gain 
from both partners on any single exchange op- 
portunity was held constant at 10 units; simi- 
larly, the total value that each actor could po- 
tentially lose from both partners was 10. B's 
power over A (and A's dependence on B) then 
consisted of the proportion of this total that B 
controlled. If, for example, the subject could 
gain 8 points from PO,, and 2 points from POc, 
then POy's reward power over the subject was 


egy, they are not equal to one another in an abso- 
lute sense. Pretests suggested it was necessary to 
have PO, occasionally respond to the subject’s 
nonexchange by initiating reward exchange in or- 
der to assure some interaction with the subject in 
all conditions. Consequently, the probability of RIN 
was set at .1 and the probability of PIN at 0 in the 
reciprocal strategy, and a .5 increase in the prob- 
ability of PIN in the punishment strategy produced 
a conditional probability of .5, rather than .6—the 
probability of NIR in the reward strategy. 

M'Tbe midlevel probabilities of NIR and PIN used 
for these strategies are necessarily somewhat arbi- 
trary, and their effects cannot be assumed to gener- 
alize to other strategies based on higher or lower 
probabilities of these behaviors. We have no reason 
to expect, however, that the interaction between 
structure and strategy would be different in form 
for strategies of higher or lower probabilities. 


.8 [8 / (8 + 2)] and POç’s reward power over 
the subject was .2 [2 / (8 + 2)]. And if PO, 
could gain 4 points from the subject and 6 
points from the hypothetical fourth actor, then 
the subject’s reward power over PO, was 4 
[4 / (4 + 6)], and the reward power imbalance 
in the relation between the subject and the PO,, 
was .4 (.8 — .4) in PO,'s favor. Punishment 
power and punishment power imbalance were 
calculated in the same way. 

We manipulated the balance of the power 
relation between the subject and PO, on both 
bases of power, while holding constant the bal- 
ance of the relation between the subject and 
POc. For each power base, the relation be- 
tween the subject and PO, was either bal- 
anced, imbalanced in favor of POy, or im- 
balanced in favor of the subject. Crossing the 
three levels of power for each base created nine 
power structures (see Table 2). 

When power was balanced on either base, 
each actor's power over the other was .5 (i.e., 
all actors in the network could add or subtract 
5 points from each other on each exchange op- 
portunity). When power was imbalanced on ei- 
ther base, the power imbalance was always .4 
(i.e., the difference between the subject's 
power over PO, and PO,,’s power over the 
subject was .4). If the power imbalance favored 
PO, then PO,s power over the subject was 
.8 and the subject’s power over PO, was .4. If 
the power imbalance favored the subject, the 
reverse was true. 

The exchange relation between the subject 
and POc was balanced in all conditions of the 
experiment, although the amount they could 
exchange with each other varied (i.e., a higher 
dependency of the subject on POy necessarily 
meant a lower dependency on POç, and vice 
versa). A balanced relation is consistent with 
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the reciprocal strategy used by POc in all con- 
ditions. 

The power structure in Figure 2 illustrates 
one of the nine structures in the experiment. In 
this structure, both reward and punishment 
power are imbalanced in the subject’s relation 
with POy, with imbalance equal to .4. The sub- 
ject is advantaged on reward power (the 
subject's reward power over POy is .8, while 
POy.'s reward power over the subject is .4), but 
disadvantaged on punishment power (the 
subject's punishment power over PO, is .4, 
while PO,'s punishment power over the sub- 
ject is .8). The subject and POg are in a bal- 
anced relation on both power bases; each 
actor's reward power over the other is .6, and 
each actor's punishment power over the other 
is .2. 

Throughout the exchange period, the values 
that the subject, PO, and POc could poten- 
tially gain or lose from each of their two ex- 
change partners on each exchange opportunity 
were presented at the top of their computer 
screens. This information, which was called the 
"earnings schedule," allowed subjects to infer 
the relative dependencies in the relations be- 
tween themselves and each of the POs.!5 

The different experimental conditions cre- 
ated very different opportunities for subjects to 
earn money through exchange. Because re- 
search suggests that the absolute amount of re- 
ward that an actor receives can affect evalua- 
tions of justice (e.g., Michaels et al. 1984), we 
made an effort to equalize the number of points 
subjects ended up with by giving subjects an 
initial number of points, at the start of the ex- 
periment, that varied by condition. The initial 
amounts were determined by calculating the 
expected values of the subject's alternative be- 
havioral choices, based on the manipulated val- 


15 The format of the earnings schedule is shown 
below, using the values in the power structure in 
Figure 2. "You" refers to the subject. In the experi- 
ment, the subject's two partners were labeled “W” 
(the POc) and “Y” (the PO,,), and the hypothetical 
fourth actor (HYP) was “Z.” The subject was "X." 
Here, those letters are replaced by the labels used 
in Figure 2: 


You Can Gain: PO; Can Gain: PO, Can Gain: 
6 pts. from POc 6 pts. from You 8 pts. from You 
4 pts. from PO, 4 pts. from HYP 2 pts. from HYP 


You Can Lose: POc Can Lose: PO, Can Lose: 
2 pts. from POc 2 pts. from You 4 pts. from You 
8 pts. from PO, 8 pts. from HYP 6 pts. from HYP 
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ues of structure and strategy. Subjects with 
lower expected earnings began with more 
money, and those in conditions with higher ex- 
pected earnings began with less money. 


Measures 


Perceived justice. At the conclusion of the 100 
exchange opportunities, subjects responded to 
a questionnaire that appeared on their terminal 
screens. They were first asked to evaluate 
POy's behavior toward them on a series of 
seven-point semantic differential scales. Next, 
they were asked to evaluate POc's behavior. 
And finally, they evaluated the earnings sched- 
ule. 

Three items on which subjects evaluated 
their simulated partners’ behavior are indica- 
tors of perceived justice: fair/unfair, just/unjust, 
and equitable/inequitable. Fair/unfair was the 
first item presented, and the remaining two 
(just and equitable) were included within the 
first six items, with neutral items in between. 
Correlations of these three items with each 
other were .65 or higher for evaluations of 
PO y’s behavior. They were summed to form a 
scale with an alpha reliability of .87 (for the 
fairness of PO,'s behavior) and .67 (for the 
fairness of POc's behavior).!6 The scale has a 
potential range of 3 (very unfair) to 21 (very 
fair), with a midpoint of 12. Table 3 shows sub- 
jects’ mean evaluations of the fairness of 
POy's behavior, which we use to test the hy- 
potheses. 

Subjects also evaluated the fairness of the 
earnings schedule (i.e., the power structure as 
it was presented to them). This individual item 
had a range of 1 (very unfair) to 7 (very fair), 
with a midpoint of 4. In addition, two items on 
the questionnaire, also with ranges of 1 to 7, 
measured subjects' assessments of their part- 
ners' behavior as intentional/unintentional and 


16 The lower reliability for POc results from the 
low correlations of "equitable" with "fair" and 
“just” (r = .28 and .38, respectively). In contrast, 
"fair" and "just" correlated .62 with each other. A 
higher reliability, .77, would have been achieved by 
combining only the two items, fair and just, in the 
scale. However, our primary interest was not in the 
subject's evaluation of POc, but in the subject’s 
evaluation of PO,,, and a scale based on all three 
items was highly reliable for the latter. Therefore, a 
three-item scale was used for the subject's evalua- 
tions of both POs for the analyses. 
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Table 3. Means and Standard Deviations of Subjects’ Perceptions of the Fairness of PO,'s Behavior 





Structure of Reward Power 
Imbalanced in Imbalanced in 
Structure of Punishment Power S's Favor Balanced POy’s Favor 
Imbalanced in S's Favor 
Reward strategy 13.4 13.9 15.4 
(3.8) (4.0) (3.0) 
Punishment strategy 6.1 7.4 16.2 
(2.6) (3.2) (3.6) 
Balanced 
Reward strategy 12.6 14.6 15.0 
(4.8) (3.7) (4.9) 
Punishment strategy 7.8 10.2 15.3 
(5.3) (3.2) (4,4) 
Imbalanced in POy’s Favor 
Reward strategy 14.8 14.5 14.6 
(3.5) (3.5) (1.8) 
Punishment strategy 8.1 12.4 15.1 
(4.1) (5.0) (5.7) 


Note: Scale values for fairness of PO's behavior range from 3 to 21. Numbers in parentheses are standard devia- 


tions. 


active/passive. These items allow us to exam- 
ine the relation of perceived intent to the base 
of strategy and the predicted interaction be- 
tween structure and base of strategy. 

Behavioral reactions. Subjects in the experi- 
ment could respond to the power strategies 
used by PO, in one of two ways: through pas- 
sive resistance (withholding rewards from 
PO) or active retaliation (punishing POy, by 
subtracting points). We measure the frequency 
of these responses by the proportion of ex- 
change opportunities on which the subject re- 
warded and punished POy. The subject’s re- 
wards to PO,, represent the inverse of resis- 
tance (i.e., the more frequently the subject re- 
warded POy, the lower the subject’s resis- 
tance). Table 4 shows the mean values for these 
variables by condition. 


RESULTS 
Perceived Fairness of Strategies 


To test the first four hypotheses, we conducted 
a three-way analysis of variance on subjects’ 
evaluations of the fairness of POy's behavior. 
Hypotheses 1 through 3 predict a main effect 
of structure (Hypotheses 1a and 1b), a main ef- 
fect of strategy (Hypothesis 2), and an interac- 
tion between structure and strategy, with struc- 


ture modifying the size of the strategy effect 
(Hypotheses 3a and 3b). The two sets of hy- 
potheses based on balance and legitimation 
mechanisms differ, however, in the ordering of 
the effects they predict for structure. The bal- 
ance hypotheses (Hypotheses 1a and 3a) pro- 
pose the greatest perceived injustice (and stron- 
gest strategy effect) when PO, is advantaged 
and the least injustice (and weakest strategy ef- 
fect) when PO,, is disadvantaged. The legiti- 
mation hypotheses (Hypotheses 1b and 3b) in- 
stead predict the greatest injustice (and stron- 
gest strategy effect) when PO, is disadvan- 
taged and the least injustice (and weakest strat- 
egy effect) when PO,, is advantaged. Finally, 
Hypothesis 4 predicts that reward power will 
have stronger effects than punishment power, 
regardless of whether the balance or legitima- 
tion hypotheses are supported. 

Table 5 reports the results of the analysis. 
The main effect of strategy replicates the find- 
ing of our previous experiment and supports 
the second hypothesis: Punishment strategies 
are perceived as more unfair than equally non- 
reciprocal reward strategies. As predicted by 
Hypotheses 1 and 3, the structure of reward 
power has a significant main effect on per- 
ceived fairness and a significant interaction 
with strategy. The structure of punishment 
power has no main or interaction effects on 
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Table 4. Means and Standard Deviations of Subjects’ Behavioral Reactions Toward POy 
Structure of Reward Power 
Imbalanced in Imbalanced in 
Structure of Punishment Power S's Favor Balanced PO,'s Favor 
MEAN FREQUENCY OF SUBJECTS’ REWARDS 
Imbalanced in S’s Favor 
Reward strategy .21 .30 A5 
(.11) (.16) (.10) 
Punishment strategy 30 Al TT 
(.13) (.11) (.18) 
Balanced 
Reward strategy 18 28 49 
(.09) (.11) (.07) 
Punishment strategy 28 3I 16 
(11) (.15) (18) 
Imbalanced in PO,'s Favor 
Reward strategy .18 39 .50 
(.08) (.15) (.15) 
Punishment strategy .45 .62 " 
(21) (.16) (.23) 
MEAN FREQUENCY OF SUBJECTS' PUNISHMENTS 
Imbalanced in S's Favor 
Reward strategy OS 02 04 
(.10) (.05) (.06) 
Punishment strategy 10 10 .04 
(.07) (.08) (.05) 
Balanced 
Reward strategy 02 05 .02 
. (.03) (.09) (.03) 
Punishment strategy .12 .06 .05 
(.12) (.04) (.05) 
Imbalanced in PO,s Favor 
Reward strategy 04 1 .00 
(.07) (.02) (.01) 
Punishment strategy .06 .05 .02 
(.08) (.04) (.03) 


Note: Means are proportions of the 100 exchange opportunities in which each behavior occurred. Numbers in 


parentheses are standard deviations. 


subjects’ perceptions of the fairness of POy's 
behavior. Thus, Hypothesis 4—that the effects 
of reward power will be stronger than the ef- 
fects of punishment power—is also supported, 
although rather more strongly than we antici- 
pated. 

Our greatest interest is in the direction of the 
main and interactive effects of reward power. 
Two-tailed t-tests of the differences in mean 
fairness among the three levels of reward 
power, both across and within strategy condi- 
tions, provide strong support for the legitima- 
tion hypotheses and no support for the balance 
hypotheses. As Hypothesis 1b predicts, sub- 


jects’ perceptions of the fairness of PO,y’s strat- 
egy increase with PO,'s power advantage in 
the relation. For the main effect of reward 
power, mean fairness is 10.47 when PO is 
power-disadvantaged, 12.17 when power is 
equal, and 15.27 when PO, is power- 
advantaged. Each level of greater power pro- 
duces a substantial increment in perceived fair- 
ness (t= 1.93, p = .06 for the difference between 
equal power and POy's power disadvantage; t= 
4.01, p < .001 for the difference between POy's 
power advantage and equal power). 

An examination of the interaction between 
reward power and strategy reveals that this ef- 
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Table 5. Analysis of Variance of Subjects’ Perceptions 


of the Fairness of POy’s Behavior 
` Mean Sum 
Source d.f. of Squares F 
Reward power (RP) 2 137.41 15.99*^* 
Punishment power (PP) 2 11.01 1.28 
PO,'s strategy (S) 1 310.00 3724'" 
RP xS 2 85.02 9.89°°" 
PPxS 2 12.05 1.40 
RP x PP 4 5.46 64 
RPxPPxS 4 3.99 , 46 
Explained 17 49.93 5.81'^ 
Residual 162 8.59 
*p «.05 "p «01 ***p < .001 


fect of reward power occurs only when PO, 
uses a punishment strategy (the respective 
means are 7.33, 10.00, and 15.53). When a re- 
ward strategy is used, the increases in evalua- 
tions of fairness are smaller and nonsignificant 
(the respective means are 13.6, 14.3, and 15). 
In support of Hypothesis 3b and the legitima- 
tion principle, the difference between the per- 
ceived fairness of POy's reward strategy and 
the perceived fairness of PO,,’s punishment 
strategy decreases with PO,'s reward power, 
becoming nonsignificant when PO, is 
advantaged on reward power (t = 5.97, p < .001 
when POw is power-disadvantaged, t = 4.23, p 
< .001 when PO, is equal in power, and t = 
.52 when PO, is power-advantaged, all tests 
two-tailed). 

In summary, these results show that an ex- 
change partner’s use of punishment is more 
likely to be judged "fair" as the partner's rela- 
tive reward power in the relation increases. 
This finding supports the predictions of the le- 
gitimation hypotheses—that reward power le- 
gitimates the use of punishment. 

Additional analyses support the logic under- 
lying our prediction of an interaction between 
structure and strategy. Subjects perceived the 
use of a punishment strategy as significantly 
more intentional (F 162 = 45.19, p < .001) and 
active (Fi 162 = 132.09, p < .001) than a reward 
strategy. We also examined, with multiple re- 
gression, whether the impact of reward power 
on subjects’ perceptions of fairness increased 
with perceived intent. As expected, the addi- 
tion of multiplicative interaction terms between 


perceived intent and two dummy variables rep- 
resenting reward structure significantly in- 
creased the R? for perceptions of fairness (F 
change = 7.21; p « .001), and the positive sign 
of the coefficients for the interaction terms in- 
dicates that the effect of reward structure on 
perceptions of fairness increases with per- 
ceived intent. 

Other perceptions of justice. We also exam- 
ined subjects' perceptions of the fairness of 
POc's behavior—the simulated actor who al- 
ways used a modified tit-for-tat strategy—-and 
of the fairness of the earnings schedule (the 
structure of power and dependence in the ex- 
change network). Only reward power had a 
significant effect (F2 162 = 5.1, p < .01) on sub- 
jects’ perceptions of the fairness of POc's be- 
havior. Subjects perceived POc as more fair 
when they were advantaged in power relative 
to PO, than when they were equal or disad- 
vantaged in power. It is likely that this response 
reflects the greater mutual reward dependence 
between the subject and POç that necessarily 
results when the subject is less dependent on 
PO,,. No other main or interaction effects were 
close to significance. In all conditions, sub- 
jects’ evaluations of POc's fairness were well 
above the midpoint value of 12 (overall mean 
= 18.55, s.d. = 2.53), and there was no overlap 
between the condition means for PO, and POc 
(the highest condition mean for PO, was 16.2, 
and the lowest mean for POc was 16.3). 

Finally, both bases of structural power sig- 
nificantly affected subjects' perceptions of the 
fairness of the earnings schedule (F; 162 = 5.22, 
p <.01 for reward power; E? 16; = 3.90, p < .05 
for punishment power). T-tests of differences 
among the conditions show that subjects 
judged the schedule to be more fair to partici- 


. pants when both bases of power were balanced 


than when they were imbalanced, in either di- 
rection. Again, reward power has a stronger ef- 
fect than punishment power, although both are 
significant. 

These results, while less central to our theo- 
retical interests, help to validate our measures 
of fairness. Our findings show that subjects 
made clear distinctions between their percep- 
tions of the fairness of the structure and the 
fairness of their partners' strategies. Further, 
they clearly and correctly judged differences in 
"objective" fairness between balanced and 
imbalanced structures, and between reciprocal 
and nonreciprocal strategies. 
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Table 6. Analysis of Variance of Subjects’ Behavioral Reactions Toward POy 


Subjects’ Rewards Subjects’ Punishments 
Mean Sum Mean Sum 

Source d.f. of Squares F of Squares F 

Between-Subjects Effects 
Reward power (RP) 2 3.70 87.56 .04 5.38" 
Punishment power (PP) 2 .10 2.37 .02 2.93 
POy's strategy (S) I 4.18 98.91%" 14 17.05*^ 
RP x PP 4 .04 95 00 02 
RPxS 2 2 2.93 .01 1.33 
PPxS 2 08 1.87 .00 34 
RP x PP x § 4 .08 1.95 .01 1.51 
Within cells 162 04 — .01 — 

Within-Subject Effects of Trial 
Trial (T) i 05 4.56" .08 45.10%” 
RP xT 2 13 11.96°" .00 31 
PP x T 2 .00 15 .00 .68 
SxT 1 .32 28.94°"* .01 6.697 
RP x PP x T 4 .01 1.09 .01 2.83" 
RPxSxT 2 .01 1.34 .00 .83 
PPxSxT 2 .01 55 .00 .00 
RP x PPxSxT 4 01 91 .00 1.44 
Within cells 162 .01 — .00 — 
"p «.05 “p< 01 "tp < 001 


Behavioral Reactions to Injustice 


We first examine the overall effects of our ma- 
nipulated variables on subjects’ behavior before 
turning to an analysis of the direct and indirect 
effects of structure on behavior. Table 6 summa- 
rizes the results of an analysis of variance on 
subjects’ rewarding and punishing actions to- 
ward PO, In order to examine not only the ef- 
fects of structure and strategy on behavior, but 
also any changes in these effects over time, the 
100-trial experimental session was divided into 
two 50-trial blocks, and trial block was treated 
as a within-subject variable in the analysis. 
The results show that structure and strategy 
had only main effects on subjects' behavior to- 
ward POy,, in contrast to their interaction ef- 
fects on perceptions of fairness. The same vari- 
ables affected subjects' rewarding and punish- 
ing: the structure of reward power and the strat- 
egy used by PO, As subjects’ reward power 
increased, they punished more and rewarded 
less. PO,'s use of a punishment strategy pro- 


voked more rewards and more punishment 
from subjects than did a reward strategy. The 
significant interactions of structure and strat- 
egy with trial block indicate that these effects 
change over time. Actors who are advantaged 
on reward power decrease the frequency of 
their rewarding; disadvantaged actors increase 
it Changes in both rewarding and punishing 
vary by PO,'s strategy. The frequency of sub- 
jects’ rewarding decreases in response to a re- 
ward strategy, but increases in response to a 
punishment strategy. The frequency of sub- 
jects’ punishing decreases in response to both 
strategies, but the decline is much more 
marked for a punishment strategy. Together, 
these results suggest that a punishment strat- 
egy initially provokes more retaliation than a 
reward strategy, but that this retaliation de- 
creases over time, while compliance increases. 
The findings also show an increasing advan- 
tage of structural reward power. 

We next investigate the direct and indirect 
effects of structural power on behavior pre- 
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Table 7. Analysis of Covariance of the Effects of Structure and Fairness on Subjects’ Behavioral Reactions Toward 


POx 
Structure Only Fairness as a Covariate 
Mean Sum Mean Sum 
Source d.f. of Squares F Eta of Squares F Eta 
Dependent Variable: Subjects’ Rewards 
Perceived fairness I — — — .87 45.43°"* — 
Reward power (RP) 2 1.85 87.56^* .62 1.01 52.95°"  .50 
Punishment power (PP) 2 .05 2.37 .10 .03 1.44 08 
Strategy (S) 1 2.09 98.91" 46 2.61 13676" 56 
RP x PP 4 .02 95 — .02 55 — 
RPxS 2 .06 2.93" — 01 .60 — 
PPxS 2 .04 1.87 — .03 1.54 — 
RP x PPxS 4 .04 1.95 — .04 1.90 — 
Residual 161 .02 — — .02 — — 
Dependent Variable: Subjects’ Punishments 
Perceived fairness 1 — — — .06 15.86"** — 
Reward power (RP) 2 02 5.38” 23 .01 2.97° .19 
Punishment power (PP) 2 01 2.93 .17 .01 2.57 .16 
Strategy (S) 1 .07 17.05" .29 .04 11.29°° — 25 
RPxPP 4 00 .02 — .00 .02 — 
RP xS 2 .00 1.33 — .00 .84 — 
PPxS 2 .00 34 — .00 32 — 
RPxPPxS 4 .01 1.51 — .01 1.53 — 
Residual 161 .00 — — .00 — — 
"p < .05 "p «01 "ep < .001 


dicted in Hypothesis 5. The strong support for 
the legitimation over the balance hypothesis 
implies that a structural power advantage 
should both directly and indirectly decrease 
subjects’ rewarding and increase subjects’ pun- 
ishing behavior (Hypothesis 5b). Thus, the 
magnitude of the effects of structure on behav- 
ior should be greater when estimated before 
controlling for subjects’ perceptions of fairness 
rather than after. If, instead, the indirect effect 
of structure opposed its direct effect (Hypoth- 
esis 5a), controlling for fairness would increase 
the effect of structure. To test these predictions, 
we compare the significance and eta coefficient 
for structural power before and after entering 
fairness as a covariate (Table 7). 

The results for subjects’ rewards to PO,, (the 
top half of Table 7) support the legitimation 
hypothesis (Hypothesis 5b) as expected. The 
perception of fairness has a strong positive ef- 


fect on the frequency of subjects’ rewarding, !" 
and controlling for fairness reduces the eta co- 
efficient (but not the significance) for reward 
power. Separate analyses by strategy (not 
shown in Table 7) show that this effect prima- 
rily occurs when PO, uses a punishment strat- 
egy.'8 The effect of perceived fairness on sub- 


17 Controlling for structure before estimating the 
effects of perception of fairness does not eliminate 
the significant effect of fairness on the frequency 
of subjects' rewarding actions. 

I8 Perception of fairness has no effect on sub- 
jects’ rewarding actions when PO, uses a reward- 
based strategy; thus, controlling for fairness has no 
effect on the eta for reward. When PO, uses a pun- 
ishment strategy, however, the effect of perception 
of fairness on subjects” rewarding actions is highly 
significant (Fj 99 = 145.33, p < .001), and control- 
ling for fairness reduces the eta for reward power 
from .70 to .39. 
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jects’ punishing actions (the bottom half of 
Table 7), however, is much weaker than the ef- 
fect of fairness on subjects’ rewarding. Conse- 
quently, although controlling for fairness re- 
duces the effects of power on subjects’ punish- 
ing, the reductions are small. 


DISCUSSION 


Social exchange occurs within the context of 
the power relations among actors. In this pa- 
per, we have examined how that context affects 
actors’ evaluations of the fairness of their part- 
ners’ behavioral power strategies. Three main 
conclusions summarize our findings. First, to 
the extent that structural power affects the per- 
ceived fairness of a partner’s power strategies, 
it does so by legitimating their use by the pow- 
erful, rather than justifying their use by the 
weak. Second, the process of legitimation is 
limited to an effect of reward power on the per- 
ception of punishment power strategies: Actors 
perceive their partners’ punishment strategies 
as significantly more fair when their partners 
are advantaged on reward power than when 
they are disadvantaged. Third, we found no ef- 
fect of structure on the perceived fairness of 
reward power strategies. 

Support for the legitimation hypothesis over 
the balance hypothesis suggests that structural 
power does affect perceptions of behavior in 
ways that support and legitimate the use of pu- 
nitive tactics by those in positions of advan- 
tage (e.g., verbal abuse by the wealthy patron 
or the popular teenager is tolerated and ex- 
cused; the same behavior by their more depen- 
dent partners would not be). The effects on the 
perceived justice of punishment were dramatic: 
In relations imbalanced on reward power, per- 
ceptions of the fairness of a partner’s punish- 
ment strategies varied from well below the 
midpoint on a bipolar scale when punishment 
was used by the disadvantaged partner, to sig- 
nificantly above the midpoint when used by the 
advantaged partner. Thus, the effect is not 
merely one of degrees of unfairness, as we ex- 
pected, but a fundamental shift in the percep- 
tion of patterns of behavior from unfair to fair. 

While we predicted that structural power 
would have weaker effects on reward strate- 
gies, both because they are perceived as less 
intentional and because they provoke weaker 
^ affective responses, the absence of any effect 
is remarkable. POy’s use of a reward power 
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strategy hurt a disadvantaged partner far more 
than it hurt an advantaged partner, who had at- 
tractive alternatives and benefited less from 
POy,'s reciprocity. Other studies have found 
that perceptions of justice are closely tied to an 
actor's self-interest (e.g., Hegtvedt 1990; 
Leventhal and Anderson 1970). Yet, our results 
show that actors who are disadvantaged on re- 
ward power perceived their partners' intermit- 
tent reciprocity as no more unfair than did ad- 
vantaged actors. 

The effect of reward power on the percep- 
tion of punishment strategies has important 
implications for the use of these strategies in 
exchange relations. Because reward and pun- 
ishment strategies represent different mecha- 
nisms for increasing advantage in exchange, 
they differentially benefit actors in different 
positions of reward power. Reward strategies, 
which decrease costs for the actors using them 
(because rewards are reciprocated only inter- 
mittently), are of most benefit to power- 
advantaged actors, who are interested in their 
disadvantaged partner's rewards only if they 
can obtain them at low cost. Punishment strat- 
egies, which are designed to increase the 
partner's rewards (by punishing nonexchange), 
are more likely to be used by actors who are 
disadvantaged on reward power and who re- 
ceive only infrequent benefits from the partners 
on whom they are most dependent (e.g., Molm 
1989, 1990; Kanter 1977; Patterson 1982). 

Thus, support for the legitimation hypothesis 
means that punishment is judged most unfair 
when used by the very actors who stand to gain 
the most from its use—actors who are disad- 
vantaged on reward power. Furthermore, the 
perceived injustice of their behavior increases 
the risk of retaliation from their advantaged 
partners. Even though our results show that re- 
taliation declines and compliance with punish- 
ment increases over time, real actors in highly 
dependent positions are unlikely to persist in 
punitive tactics with enough strength and per- 
severence to influence their powerful partners. 
These findings help to explain the low use of 
punishment found in previous experiments 
(e.g., Molm 1990): Structural power and norms 
of justice combine forces to reduce the use of 
punishment by the actors who could benefit the 
most from this power strategy. In doing so, 
they constrain the disadvantaged from using 
one of their only means of restoring equality in 
the relation. 
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Our finding that power-advantaged and 
power-disadvantaged actors perceive reward 
power strategies of which they are the targets 
as equally fair (or unfair) appears to conflict 
with the findings of a number of other studies 
(Stolte 1983; Steil 1983; Cook and Hegtvedt 
1986; Cook et al. 1988). But two important dif- 
ferences distinguish our study from earlier 
work. First, in all of the previous work, sub- 
jects were evaluating behavioral inequalities 
that were themselves produced by the structure 
of unequal power. Support for legitimation, 
under those conditions, would require that ac- 
tors in different structural positions, receiving 
different outcomes, perceive them as equally 
fair. Our study, by manipulating both structure 
and strategies, makes behavior independent of 
structure and examines how identical strategies 
are perceived by actors in different positions 
of structural power. This is a more sensitive test 
of the legitimating effects of power. It does not 
require that actors perceive unequal outcomes 
to be equally fair, but only that their structural 
position affects their perceptions of the same 
objective reality in a direction that favors the 
powerful. 

Second, and most important for the different 
findings on the evaluations of reward strategies, 
previous studies have manipulated power by 
varying the number or availability of equally 
valuable alternatives; we manipulated power by 
varying the relative value of exchange and 
holding constant the number of alternatives. 
When power is manipulated by varying alter- 
natives, holding the value of exchange within 
the relation constant, the use of power will pro- 
duce unequal benefits within the relation. But 
when power is manipulated by varying value, 
holding alternatives constant, power use pro- 
duces unequal benefits for actors within the net- 
work, but not necessarily within the relation. 
When a power-advantaged PO,, used the re- 
ward strategy in our experiment, that strategy 
produced fairly equal benefits for the subject 
and PO, from each other, with PO, giving 
twice as much value to the subject as the sub- 
ject could give to PO, (8 rather than 4 points), 
but only half as often (i.e., 40 percent of the 
time). Similarly, the tit-for-tat exchange be- 
tween the subject and POc produced fairly 
equal benefits within that relation. Thus, the 
exchange within each relation appeared "fair," 
but the subject was disadvantaged in the net- 
work as a whole because PO,, could obtain the 
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subject's exchange at much lower opportunity 
cost, giving PO, more time (hypothetically) to 
invest in exchange with an alternative partner 
who offered higher value. 

In short, how dependence is created—by dif- 
ferential value or by differential alternatives or 
both—should affect perceptions of fairness. 
This is not merely a methodological point, but 
a theoretical issue with implications for the con- 
ditions under which power inequalities, and 
their resultant resource inequalities, will affect 
perceptions of fairness in relations. In natural 
settings, both value and alternatives are likely 
to vary. The potential value of exchange for two 
actors in a relation is rarely equal, and when it 
is not, the appearance of fairness within a rela- 
tion can mask the injustice of the larger struc- 
ture. Consider, for example, some of the popu- 
lar justifications for the unequal distribution of 
household labor between husbands and wives 
on the grounds that: (1) women value clean 
houses and time spent with children more than 
men, and (2) men have greater opportunity 
costs because their jobs earn (on the average) 
more than their wives' jobs. Both husbands and 
wives may accept such logic—it is "fair" for 
the person who values a benefit more and who 
can produce it at lower cost to contribute more 
to its production—yet the end result is a system 
that produces lower outcomes for women over- 
all, from both employment and the family. 

These considerations, combined with our 
findings that both the structure and base of 
power affect judgments of fairness in interest- 
ing ways, suggest that much remains to be 
learned about the interactions among structure, 
behavior, and cognitions in exchange net- 
works. While cognitions and norms were cen- 
tral to the classical exchange theories, contem- 
porary research, stimulated by Emerson's 
(1972a, 1972b) pathbreaking work, has con- 
centrated on developing the structural determi- 
nants of power and exchange. Increasingly, 
however, researchers are recognizing the need 
to bring other variables into the theory: strate- 
gies of actors, commitments to partners, affec- 
tive ties, and normative constraints (Molm and 
Cook forthcoming). By moving in these direc- 
tions, exchange theory is beginning to develop 
a conception of agency that can complement 
its well-developed analysis of structure. 
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GENDER, LEGITIMATE AUTHORITY, AND 
LEADER-SUBORDINATE CONVERSATIONS” 


CATHRYN JOHNSON 
Emory University 


Gender differences in behavior in organizational settings are often attributed either to 
socialization processes or differential access to positions of authority. Conversation, an 
indicator of fundamental gender differences in behavior, is one area where this theoreti- 
cal question of gender versus position can be addressed. In this paper, I systematically 
examine the effects of formal legitimate authority and gender socialization on conversa- 
tional variables in the context of a relationship between parties of unequal status. I cre- 
ated a simulated organization in the laboratory to study conversations in four types of 
three-person organizational groups: (1) a female manager with female employees, (2) a 
female manager with male employees, (3) a male manager with male employees, and (4) 
a male manager with female employees. I examined both verbal and nonverbal behav- 
iors. Because patterns of conversation may vary depending on the sex of the interactants 
and the norms of the group context, I also considered the effect of the sex composition of 
the group. Results of the analysis of verbal behaviors clearly indicate that formal au- 
thority is more important than gender in understanding conversation patterns, support- 
ing the situational/authority explanation. Subordinates exhibit more conversational sup- 
port (i.e., have higher rates of back channeling and positive interruptions, and talk less) 
than formal leaders and are less directive (Le., have higher rates of qualifiers), regard- 
less of sex. In contrast, sex composition of the group and gender have a complex effect 
on the two nonverbal behaviors, smiling and laughing, while formal position has little 
effect. Gender stereotyped expectations may be stronger for these nonverbal behaviors 
than for verbal behaviors in an authority context. 


rowse through the "Psychology and Self- 

Help" section of your neighborhood book- 
store and you learn that men and women have 
a difficult time understanding one another in 
conversation (e.g., Tannen 1990). The title of 
Gray's (1992) book, Men Are From Mars, 
Women Are From Venus, suggests an appeal- 
ingly parsimonious explanation for the seem- 
ing impossibility of straightforward conversa- 
tion between the sexes here on earth. Commu- 
nication is a delicate process, and men and 
women often view each other as alien life 
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forms when they attempt to interact without 
benefit of an interpreter. 

Empirical evidence suggests that although 
men and women use the same forms of talk in 
general, there are gender differences in the 
relative frequency of usage of these forms 
(O'Barr and Atkins 1980; O'Barr 1982; Lakoff 
1990). For example, in conversations between 
men and women, either in informal task groups 
or in intimate relationships, men often speak 
and interrupt more, while women tend to ask a 
greater number of questions and to tag ques- 
tions. Women also use qualifiers and disclaim- 
ers more often to soften their opinions and em- 
ploy minimal responses that support other 
speakers (Zimmerman and West 1975; Aries 
1976; Eakins and Eakins 1976; Hartman 1976; 
Fishman 1978; Octigan and Niederman 1979; 
West 1984; Mulac, Lundell, and Bradac 1986; 
Mulac, Wiemann, Widenmann, and Gibson 
1988; Carli 1990). Gender differences in non- 
verbal behavior, such as smiling and laughing, 
are also well documented, with women smil- 
ing and laughing more often than men (Hall 
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1984, 1985; Haas 1979; Ellyson, Dovidio, and 
Brown 1992; Leffler, Gillespie, and Conaty 
1982). 

A major theoretical question is: Why do 
these observable gender differences exist? 
Some authors offer a traditional socialization 
or subcultural approach to explain gender dif- 
ferences, contending that women and men 
learn to talk in different ways as girls and boys 
and then carry their respective styles into adult- 
hood (Maltz and Borker 1982; Tannen 1990). 
Others suggest a structural/situational explana- 
tion, arguing that differences in verbal and non- 
verbal behavior mirror the overall differences 
in power between men and women in the larger 
social structure (Thorne and Henley 1975; 
Thorne, Kramarae, and Henley 1983; Fishman 
1978; Lakoff 1975, 1990; O’Barr 1982; O’ Barr 
and Atkins 1980). Although Kanter’s (1977) 
work on power, gender, and leadership in or- 
ganizations did not specifically address the 
study of conversation, it did suggest that gen- 
der differences in behavior are due to structural 
power differences rather than to socialized at- 
tributes. 

Kollock, Blumstein, and Schwartz (1985) 
wrestled with the question: What is the rela- 
tionship between gender and power and the 
observed differences between men’s and 
women’s speech? They examined conversa- 
tions between intimate partners in straight, gay 
male, and lesbian relationships. In their study, 
the effects of power and gender varied inde- 
pendently, allowing for separate analyses of 
their effects. The more powerful partner was 
defined as the one who had more influence in 
decision-making relative to the other. Results 
indicated that, in the three types of couples, the 
more powerful partner demonstrated a higher 
rate of interrupting than the less powerful part- 
ner, regardless of gender. Further, in straight 
and lesbian couples, the less powerful partner 
had a higher rate of “back channels” than the 
more powerful partner. Talking time and ques- 
tioning, however, seemed linked to both power 
and gender, though not in a simple way. 

In this paper, I extend previous work and 
current theoretical explanations of the effects 
of gender and power on conversational behav- 
ior between men and women in three ways. 
While focusing on gender, I study the effects 
of formal legitimate authority—a type of 
power associated with occupying a formal po- 
sition in an organization and the resources and 
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status that come with it—on conversational be- 
havior. Based on Weber (1978) and Zelditch 
and Walker (1984), I define legitimate author- 
ity as the right to dictate another’s compliance 
within the scope of that authority. It is the obli- 
gation of subordinates to obey the authority re- 
gardless of their personal preference.! I exam- 
Ine conversations in authority relationships be- 
tween formal leaders (male and female) and 
their subordinates (male and female) embedded 
in an organizational setting, a fairly new con- 
text for research on gender and language. Natu- 
ralistic studies of conversation, although criti- 
cal to our understanding of conversation, im- 
plicitly use designs which do not allow us to 
separate the effects of gender from authority. 
The experimental design used here provides a 
way to unequivocally measure legitimate au- 
thority independent of other characteristics, al- 
lowing us to examine whether gender has con- 
versational effects that are independent of 
structural position. 

I also examine verbal and nonverbal behav- 
iors, since there is evidence to suggest that gen- 
der and authority have differing effects on 
these behaviors (Dovidio, Brown, Heltman, 
Ellyson, and Keating 1988; Aries 1982). Some 
nonverbal behaviors (e.g., smiling and laugh- 
ing) may be associated more with gender ste- 
reotypical behavior, regardless of formal au- 
thority, because these nonverbal behaviors are 
more difficult to control than spoken conversa- 
tion (Goffman 1959; Aries 1982). 

Finally, I analyze the effect of the sex com- 
position of the group, a complex contextual 
variable that has been neglected in most previ- 
ous studies on individual behavior. Smith- 
Lovin and Brody (1989) alerted us to take sex 
composition of groups into account when ex- 
amining conversations. They found, for ex- 
ample, that men direct more attempts at sup- 
portive interruption toward other men in all- 
male groups than toward men in mixed-sex 
groups. As the proportion of women in the 
group increases, the odds of a man interrupt- 
ing another man in a supportive way declines 





1 As do Weber (1978) and French and Raven 
(1959), I regard legitimate authority as one type or 
base of power. Authority includes the right to allo- 
cate tasks, direct performance, set criteria, inspect 
and evaluate performance, and allocate sanctions 
based on performance (Dombusch and Scott 1975; 
Zelditch and Walker 1984). 
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steeply. In addition, other research shows that 
women tend to be most social and expressive 
in interaction with other women, and men the 
least so in interaction with other men. In 
mixed-sex groups, both men and women be- 
have more like members of the other sex 
(Carli 1989; Piliavin and Martin 1978; Aries 
1976). This same pattern has also been found 
in studies of nonverbal behaviors, such as 
smiling and touching (Hall 1984). Hall (1984) 
and Carli (1989; 1990) argued that different 
norms operate in same-sex interactions than in 
mixed-sex interactions. They viewed the gen- 
der difference in socioemotional orientation as 
a function of expectancies and norms that de- 
pend, in part, on the sex composition of the 
group, not on gendered differences in person- 
ality (Carli 1990:943). Conversation, then, is 
an interactive process, the patterns of which 
may vary depending on the characteristics of 
the interactants and the norms of the group 
context. 


BACKGROUND THEORY 


As proposed by Maltz and Borker (1982), the 
sociolinguistic subculture approach argues that 
boys and girls grow up in essentially different 
talk subcultures, resulting from the differing 
expectations parents and peers direct toward 
them about acceptable ways to talk. For ex- 
ample, boys learn that it is appropriate to tell 
jokes and give orders while girls learn to use 
more polite and emotion-laden talk. Maltz and 
Borker contended that adults learn their ways 
of speaking as children in sex-segregated peer 
groups (see also Thorne and Luria 1986). Con- 
sequently, communication between men and 
women as adults is considered cross-cultural. 
There are cultural differences between men and 
women regarding the rules governing conver- 
sation and the interpretation of these rules. 
The sociolinguistic subculture approach sug- 
gests, then, that men and women exhibit dis- 
tinctly different speech patterns in conversa- 
tion, regardless of context (e.g., informal com- 
mittees, work groups, and intimate relation- 
ships). In contrast, the situational/authority ap- 
proach emphasizes the effect of authority on 
speech and behavior, rather than the effect of 
differences in childhood socialization.” It ar- 


2 I do not claim that these two approaches are 
mutually exclusive. Men (boys) and women (girls) 
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gues that patterns of speech used by women are 
both a reflection and a cause of their inferior 
social position (Fishman 1978; Kanter 1977; 
Lakoff 1975, 1990; O’Barr 1982; Zimmerman 
and West 1975). Gender differences in verbal 
interaction are then, in large part, a manifesta- 
tion of the hierarchical relations among men 
and women. 

One can see the interactional manifestation 
of power relations, according to this approach, 
in the greater amount of conversational work 
women do than men. Women nurture conver- 
sation to keep it going by obeying the rules of 
polite interaction, while men more often domi- 
nate the conversation and violate the rules of 
turn-taking without repercussion (Fishman 
1978; Kollock et al. 1985).3 

The implication of this situational/authority 
approach is that because women’s speech is in 
part a “language of the powerless,” women 
who are in powerful positions will talk more 
"like men,” reflecting their dominance. Simi- 
larly, men in subservient positions will exhibit 
behaviors that reflect their lack of power and 
talk more “like women” (O’Barr 1982; O’ Barr 
and Atkins 1980).4 

The form of power studied in this research is 
legitimate authority. Although an individual in 
a position, the position itself, and the system 
of positions can all be “legitimated” (Walker, 
Thomas, and Zelditch 1986), I focus in this 
study on the legitimacy of the individual in a 


in this culture are socialized in a context where men 
have more power politically, economically, and so- 
cially (Lakoff 1990; Ochs 1992). The two argu- 
ments, however, emphasize different explanations 
of conversational behavior—gender socialization as 
opposed to situational authority processes. 

In support of this approach, O’Barr and col- 
leagues, in their study of language variation among 
witnesses in courtroom settings, found that an 
individual’s social position within the larger soci- 
ety may be a better predictor of talk patterns than is 
their gender (O'Barr 1982; O'Barr and Atkins 
1980). 

^ This argument rests on assumptions of a model 
of turn-taking derived from the work of Sacks, 
Schegloff, and Jefferson (1974) and Zimmerman 
and West (1975). This model conceptualizes con- 
versation as a process of turn-taking wherein con- 
versation is organized to ensure that one speaker 
talks at a time and that change of speaker occurs. 
The conversation parties are aware of these turn- 
taking rules, and further, share the same meaning 
of these rules. 
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position—that is, whether or not that individual 
is perceived as the right or proper person for 
the position by those in subordinate positions. 
Although an individual may occupy a super- 
ordinate position, this does not automatically 
ensure his or her legitimacy. 

Legitimate authority involves two dimen- 
sions: the procedure used to allocate a person 
to office and the qualifications of that person 
for the office (Read 1974). Previous studies on 
leadership show that individuals in leadership 
positions have the greatest legitimacy when 
their appointments are based on qualifications 
or expertise (past achievements) and are allo- 
cated by someone from the top of the authority 
structure. Their legitimacy, in turn, affects sub- 
sequent leader-subordinate interaction (Burke 
1968; Read 1974). This is especially true for 
female leaders and their subordinates (Eskilson 
and Wiley 1976). 

Two aspects of formal legitimate authority 
affect leader-subordinate interaction. First, for- 
mal leaders and subordinates have certain role 
requirements that guide the nature of their in- 
teraction (Eagly 1987). For example, leaders 
are more likely to direct the topics of discus- 
sion. Second, as discussed above, individuals 
have legitimate status in their positions when 
they are perceived to have the qualifications 
and expertise and when their position was al- 
located from the top of the authority structure. 
Legitimate authority, then, according to the 
situational/authority approach, should attenu- 
ate any gender differences in conversation pat- 
terns. According to this approach, legitimated 
formal leaders, regardless of gender, are likely 
to use more dominant speech patterns than 
their subordinates; subordinates are likely to 
use more supportive and less directive speech, 
regardless of gender. 


VARIABLES AND PREDICTIONS 


I examine the effects of legitimate authority, 
gender, and sex composition of groups on eight 
dependent variables that describe different as- 
pects of conversation: time talked, interrup- 
tions, overlaps, back channels, disclaimers, 
qualifiers, smiling, and laughing. I chose these 
variables on the basis of their importance in the 
literature and because of their relevance to the 
gender/power debate. 

Regarding the time talked the situational/au- 
thority approach predicts that individuals in 
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high-authority positions will talk more than 
those in low-authority positions, regardless of 
gender (Lakoff 1990). The subculture approach 
predicts that gender will have an effect where 
men will talk more than women, regardless of 
position. 

Interruption is one of the most frequently 
studied conversational variables, and much 
theorizing has stemmed from its analysis. Typi- 
cally, the interruption is considered a control 
device used to usurp another's right to speak 
and is defined as a deep intrusion into another's 
speech turn (Zimmerman and West 1975:114). 
Interruptions are interpreted as rule-breaking 
behavior—violations of the interactional order 
of turn-taking (Zimmerman and West 1975; 
Kollock et al. 1985). Murray (1987) and 
Smith-Lovin and Brody (1989) have suggested 
that, in addition to signaling dominance, inter- 
ruptions may sometimes evidence cooperation. 
Further, Tannen (1983, 1990) has argued that 
interruptions are not necessarily intended as a 
control device,.but rather as a signal of interest 
in the other’s speech. 

Assuming that not all interruptions have the 
same intent or the same effect in conversation, 
a more complex argument must be made in 
comparing the situational/authority and subcul- 
ture approaches. The situational/authority ap- 
proach would posit that interrupting to change 
the topic or to disagree with the speaker is the 
exclusive right of individuals in high-authority 
positions. Members in low-authority positions, 
however, may interrupt those in high-authority 
positions more often when the interruptions 
signal cooperation or interest. In contrast, the 
subculture approach would argue that women 
will do more cooperative interrupting than 
men, since they have learned to be more sup- 
portive, show interest, and pay greater atten- 
tion to the speaker. Men, however, will use 
more negative types of interruptions than 
women, since they have learned that this is an 
acceptable form of behavior. 

Overlaps, which are instances of simulta- 
neous speech occurring very close to a possible 
transition from one speaker to another, have 
had a history of inconclusive empirical find- 
ings. Zimmerman and West (1975) found that 
men overlap women more than women over- 
lap men and concluded that overlaps are simi- 
lar to interruptions as a means of asserting 
dominance. Kollock et al. (1985), however, 
found no gender or power differences in rates 
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of overlaps in straight couples. Overlaps may 
be an example of a behavior that is not affected 
by either gender or formal authority (Lakoff 
1990). 

Back channels are minimal responses that 
signal the listener’s encouragement and sup- 
port, such as “yeah,” “mm-hmm,” and “right” 
(Kollock et al. 1985:39). The situational/au- 
thority approach suggests that back channels 
occur in the speech of those with less author- 
ity, regardless of gender, signaling deference 
toward those in high-authority positions 
(Thorne and Henley 1975; Fishman 1978; Kol- 
lock et al. 1985). In contrast, the subculture 
approach argues that back channels may be a 
reflection of women’s greater learned expres- 
siveness, sociability, and showing of interest 
(Maltz and Borker 1982; Carli 1990). 

Disclaimers are statements usually ex- 
pressed directly before an opinion or idea that 
signal a minimal commitment of the speaker 
to the expressed idea. They also indicate the 
speaker’s uncertainty concerning others’ re- 
sponses to an expressed idea, e.g., “I may be 
wrong but,” "I don’t know but,” "I know this 
sounds stupid but,” are all disclaimers (Hewitt 
and Stokes 1975; Pearson 1985; Carli 1990). 
Closely related to disclaimers are qualifiers 
(also referred to as hedges), which are adverbs 
(e.g., “maybe,” “perhaps,” “sort of") that tend 
to weaken the strength of the statement pre- 
sented. Most often, disclaimers and qualifiers 
are considered to be less directive speech 
evoked by those with less power in a situation 
(Lakoff 1990). 

The subculture approach predicts that, since 
the nonverbal behaviors of smiling and laugh- 
ing are more acceptable for girls than for boys, 
women will smile and laugh more in conversa- 
tion. The situational/authority approach argues 
that smiling and laughing signal deference and/ 
or politeness of subordinates in an authority 
context and predicts that smiling and laughing 
will be associated with low authority and will 
not be gender-related. 

Given the above considerations, the predic- 
tions are as follows: According to the subcul- 
ture approach, men will be more dominant in 
conversation (i.e., talk more and have higher 
rates of neutral and negative interruptions) than 
women, regardless of position. Further, men 
will be less supportive (i.e., have lower rates 
of positive interruptions, back channels) and 
more directive (i.e., have lower rates of dis- 


claimers and qualifiers). They will also smile 
and laugh less in conversation, regardless of 
position. 

In contrast, the situational/authority ap- 
proach predicts that formal leaders, regardless 
of gender, will talk more than subordinates and 
have higher rates of neutral and negative inter- 
ruptions. Further, leaders will have lower rates 
of positive interruptions, back channels, dis- 
claimers, qualifiers, smiles, and laughs than 
subordinates, regardless of gender. 

In addition, the situational/authority ap- 
proach predicts that the sex composition of the 
group will not have an effect on the dependent 
variables when leaders are legitimated by the 
group. Formal authority should wipe out any 
effect of group sex composition. The subcul- 
ture approach, although not explicit on the mat- 
ter, predicts that women in same-sex groups 
will use more supportive language (as learned 
in their peer groups) than men in same-sex 
groups, who will be more dominant. This ap- 
proach, however, makes no predictions about 
the comparison between same-sex and mixed- 
sex interaction because it does not focus on 
mixed-sex peer group interaction. Based on 
previous research (Carli 1989, 1990; Hall 
1984; Piliavin and Martin 1978; Aries 1976), 
we predict that women in all-female groups 
will tend to engage less in dominant behavior 
and more in supportive behavior than women 
in mixed-sex groups. Men in all-male groups 
will tend to be more dominant and less sup- 
portive than men in mixed-sex groups. 


METHODS 
Participants and Organizational Groups 


To analyze the effects of gender, formal author- 
ity, and sex composition of the group on con- 
versation patterns in a setting where gender and 
formal authority vary independently, I created 
an experimental situation using a 2 x 2 facto- 
rial design. The sex of the superordinate was 
crossed with the sex of the subordinate to cre- 
ate four types of three-person organizational 
groups: (1) a female manager with two female 
employees; (2) a female manager with two 
male employees; (3) a male manager with two 
male employees; and (4) a male manager with 
two female employees. This design also al- 
lowed for the comparison of conversation be- 
tween same-sex and mixed-sex groups. 
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A simulated organization was designed to 
replicate closely an office working group. Each 
organizational group consisted of a manager 
and two same-sex employees. Two subordi- 
nates were used in each group instead of one 
because, more often than not, managers in or- 
ganizational settings have more than one sub- 
ordinate to supervise. Formal authority was 
manipulated by differentiating the super- 
ordinate and subordinates on several character- 
istics of formal position. The manager: (1) re- 
ceived higher pay (the manager received $6 
and each subordinate received $4), (2) per- 
formed complex decision-making tasks while 
the employees performed mundane tasks, (3) 
had access to information not given to the em- 
ployees, (4) directed the employees on a vari- 
ety of tasks, (5) inspected employees’ perfor- 
mance; and (6) had an office decorated to re- 
flect higher status. 

One hundred forty-one paid undergraduate 
volunteers (71 females and 70 males between 
the ages of 18 and 21) were recruited from in- 
troductory sociology classes to participate in 
the experiment. They were strangers to one an- 
other. They were randomly assigned to one of 
the four types of three-person organizational 
groups, yielding 47 groups. Four groups were 
excluded from the final analysis because post- 
experimental interviews indicated that one or 
more members did not take the study seriously; 
two were excluded because a subject was a 
minority member; and one group was excluded 
because of equipment failure.5 The final analy- 
sis included 40 groups (120 individuals) with 
10 groups of each type. 


Procedures 


Two offices of a retail video store, a manager's 
office and an employees' office, were created 
in the laboratory. In an informational summary 
subjects were told that they would be asked to 
role-play in a simulated organizational context. 
The organization, called Videomasters, Inc., 


5 Groups with a minority member were excluded 
from the analysis for theoretical reasons. Race and 
ethnicity may act as a confounding variable, mak- 
ing interpretation of the effects of gender and for- 
mal authority on conversation patterns difficult. A 
subjects' seriousness was determined by responses 
to several questions on a questionnaire administered 
after the group discussion and to questions asked 
during the debriefing. 
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was described as a retail video store that rents 
videos and sells board and computer games. It 
had been in operation for a year and eight 
months and was owned by a parent corpora- 
tion. 

To ensure legitimacy of the individuals in the 
managerial positions, all subjects were told by 
the experimenter that role assignments were 
based on the work experience of participants, 
as listed in their employment histories. Em- 
ployment history forms asked subjects to list 
the two paying jobs they had performed in 
which they had held the greatest responsibility 
(based on job title, duties performed, pay, etc.). 
This procedure drew upon cultural assump- 
tions which presume that those who have more 
responsibility on the job are more qualified to 
manage others. In reality, however, subjects 
were randomly assigned to positions. 

Subjects were then led into their respective 
offices and given a brief history of the organi- 
zation, their job descriptions, and role-playing 
instructions. The manager's office had wooden 
bookshelves with a glass case, a comfortable 
chair and desk, a computer, a filing cabinet, 
pictures on the wall, and dried flowers. In con- 
trast, the employees' office was noticeably 
stark, with only a table, two basic chairs, some 
boxes, and a metal bookcase. 

Employees performed a variety of low- 


skilled, repetitive tasks as directed by the man- 


ager, including inserting sales flyers into enve- 
lopes and addressing them to customers on a 
mailing list, alphabetizing cards with the names 
of video club members, and making sales signs 
for the store window. In contrast, the manager 
engaged in more complex decision-making 
tasks, including instructing the employees in 
their work, inspecting employee performance, 
reviewing profit information and computer 
game and video inventories, and choosing 
which computer/board games and videos to or- 
der for the following month. This phase of tbe 
role-play lasted one-half hour and established 
the subjects in their roles and context. 

The manager was instructed to ask the em- 
ployees into his or her office after they com- 
pleted their tasks, to discuss two problems the 
store was having. To prepare for this phase, the 
manager was given the following problematic 
scenarios. The first problem was: 


About a week ago, while you were in the store, 
you noticed that a 14-year-old boy had just placed 
a board game under his coat and was starting to 
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walk out the door. You were not sure what you 
should do, so you stopped the boy and told him to 
give back the board game. The boy looked fright- 
ened and ran out of the store with the board game. 
You were not sure how to handle the situation. 
You decided that it was too late to do anything 
about it at this time. However, because of this 
incident, you realized that the store needs a set of 
procedures outlining how you and your employ- 
ees should handle shoplifters in case this happens 
in the future. 
The second problem was: 

You are fully aware that the video business is 
highly competitive here in (name of city). You are 
also aware that the store’s profit margin has only 
slightly increased over the last eight months. 
Therefore, you have become increasingly con- 
cerned with how to attract new customers to the 
store. 


The manager was informed that it was his or 
her responsibility to come up with high-qual- 
ity solutions to these two problems and that he 
or she should take into account the employees’ 
opinions in the discussion. To increase motiva- 
tion to do well, the manager was also told that 
various possible solutions to these typical prob- 
lems had been rated as poor, fair, good, and 
excellent based on actual solutions adopted by 
professional business people. Ostensibly, the 
solutions that the manager adopted would be 
evaluated by these standards. In reality, how- 
ever, the manager’s solutions were never 
evaluated, Subordinates had been informed at 
the outset of the role-play that they would be 
asked into the manager’s office later in the 
study to discuss several problems the store was 
facing. They were given no other information. 
Discussions lasted from 8 to 10 minutes and 
were videotaped. 

The videotaped conversations from each ex- 
perimental condition were divided randomly 
between two transcribers, one male and one fe- 
male, for transcribing and coding. To measure 
intercoder reliability five randomly chosen 
groups were transcribed by both coders. 


$ The two transcribers completed 12 hours of 
training to assure consistency in transcribing the 
behaviors of the role-playing participants (e.g., in- 
terruptions, overlaps, and back channels). We used 
a notation scheme similar to, but not as detailed as, 
schemes used in similar studies. For example, // 
represents an interruption, [ ] represents an overlap, 
and (( )) represents the transcriber' s descriptions of 
nonverbal behavior. The discussions were tran- 
scribed verbatim. 
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Intercoder correlations for manager and subor- 
dinate categories ranged between .73 and .99.7 


Measures of Dependent Variables 


Data on the following items for managers and 
subordinates were gathered as described below 
from typed transcripts of the videotaped dis- 
cussions: 

Time talked. Total number of seconds spent 
talking was measured for each participant. 

Interruptions. Three categories of interrup- 
tions were coded using Smith-Lovin and 
Brody's (1989) coding scheme which ad- 
equately captures the affective character of in- 
terruptions. À positive interruption was coded 
if “. . . it expressed agreement with the speaker, 
if it made an affectively positive request for 
elaboration, or if it completed the speaker's 
thought" (p. 428). A negative interruption was 
coded if “. . . it expressed disagreement with 
the speaker, raised an objection to the speaker's 
idea, or introduced a complete change of topic" 
(p. 428). Neutral interruptions included ones 
that “... were too short to determine content, 
elaborated on the topic of the interrupted 
speaker without evaluating the content, or re- 
quested elaboration" (p. 428). 

These three types of interruptions were fur- 
ther coded as either successful or unsuccess- 
ful. In a successful interruption, the interrupted 
speaker ceded the floor and allowed the inter- 
rupter to continue his/her speech act. In an un- 
successful interruption, the interrupted speaker 
held the floor and continued to talk, despite the 
attempt of the second speaker to interrupt. An 
example of a neutral unsuccessful interruption 
follows: 


Mgr.: Okay, what we didn't talk 
about is we could get a 
surveillance camera. Do you 


think that's necessary for 


7 The intercoder correlations for manager catego- 
ries are as follows: time talked, r = .94; interrup- 
tions, r = .95; overlaps, r = .89; back channels, r = 
.82; disclaimers, r = .91; qualifiers, r = .98; smiles, 
r = /73; and laughs, r = .92. Correlations for subor- 
dinate categories are: time talked for first subordi- 
nate, r = .99; time talked for second subordinate, 
r = 90; interruptions of manager, r = .86; overlaps, 
r= .97; back channels toward manager, r = .95; dis- 
claimers, r= .99; qualifiers, r= .91; smiles, r = .85; 
laughs, r = .99. 
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the store or you think 
that//ifor now we 2 


Empl .#2: it depends on 


Mgr.: try to keap an eye on 
people? 

An example of a positive unsuccessful inter- 
ruption is: 

Mgr.: What do you think about, 
um, possibly like, a new 
sign for the store as op- 
posed to just drawing 
things in the window. I 


don’t know, something 
fi nee will catch 4 


Empl. #1: I think, yeah like 
Mgr.: attention. 


Overlaps. The number of overlaps was 
counted for each participant. For example: 


Mgr.: A movie or something and a 

lifetime membership, 
be know 

Eumpl.421 | A good idea too is like 
um they have those programs 
that are like if you buy so 
many movies you know maybe 
you get a card like and you 
punch it each time and like 
after say you know ten mov- 
ies you might get one free. 


Back channels. The number of back channels 
was counted for each participant. For example: 


Mgr.: So maybe we could like spe- 
cifically do stuff with the 
Star iMi mean 


Empl.41: ola 


Mgr.: play off that and also get 
some um, interest in these 
other games ui . | 


Empl.41: mmm hmm 


Disclaimers. The number of disclaimers was 
counted for each participant. For example: 


Mgr.: Do you think, (I mean, I 
don't know), I think that 
if we caught somebody shop- 
lifting if we say something 
to tnem, they'd probably be 
scared enough. 


Qualifiers. The number of qualifiers was 
counted for each participant. For example: 


(Maybe) run certain deals 
on certain nights so many 
for I don't know I don't 
know what the regular price 
is but (maybe) three for 


Empl.k2: 
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not what three would regu- 
lariy cost. 


Smiles/laughs. The number of smiles and 
number of laughs were counted for each par- 
ticipant. 

Mgr.: I mean ((laughs, looks at 


B1)) if they, if they're 
young, or what ((looks at E2)) 


Exmpl.42: mm hmm ((smiles)) 
Mgr.: what do you think? 


Counts for each variable were converted to 
rates per minute as follows: For each partici- 
pant, the frequency of occurrence for each ver- 
bal behavior (interruptions, overlaps, back 
channels, disclaimers, and qualifiers) was di- 
vided by length of time that participant talked 
(measured in seconds), and multiplied by 60 to 
represent a rate of behavior per minute. Fre- 
quency of manager's and subordinates' non- 
verbal behavior (smiling and laughing) was di- 
vided by the length of the discussion (time in 
seconds divided by 60), representing a rate of 
behavior per minute. The amount of time 
talked was measured by total time in seconds 
for the manager and the two subordinates. 


RESULTS 


Analysis was complicated by the fact that the 
actions of individuals within groups are not in- 
dependent; there may be an effect of being in a 
particular group. For example, in a group with 
an overly dominant manager, the subordinates 
are more likely to be low participators. Thus, I 
report three separate analyses. The first analy- 
sis tests the effects of gender, formal position, 
and sex composition of the group on the con- 
versation variables using multiple regression 
and pays no attention to group effects. The sec- 
ond analysis takes group effects into account 
by adding dummies for each group in place of 
the sex composition variables; having both 
group and sex composition in the same model 
would be redundant. The third analysis was an 
analysis of variance to clarify the results of the 
first two analyses. 


5 Tag questions were also coded, but they rarely 
occurred. They are defined as, “... a hybrid be- 
tween a question and an outright statement.” Tag 
questions are considered as a way of avoiding mak- 
ing strong statements (Kollock et al., 1985:36), for 
example, "I think that would work, don't you?" 
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Table 1. Unstandardized Coefficients for the Regression of Verbal and Nonverbal Categories on Position, Gender, 
and Sex Composition of the Group 
Independent Time zo D Ll uptions Back Dis- 
Variable Talked Total Positive Neutral Overlaps Channels claimers Qualifiers Smiles Laughs 
Constant 84.413 2.049 1.279 635 638 3.112 1208 6.767 432 451 
(11.740 (299) (227) (150) (183) (5960 (252) (802) (059) (072) 
Position 186.86"*  —690" 585" .132  -.379' -1.595" -155 ~2.696""  .009 .123 
(11.740)  (.299) (227) (.150) (.183) (596) (252) (802) (059  (.072) 
Gender 31.450 —276 | —478 169 -069 | —900 -.231 569 .187'  —166 
(16.603)  (.424) (322) (23) (.259) (.843)  (.356) (1.135)  (.084)  (.101) 
Sex Composition 
All-male ~19.517 . —348 252. -471  -—011 .688 347 ~936 | -488'"" —.225 
(22.819)  (.582) (.442) (292) Á (3356) (1.159) (.489) (1560) (115)  (.139) 
Mixed with -8.617 . —285 .133  —316 .012 562 024 294 ~122 .003 
male (16.603)  (.424)  (.322) (213) (259) (843) (356) (1.135) (084)  (.101) 
managers 
Mixed with -24.867 -381 | —079 -.144 -—049 -.165 463 315 -117  -010 
female (19.172) (490) (371) (245) (.299 (973) (41) (1.310 (097) (117 
managers 
Total R? 68 .07 .09 .04 .04 .08 02 10 18 18 
F 5 1.608" 1.744 2220"  .996 920 2.022"  .435 2.522" 5048"" 5114"" 
"p < .05 "p «01 “py < 001 (two-tailed tests for unstandardized coefficlents) 


Note: Numbers in parentheses are standard errors. Omitted category is “all-female.” N = 120. 


First Analysis: Position, Gender, and Sex 
Composition 


In this analysis, position was coded 1 for man- 
ager and 0 for subordinate; gender was coded 
1 for male and 0 for female. The three dummy 
variables used for sex composition were all- 
male, mixed group with male managers, and 
mixed group with female managers. The all- 
female group was the excluded category. 

To test for the effects of position, gender, and 
group sex composition on each dependent vari- 
able, I began with the simple additive model 
reported for each of the ten dependent variables 
in Table 1. In analyses not shown, I also tested 
interactions among the independent variables, 
the most theoretically important of which is 
between position and gender, which tells us if 
there is any additional effect of being male and 
a manager over and above the sum of the ef- 
fects of being male and being a manager. None 
of the interactions was significant. 

Verbal behaviors. As predicted by the situ- 
ational/authority approach, position has the 
strongest effect on a majority of the verbal be- 
haviors, while neither gender nor sex composi- 
tion has any significant effect on any verbal 


behaviors (columns 1 through 8 in Table 1). 
Managers talk more. They have lower rates of 
positive interruptions, back channels, and 
qualifiers than subordinates, regardless of their 
own gender, their subordinates' gender, or the 
sex composition of the group. Formal leaders 
use less tentative and less supportive language 
and dominate the floor more than subordinates. 

Neither position, gender, nor group type af- 
fects a few outcomes. Both manager and sub- 
ordinates, regardless of gender and group type, 
have similar rates of disclaimers and neutral 
interruptions.? Contrary to Zimmerman and 
West's research on interruptions, recent stud- 
ies of informal task groups (Smith-Lovin and 
Brody 1989; Carli 1990) found that men and 
women did not differ in their rates of interrupt- 
ing. The present findings also support the con- 
tention that the meaning of interruptions in a 
particular context depends on both the situa- 
tion and the content of the interruptions (Heri- 





? Successful and unsuccessful interruptions were 
also analyzed. Results showed that subordinates 
have higher rates of both successful (p « .01) and 
unsuccessful interruptions (p = .05) than managers, 
controlling for gender and sex composition of the 
group. 
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tage 1984; Murray 1987; Smith-Lovin and 
Brody 1989; and Tannen 1990). Looking at the 
context of interaction in this study, the manag- 
ers were instructed to take into account the 
opinions of their subordinates, creating a more 
democratic rather than an autocratic atmo- 
sphere. A free exchange of ideas and input 
from the subordinates was encouraged. Simi- 
lar to Smith-Lovin and Brody’s (1989) study 
on interruptions, negative (successful and un- 
successful) interruptions by both managers and 
subordinates rarely occurred in the groups; be- 
cause managers had legitimate authority, there 
was no apparent struggle to usurp authority by 
subordinates. This may be one reason for the 
high rate of positive interruptions by subordi- 
nates and managers relative to neutral and 
negative interruptions. 

Position has an effect on overlaps; managers 
have lower rates of overlaps than subordinates. 
This result calls into question the interpretation 
of overlaps as a form of dominance. Overlaps, 
in this context, may signal cooperation, inter- 
est, or an eagerness to help in the conversation, 
similar to positive interruptions. This is only a 
tentative interpretation since there is, at present, 
no theoretical basis for interpreting overlaps. 

Nonverbal behaviors. 'The last two columns 
of Table 1 show the effects of position, gender, 
and sex composition of the groups on smiling 
and laughing. In contrast to verbal behavior 
patterns, sex composition of the group and gen- 
der clearly affect smiling, if not laughing, 
while position has little effect. Leffler et al. 
(1982) and Dovidio et al. (1988) also found no 
effect of power on laughing and smiling. Indi- 
viduals in all-male groups are likely to have 
lower rates of smiling than individuals in all- 
female groups. Curiously, however, gender has 
the opposite effect on smiles than predicted; 
males tend to smile more often than females. 
This is odd, given the high rate of smiling go- 
ing on in all-female compared to all-male 
groups. Male managers with female subordi- 
nates and/or male subordinates with female 
managers both have high rates of smiling, in- 
dicating that men may smile more often when 
interacting with women than with other men. 


Second Analysis: Position, Gender, and 
Groups 


Since individuals are nested within particular 
groups, I added 39 (40 minus 1) dummy vari- 
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ables to the model, one for each specific group. 
Group 40, a group with a female manager and 
male subordinates, was the excluded group. 
Position and gender were coded the same as in 
the initial analysis. However, sex composition 
was not included in these models. My particu- 
lar concern was to see whether position and 
gender have effects consistent with the previ- 
ous analysis, independent of particular group 
effects (tables available upon request). 

Verbal behaviors. The effects of position and 
gender on verbal behavior rates are very close 
to the results in tbe first analysis for each ver- 
bal behavior; being in a particular group has 
no systematic effect on the findings. Managers 
talked more (f = 186.86, p < .001); subordi- 
nates had higher rates of positive interruptions 
(B = —585, p < .01), back channels (B = ~1.59, 
p < 01), qualifiers (B = —2.70, p < .001), and 
overlaps (B = —379, p < .05). Position and gen- 
der had no effect on neutral interruptions and 
disclaimers. 

Nonverbal behaviors. The effect of gender 
on smiling and laughing is in the same direc- 
tion as in the first analysis, but it is slightly 
stronger for both variables in the models with 
group dummies. Men have higher rates of smil- 
ing than women (f) = .187, p < .01), and 
women have higher rates of laughing (f = — 
.165, p = .05). As in the first analysis, position 
has no effect on smiling. It has a slightly stron- 
ger effect, however, on laughing in this model 
(B= .124, p = .05). 

Results from both the first and second analy- 
ses consistently show that position has a much 
stronger effect than gender on the verbal be- 
haviors; the second analysis confirms that the 
findings in the first analysis are robust. Results 
on the nonverbal behaviors from both analyses 
suggest that gender and sex composition seem 
to be important for smiling and laughing, while 
position has some effect on laughing.! Exactly 





10 To further check for any problems created by 
effects of particular groups, I estimated “error com- 
ponents" (EC) models of the equations of Table 1, 
using the Fuller-Battese implementation of EC 
available through SAS5 (SAS 1986). The procedure 
decomposes equation errors into between-group, 
within-group, and residual (or left-over) orthogonal, 
additive components. It allows and adjusts for a 
single within-group correlation of errors (across 
manager and "subordinate 1," manager and "subor- 
dinate 2," and the two subordinates) and a constant 
between group correlation (Kmenta 1988). Allow- 
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Table 2. Means and Analysis of Variance of Manager and Subordinate Nonverbal Behavior 


Condition Means ANOVA Results (F) 
Male Manager Fomale Manager Gender of 
Male Female Male Female Gender Gender Manager x 
Nonverbal Subordinates Subordinates Subordinates Subordinates of of Gender of 
Behavior (N = 10) (N = 10) (N = 10) (N = 10) Manager Subordinates Subordinates 
Smiles 
Manager 126 558 375 354 .048 4.011 4.894" 
Subordinates — .139 .285 AT] 476 10.824"" 811 .832 
Laughs 
Manager .096 409 562 671 9.088** 3.046 714 
Subordinates — .105 .456 278 .404 .364 5.707 1.275 
*p « .05 ^p «01 "n < 001 


Note: Frequency of manager behavior was divided by length of the discussion (time in seconds divided by 60). For 
each subordinate, the frequency of behavior was divided by the length of discussion (time in seconds divided by 60). 
The resulting scores of each subordinate were averaged to create the dependent variable. 


how these variables affect the nonverbal be- 
haviors, however, is not clear-cut from either 
analysis. 


Third Analysis: Analysis of Variance for the 
Nonverbal Behaviors 


I conducted an analysis of variance to shed light 
on exactly how gender, sex composition, and 
position affect smiling and laughing in these 
groups. Several results support the subcultural 
theory. First, as shown in Table 2, the differ- 
ence in rates of smiling and laughing by man- 
agers and subordinates in all-male groups, rela- 
tive to all-female groups is quite strong: Women 
in all female groups have higher rates of smil- 
ing and laughing than men in all-male groups. 
Second, female managers tend to laugh signifi- 
cantly more than male managers, regardless of 
the sex of their subordinates (p « .01). Further, 
female subordinates tend to laugh more than 
male subordinates, regardless of the sex of the 


ance for such non-zero covariance among errors (or 
"error structure") yields parameter estimates (and 
test statistics) for substantive variables that are vir- 
tually identical to analogous parameter estimates in 
the OLS estimations of Table 1. This indicates that 
departures from within- and between-group inde- 
pendence of errors (under the EC model) are of 
trivial importance for substantively interesting esti- 
mates and test results. 

Specifically, for the verbal behaviors, the results 
were identical to the other two approaches (same f 
values and significance levels). Similar to the sec- 


manager (p « .05). Typically, then, laughing, is 
done more often by women than men. 

If subcultural theory is accurate in its expla- 
nation of gender differences in smiling and 
laughing, however, we would expect a clear 
gender effect for both. This is not the case here. 
In fact, gender actually has an opposite effect 
on smiling than predicted by the theory, and 
sex composition of the group seems to be a bet- 
ter predictor than gender for these nonverbal 
behaviors. Why is this so? The answer lies in 
the mixed groups. Males in same-sex groups 
don't smile with each other very often, but 
males in mixed-sex groups smile quite a bit. In 
fact, male managers with female subordinates 
have the highest rate of smiling (.558). Male 
subordinates with female managers have the 
second highest rate (.477), very similar to the 
rate of female subordinates with female man- 
agers (.476). Further, female subordinates tend 
to smile less with male managers, while male 
subordinates smile more with female manag- 
ers (p « .01). 


ond analysis with dummies for each group, gender 
had a stronger effect on smiling and laughing than 
in the initial analysis (B = .188, p < .01; B = —166, 
p = .05), and position had no effect on smiling, but 
a stronger effect on laughing (B = .124, p < .05). 
Similar to the initial analysis, the results showed 
that individuals in all-male groups are likely to have 
lower rates of smiling than individuals in all-female 
groups (P = —3.96, p < .001). These findings also 
confirm that the results in the analysis are robust. 
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In al] situations, females are more likely to 
laugh, but males are more likely to laugh in 
mixed than same-sex groups. Male managers 
laugh more with female (.409) than with male 
subordinates (.126). Male subordinates laugh 
more with female (.278) than with male man- 
agers (.105). Importantly, male managers dis- 
criminate more between male and female sub- 
ordinates in their use of smiles and laughs than 
do female managers. This same pattern is evi- 
dent for male subordinates. Smith-Lovin and 
Brody (1989) also found that men discriminate 
more between men and women in their use of 
interruptions than do women. 


DISCUSSION 


In this study, I systematically examined the ef- 
fects of formal legitimate authority and gender 
on conversational variables to see if authority 
attenuates gender effects on speech patterns. 
Evidence on verbal behavior clearly supports 
the situational/authority approach suggesting 
that, in line with Kollock et al.’s (1985) and 
O'Barr's (1982) studies, authority is more im- 
portant than gender in understanding conver- 
sational patterns. Formal legitimate authority 
severely attenuates the effect of gender in these 
groups. Subordinates are more supportive and 
less directive (i.e., talk less and have higher 
rates of positive interruptions, back channels, 
and qualifiers) in their speech than formal lead- 
ers. 
It is striking that, even though formal author- 
ity was only weakly manipulated in this study, 
position still has the strongest effect on the ver- 
bal behaviors. Recall that formal authority in- 
cludes rights to allocate tasks, direct perfor- 
mance, set criteria, inspect and evaluate perfor- 
mance, and allocate sanctions based on perfor- 
mance. In this study, managers had the right to 
allocate tasks, direct performance, and check 
performance, but they did not evaluate perfor- 
mance or allocate sanctions based on perfor- 
mance. Therefore, this is a weak test of formal 
authority; yet position still has a strong effect 
compared to gender and sex composition of the 
group on the verbal conversation variables. 

In contrast to the results on the verbal be- 
haviors, the sex composition of the group and 
gender of participants have a complex effect on 
the two nonverbal behaviors, smiling and 
laughing, while position has only a marginal 
effect on laughing. Men in same-sex groups 
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have significantly lower rates of both smiling 
and laughing than women in same-sex groups. 
Female managers and subordinates have the 
highest rates of laughing in same and mixed- 
sex groups, supporting the subcultural ap- 
proach. Yet, inconsistent with this approach, 
male managers and subordinates have higher 
rates of smiling and laughing in mixed than 
same-sex groups. And female subordinates 
have lower rates of smiling with male than fe- 
male managers, while male subordinates with 
female managers have the highest rate of smil- 
ing. Sex composition of the group clearly has 
an effect on these nonverbal behaviors. How- 
ever, women discriminate less between men 
and women in their expressions of smiling and 
laughing than men. 

Smiling and laughing then, unlike the verbal 
behaviors, do not seem to be related to author- 
ity in any direct way.!! Gender stereotyped ex- 
pectations may be stronger for nonverbal than 
verbal behaviors. Women are expected to smile 
and laugh more often than men, even in author- 
ity contexts. Once women express these behav- 
iors, other members in the group, whether men 
or women, respond with similar behavior, sug- 
gesting a contagion effect. As the group con- 
tinues to interact, these behaviors become nor- 
mative for the group (Ridgeway and Diekema 
1992). 

These findings have several implications for 
women and men working together in organiza- 
tional settings. First, similar to Lakoff’s (1990) 
argument, women in business and professional 
settings may well use speech patterns similar 
to their male counterparts when legitimated in 
their authority position. Role requirements and 
legitimate status of the leader significantly re- 
duce any effect of gender on conversation. Dif- 
ferences may lie in the expression of several 
nonverbal behaviors, smiling and laughing, de- 
pending on the sex composition of the group. 
Second, the idea perpetuated by popular self- 
help books that miscommunication is a preva- 
lent problem in conversation between men and 
women may not apply in organizational set- 
tings when women are legitimated in their po- 
sitions. Under these conditions, gender differ- 


11 Although position had no significant effect on 
smiling and only a marginal effect on laughing, 
empirical evidence suggests that structural power 
has an effect on other types of nonverbal behaviors, 
such as looking while speaking, looking while lis- 
tening, and gesturing (Ellyson et al. 1992). 
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ences in speech seem to be weaker than in less 
formal relationships. The reality, however, is 
that women are often not legitimated in their 
positions within organizations, as Kanter 
(1977) found. 

In general, legitimate authority processes do 
attenuate gender effects on verbal behaviors, 
suggesting that we can attribute gender differ- 
ences in these behaviors to authority rather 
than to socialization. But gender-stereotyped 
expectations (learned through socialization 
processes as suggested by the subcultural ap- 
proach) and sex composition of the group have 
an effect on the two nonverbal behaviors, smil- 
ing and laughing. Future research in the study 
of conversation should examine the effect of 
varying degrees of legitimacy on conversation. 
Do leaders with low legitimacy use less direc- 
tive and more supportive language than those 
with high legitimacy? 


CATHRYN JORNSON is Assistant Professor of Sociol- 
ogy at Emory University. Her research focuses on 
status, power, and legitimacy processes in small 
groups. She is currently studying the relationship 
between the social composition of authority struc- 
tures in organizations and small group interaction. 
She is also collaborating with Rebecca Ford in a 
study of how legitimacy mediates power depen- 
dence in conflict situations. 
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THE ORIGINS OF AFRICAN-AMERICAN FAMILY STRUCTURE" 


STEVEN RUGGLES 
University of Minnesota 


I use a new data source, the Integrated Public Use Microdata Series, to trace race differ- 
ences in family structure between 1880 and 1980. Analysis confirms recent findings that 
the high incidence among African-Americans of single parenthood and children residing 
without their parents is not a recent phenomenon. From 1880 through 1960, black chil- 
dren were two to three times more likely to reside without one or both parents than were 
white children. In recent years, however, the race differential in parental absence has 
grown. Also, blacks have had a consistently higher percentage of extended households 
than have whites, but until 1940 this was the result of single parenthood and parent- 
lessness among children: Extended households were more common among whites once 


the effects of absent parents were controlled. 


wo distinctive features of African-Ameri- 
can family structure are well known: 
Blacks are far more likely than whites to be- 
come single parents and to reside in extended 
families. The theories offered to explain these 
differences are diverse and have generated 
heated debates. I attempt here to narrow the 
field of potential explanations for race differ- 
ences.in family structure by presenting a con- 
cise and detailed description of changes in 
black family structure from 1880 to 1980. 
Since the turn of the century, social theorists 
have argued that slavery resulted in disorgani- 
zation and instability in black families (DuBois 
1899, 1909; Elkins 1963; Frazier 1932, 1939; 
Myrdal 1944). This interpretation culminated 
with Moynihan's (1965) report, which con- 
cluded that the "pathological" nature of black 
communities could be traced to the deteriora- 
tion of black family life. 
The numerous arguments against the Moyni- 
han report can be divided into two broad cat- 
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egories. Many theorists have argued that 
Moynihan got it backwards: The disadvantaged 
position of blacks is not the consequence of 
single-parent families, but rather the cause of 
them. This interpretation is frequently accom- 
panied by the thesis that the black extended 
family has been a means of coping with both 
poverty and single parenthood (Allen 1979; Bil- 
lingsley 1968; Farley 1971; Fischer, Beasley, 
and Harber 1968; Hofferth 1984; Rainwater and 
Yancey 1967; Stack 1974). Other theorists have 
maintained that Moynihan’s stress on pathol- 
ogy and disorganization ignores the resilience 
of the black family, and especially the strength 
of extended kin ties among blacks (Aschen- 
brenner 1973; Hays and Mindel 1973; Hill 
1971; Martin and Martin 1978; McAdoo 1980; 
Riessman 1966; Staples 1975). These analysts 
often point to persistent cultural differences 


‘between whites and blacks—originating in sla- 


very or in African culture—to explain both 
single parenthood and extended family struc- 
ture (Nobles 1978; Owens 1976; Scanzoni 
1971; Shimkin, Shimkin, and Frate 1978). 
The controversy over the Moynihan report 
stimulated a spate of revisionist historical in- 
vestigations into African-American family 
structure. These studies asserted that black 
families in the late nineteenth century were 
overwhelmingly male-headed and nuclear in 
structure. Although some authors acknowl- 
edged minor differences in family structure be- 
tween blacks and whites, they all maintained 
that in practical terms black families were es- 
sentially similar to white families (Agresti 
1978; Bigham 1981; Carlson 1988; Fursten- 
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berg, Hershberg, and Modell 1975; Gutman 
1975, 1976; Harris 1976; Krech 1982; Lam- 
mermeir 1973; Pleck 1972; Riley 1975; Shif- 
flett 1975). The revisionists thus implied that 
the distinctive African-American family pat- 
‘tern is of recent origin, and this reinforced the 
now widespread view that economic disadvan- 
tages faced by blacks in the recent past are re- 
sponsible (Brewer 1988; Wilson 1987). 

A more recent group of historical studies has 
revised the revisionists’ conclusion. These in- 
vestigations have stressed the continuity of Af- 
rican-American family structure by showing 


that the high frequency of single-parent fami- 


lies among blacks observed by Moynihan in 
1965 already existed around the turn of the 


century (Brown and Kallgren 1989; Goeken 


1989; Gordon and McLanahan 1991; Morgan, 
McDaniel, Miller, and Preston 1993; Ruggles 
and Goeken 1992). These studies have made it 
clear, therefore, that the current African-Ameri- 
can family pattern was not a response to recent 
economic changes. To explain the distinctive 
features of the African-American family, we 
need to look back at least as far as the nine- 
teenth century. 

My investigation builds on the recent histori- 
cal research. I describe for the first time the 
long-term trends of single parenthood and ex- 
tended family structure among blacks and 
whites, using a new series of census microdata 
that spans the period from 1880 to 1980. The 
recent historical studies have shown that single 
parenthood and extended families were more 
common among blacks than among whites at 
the turn of the century, but they have not been 
able to trace these changes over the course of 
the twentieth century. 


DATA 


Until recently, historians lacked adequate data 
to trace long-term national trends in family 
structure. With few exceptions, empirical 
analyses of race differences in historical fam- 
ily structure have focused on a single moment 
in time. Moreover, the bulk of historical stud- 
ies have examined living arrangements in one 


or two communities. We have had no way of. 


determining if the communities are representa- 
tive, and comparisons between studies have 
been complicated by variations in data sources, 
data collection procedures, and classifications 
of family structure. The most recent historical 
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studies of African-American family structure 
have used national census data from the turn 
of the century, but even they have not yielded 
statistics that are directly comparable to data 
available for the recent past. 

Now, a new data source, the Integrated Pub- 
lic Use Microdata Series (IPUMS), allows us 
to generate for the first time a consistent na- 


tional series of statistics on family structure 


over the past century (Ruggles et al. forthcom- 
ing). The IPUMS is a national historical cen- 
sus database in preparation at the University of 
Minnesota under funding from the National 
Science Foundation and the National Institutes 
of Health. The IPUMS combines national cen- 
sus microdata from a variety of sources. Since 
1960, the U.S. Census Bureau has made public 
use microdata samples available to researchers 
within a few years of the decennial enumera- 
tion (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1972, 1973, 
1982). Since 1979, projects carried out at the 
University of Minnesota, the University of 
Washington, the University of Pennsylvania, 
and the University of Wisconsin have con- 
verted large national samples of the 1880, 
1900, 1910, 1940, and 1950 population cen- 
suses into machine readable form (Graham 
1979; Ruggles et al. 1993; Strong et al. 1989; 
U.S. Bureau of the Census 1984a, 1984b). 
Similar projects are now underway at Minne- 
sota for the 1850 and 1920 census years. Alto- 
gether, large samples of census microdata are 
anticipated for at least 11 census years between 
1850 and 1990. 

These census files employ a wide variety of 
sampling strategies, sample units, and coding 
schemes. The IPUMS imposes a consistent set 
of definitions and codes on the data, establish- 
ing order and maximizing the potential for 
valid and reliable analysis of long-term change 
(Ruggles 1991, forthcoming b). When com- 
plete, the IPUMS will include national samples 
of coherent census microdata from all census 
years for which data are available. I used the 
preliminary version of the database in this 
analysis; it includes census data from 1850, 
1880, 1910, 1940, 1960, and 1980.! 


1 The IPUMS is scheduled to be released in the 
summer of 1995 through both the National Ar- 
chives and the Inter-University Consortium for Po- 
litical and Social Research. A preliminary version 
of the data series is available from the author. For 
descriptons of the source data, see text citations. 
The sample densities used throughout this study 
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Table 1. Percentage Distribution of Household Composition by Race: United States 1880-1980 





Black White 
1880 1910 1940 1960 1980 1880 1910 1940 1960 1980 

Fragmentary Households 

Primary individuals 85 105 154 176 26.7 5.0 6.2 95 146 26.7 

Single parents 11.7 9.7 8.7 99 20.5 8.2 74 7.1 51 71 

Total fragmentary 20.3 202 241 275 472 132 136 166 19.7 339 
Married Couple Households 

Childless couples 11.6 169 196 160 10.6 11.0 145 205 232 247 

Couples with children 45.6 385 298 31.1 2851 564 51.9 456 45.6 349 

Total married couple 513 554 494 47.1 35.6 67.3 665 66.0 68.8 59.6 
Extended Households 

Vertically extended 13.1 141 166 141 10.1 10.7 10.9 11.0 69 3.9 

Other extended 94 103 99 113 7.0 . 88 9.0 6.4 46 26 

Total extended 22.5 244 265 254 17.2 195 199 174 115 6.46 
Total percent 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Number of households 12,449 8,616 6,276 4,789 8,387 84,398 70,375: 62,678 47,879 69,024 
Index of dissimilarity 10.7 13.4 16.7 217 2490 

(Black-white, 

six categories) 


Note: Excludes group quarters under 1970 Census definition. Primary individuals are persons heading households 
with no kin present; single parents are unmarried heads with children and no other kin; childless couples are married 
couple households with no kin; couples with children are married couples with children and no other kin; extended 
households are households with kin other than spouse and children; vertically extended are households with ancestors, 


descendants, or children-in-law of head. 


Despite the problems of compatibility intro- 
duced by their compilers, the U.S. Public Use 
Microdata Samples (PUMS) currently consti- 
tute the most consistent and comprehensive 
source available for the study of long-term 
change in family and household composition. 
From 1850 onwards, the census definitions of 
the basic units of enumeration—now called 
households—have varied only modestly, and 
the proportion of units affected by such varia- 
tions has been insignificant. The concepts of 
quasi-household and group quarters, intro- 
duced since 1940, have no clear analogs in ear- 
lier censuses, but the PUMS files for all years 
provide sufficient information to impose a low- 
est common denominator of the group quarters 
concept. Moreover, the basic inquiries required 
to classify household and family composi- 
tion—Trelationship to household head or house- 


were 1/200 for 1850, 1/100 for 1880, 1/250 for 
1910, 1/500 for 1940, and 1/1000 for the remaining 
years. 


holder, marital status, age, and sex—~are virtu- 
ally identical for all available census years 
since 18802 


LONG-TERM TRENDS IN HOUSEHOLD 
COMPOSITION 


Table 1 provides a general description of house- 
hold composition by race from 1880 to 1980. 
The classification scheme is a compromise be- 


2 For discussions of the temporal comparability 
of the census concepts of family and household, see 
Ruggles (1991) and Smith (1992). The definition 
of group quarters used here is the one used for the . 
1970 Census; that definition is the only on that can 
be applied consistently across all census years from 
1880 to 1980. For the sake of consistency, persons 
residing in group quarters under 1970 Census defi- 
nitions were excluded from analysis in this study, 
except for Table 3 and for the statistics from the 
1850 Census. On the potential effects of this exclu- 
sion, see Ruggles (1988, 1991). 
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tween the U.S. Census Bureau approach to 
household structure and the system developed 
by Laslett (1972) that is widely used by histo- 
rians. Households are divided into three broad 
categories on the basis of the composition of 
the primary family, which is defined as the 
group of kin related to the household head.? 
Fragmentary households consist of primary in- 
dividuals and single parents residing with their 
children only. Married couple households in- 
clude married couples residing with no other 
kin and married couples residing with their 
children and no other kin. Extended house- 
holds include additional kin, such as parents, 
siblings, or grandchildren of the household 
head. Vertically extended households are those 
that include ancestors, descendants, or chil- 
dren-in-law of the household head. 

Among both blacks and whites, the most 
striking change in household structure shown 
in Table 1 is the increase in the percentage of 
primary individual households—persons who 
reside alone or with nonrelatives only. In the 


nineteenth century, blacks resided as primary 


individuals significantly more often than 
whites, but by 1980 this race difference had 
disappeared. The dramatic rise of the primary 
individual over the past century has generated 
a large literature (see for example Kobrin 1976; 
Ruggles 1988). 

For this analysis, the most important catego- 
ries in Table 1 are single-parent bouseholds and 
extended households. Among blacks, the per- 
centage of single-parent households was rela- 
tively stable from 1880 through 1960, and then 
it increased sharply. The percentage of ex- 
tended households among blacks was also 
fairly stable between 1880 and 1960, but has 
dropped significantly since then. 

In all census years, a smaller percentage of 
~ white households were fragmentary or ex- 
tended than were black households, and they 
more often consisted of married couples resid- 
ing with children. These race differences in- 
creased between 1880 and 1980. The key cat- 
egories of black household structure, how- 
ever,—single-parent and extended—were re- 





3 These systems are described in U.S. Bureau of 
the Census (1983) and in Laslett (1972). Following 
U.S. Census Bureau practice, the term family refers 
here to any group of related people who reside to- 
gether, whereas the term household refers to a 
group of people who share living quarters, regard- 
less of their relationships. 
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markably stable, at least through 1960. This . 
finding supports the recent studies arguing that 
the distinctive features of the African-Ameri- 
can family have deep historical roots. 

Despite this long-standing continuity, the 
race differential in household composition has 
not been static. In Table 1 the index of dissimi- 
larity compares the distributions of black 
households and white households across the 


' six detailed categories. From 1880 through 


1980, divergence between black and white 
household composition increased—the index 
of dissimilarity rose gradually from 10.7 to 
24.0. Thus, although the origins of the charac- 
teristic patterns of black household composi- 
tion can be traced to the nineteenth century, 
race differences have become far more pro- 
nounced over the course of the twentieth cen- 


tury. 


THE LIVING ARRANGEMENTS OF 
CHILDREN 


Measurement by households minimizes race 
differences in family structure. We can obtain 
a clearer view by focusing on the living ar- 
rangements of children. There are several ad- 
vantages to analyzing children living with 
single parents instead of single-parent house- 
holds. To begin with, we can broaden the 
analysis by looking at children who resided 
with no parents as well as children who resided 
with a single parent. Moreover, by measuring 
the living arrangements of children, we can 
easily capture single parents who were not 
household heads and who resided in subfami- 
lies and secondary families. Furthermore this 
measurement strategy greatly simplifies analy- 
sis of measurement error resulting from demo- 
graphic change.* Finally, children are an im- 
portant object of study in their own right, and 
are key to understanding the family as an agent 
of socialization. 

Table 2 shows the percentage of children re- 
siding with both parents, with mothers only, 
with fathers only, and without either parent. 
The overall percentage of children with ope or 
both parents absent is summarized in Figure 1. 





4 For technical reasons, it is extremely difficult 
to account for the effects of demographic factors 
on living arrangements when measurements are 
taken at the level of households (see Ruggles 1986, 
1987). 
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Figure 1. Percentages of Children Ages 0 to 14 With One or Both Parents Absent, by Race: United States, 1880-1980 


The presence of parents was determined from 
information available consistently from 1880 
to 1990: relationship to head, age, sex, marital 
status, and sequence within the household.* 
From 1880 through 1960, about 30 percent of 
black children ages 0 to 14 resided without one 
or both parents. By contrast, only about 10 per- 
cent of white children resided without one or 
both parents over the same years. From 1960 
to 1980, parentlessness and single parenthood 
rose sharply among both blacks and whites. 
The rate of change for whites was somewhat 


5 In the great majority of cases, the determina- 
tion of the parent-child link was based entirely on 
family relationship and age. Occasionally, there 
was more than one potential mother or father for a 
given child; in such circumstances, the choice be- 
tween alternate parents was based on marital status, 
if possible, or proximity within the household if not. 
Detailed programming instructions for the linking 
procedure appear in Ruggles et al. (1993). The per- 
centage of children reported in Table 2 as residing 
without mothers in the 1910 census year is slightly 
different from the figures reported in Morgan et al. 
(1993). This is because the IPUMS uses a different 
procedure to link parents and children than that 
used in the 1910 project. The 1910 project used 


greater over those two decades than it was for 
blacks: The percentage of white children resid- 
ing without both parents rose 85 percent, com- 
pared with only a 64 percent increase among 
black children. Measured as an absolute per-. 
centage, however, the recent change has been 
far greater among blacks, because they started 
from a higher base percentage. Parental ab- 
sence among black children rose from 32 per- 
cent in 1960 to 53 percent in 1980, while 
among white children the increase was from 9 
percent to 16 percent over the same period. 


some additional variables which more consistently 
identified step-children and adopted children (i.e., 
surname, detailed relationship categories, number 
of children surviving, number of children ever born, 
parental birthplaces, marriage age, and duration of 
marriage). Since this additional information is not 
available across all census years, it could not be 
used to construct a consistent set of parent-child 
links. Accordingly, the linking procedure used was 
more likely than that used for the 1910 study to as- 
sign parenthood to a few people who are actually 
step-parents or foster parents. Any such errors, 
however, should be consistent across all census 
years studied. 
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Despite the dramatic changes of recent years, 
it is clear that the race differential in childrens’ 
residence with parents is not new. In every cen- 
sus year, the percentage of black children ages 
0 to 14 living without one or both parents was 
at least twice as high as the percentage among 
white children. The percentage of children re- 
siding without either parent has remained re- 
markably stable over the Jong run, at 10 to 12 
percent for blacks and 2 to 4 percent for whites. 

Some of the historical differences between 
blacks and whites in living arrangements of 
children resulted from differences in mortality; 
children could not reside with parents who 
were dead. In the late twentieth century, few 
parents die before their children are grown. 
However, parental mortality in the ninteenth 
century was common. 

Table 3 presents estimates of the effects of 
parental mortality on residence with parents in 
1880. These estimates should be viewed as ap- 
proximations, since our knowledge of race dif- 
ferences in mortality in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury is inexact. Panel A presents the assumed 
life expectancy at birth by sex for each race 
based on life tables for the period from 1870 to 
1880. Panel B shows the percentage of fathers 
and the percentage of mothers who would be 
dead for each age group of children under these 
mortality conditions. Panel C shows the per- 
centage of children with absent fathers and ab- 
sent mothers. These figures are similar to those 
in Table 2, but they include children who were 
residents of group quarters. Panel D of Table 
3 estimates the percentage of children with a 
surviving parent who is absent, calculated from 
panels B and C. The percentages of children 
with a living absent parent may be slightly un- 
derstated, because panel C includes some un- 
known percentage of adopted and step-children 
residing with socially-defined parents whose 
biological parents were dead.’ 


6 Figures in Panel C differ from the figures pre- 
sented in Table 2 because Panel C includes chil- 
dren residing in group quarters; unlike later census 
years, the 1880 sample allows full identification of 
family relationships for persons in group quarters. 
Since children residing in group quarters were es- 
pecially likely to have deceased parents, they must 
be included for comparison with the parental mor- 
tality estimates. 

7 [ used a simple life table approach to measure 
parental survival, which involved calculating the 
probability of death for each parent from the birth 
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Table 3. Estimated Effects of Parental Mortality on 
Residence With Parents, by Race and Age: 
United States, 1880 


Blacks Whites 
Variable Fathers Mothers Fathers Mothers 
A. Assumed Life Expectancy at Birth 
33.0 344 43.2 46.1 


B. Estimated Percent of Childen Ages 0 to 14 With a 
Deceased Parent 


Ages 0 to 4 46 40 28 21 
Ages 5 to 9 137 117 88 65 
Ages10to14 233 19.7 15.7 113 


Total ages Oto 14 13.0 11.1 8.7 6.3 


C. Observed Percent of Children Ages 0 to 14 With an 
Absent Parent 


Ages 0 to 4 232 139 66 45 
Ages 5 to 9 261 173 101 73 
Agesl0to l4 326 254 164 123 
Total ages0to 14 269 183 107 78 


D. Estimated Percent of Children Ages 0 Through 14 


With a Living Absent Parent 

Ages 0 to 4 19.5 103 39 25 
Ages 5 to 9 144 63 14 09 
Ages 10 to 14 21 71 08 12 


Total ages 0 to 14 15.9 8.1 22 1.6 


2 Includes children residing in group quarters 
> This estimate was calculated as: 

(Panel C) — (Panel B) 

^ 100-PandB - 


Table 3 further illuminates the findings pre- 
sented in Table 2. Among white children in 
1880, parental mortality was the main reason 
for the absence of parents: Only about 2 per- 
cent of whites resided separately from a living 
mother or a living father. Despite the higher 
mortality of blacks, on the other hand, less than 
half of the percentage of children residing 
without both parents can be accounted for by 


of their child until the time of the census. Parental 
ages at the births of their children were tabulated 
directly from the 1880 Public Use Sample for chil- 
dren less than age 2 residing with a parent by the 
race and sex of the parent. The age distribution of 
children of each race was also tabulated from the 
1880 sample. The life tables for blacks were taken 
from Eblen (1974). For whites, I used a model West 
level 11.45 life table (Coale and Demeny 1983), a 
level recommended by Michael Haines for adult 
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Table 4. Percentage Distribution of Living Arrangements of Free Black Children and White Children, by Age: United States, 1850 


White Children 
With Single Parent or No Parent 


Both Mother Father 
Only 


Free Black Children 


With Single Parent or No Parent 


Number of 


Total w/o 
Parent Both Parents Total Children 


No 


Parents Only 


Number of 


Father No Total w/o 
Only Parent Both Parents Total Children 


Only 


Both Mother 


Parents 


Year/Age Group 


Age group* 


13,852 
13,325 


11,999 


39,716 


100.0 


3:3 9.9 
15.4 100.0 


2.4 
3.9 


4.2 
6.1 


90.1 


332 


258 


7.2 36.1 100.0 


16.3 


ST 
7.0 


63.9 23.2 
6.1 


Oto4 
5to9 


5.2 
10.9 


6.3 


84.6 


100.0 


48.1 


24.8 


51.9 


100.0 


25.5 


8.6 
6.3 


74.5 


262 


59.1 100.0 


41.2 


12.6 


40.1 


10 to 14 


Total 


6.3 16.6 100.0 


4.0 


83.4 


20.2 6.3 21.0 47.4 100.0 852 


52.6 


* Standardized by single years of age to control for changing age structure of children (standard population was all children ages 0 to 14, 1850 to 1980). 


Note: Excludes persons in group quarters under 1850 PUMS definition. 


parental death. Once we controlled for the ef- 
fects of mortality, parental absence was over 
five times more frequent among blacks than it 
was among whites. 

The race difference in residence with parents 
in the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies was most pronounced among very young 
children. Overall, for example, fewer than 5 
percent of U.S. children under age five had a 
deceased father in the late nineteenth century; 
but among blacks, 23 percent under age five 
resided without a father, compared with 7 per- 
cent of whites. The large race differential 
among the very young suggests that the Afri- 
can-American pattern of residence with a 
single parent did not usually result from the 
departure or death of a parent; in most cases, 
only one parent was present from a very early 
age. Indeed, Panel D of Table 3 suggests that 
the percentage of absent parents among black 
children with surviving parents actually de- 
clined with age, although this finding may be 
an artifact of exaggerated black mortality.® 

We can push the analysis back 30 years prior 
to 1880 by comparing the living arrangements 
of free black children to white children in a na- 
tionally representative subsample of the 1850 
PUMS currently in preparation at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota (Menard et al. forthcoming). 
Unlike the more recent censuses, the 1850 enu- 
meration did not provide explicit information 
about family relationships. I have therefore de- 
veloped a system of rules for inferring family 
relationships on the basis of age, sex, surname, 
and sequence in the household. I tested these 


mortality in the period 1870 to 1880 (personal com- 
munication, 21 Apr. 1993; cf. Haines 1979). One 
might assume that the effects of parental mortality 
could be assessed by looking at widowhood among 
single parents, but as Preston, Lim, and Morgan 
(1992) have demonstrated, the marital status vari- 
able is too unreliable in historical census data to use 
it for this purpose. (On the problem of distinguish- 
ing biological parents from socially-defined par- 
ents, see note 5). 

8 Using data on child survival from the 1900 
Census, Preston and Haines (1991) recently dem- 
onstrated that demographers have overestimated 
black child mortality in the late nineteenth century. 
If we assume that black adult mortality has been 
similarly overstated, the decline of parental absence 
with increasing age of children disappears. Lower 
black mortality would also imply a higher fre- 
quency of parental absence among black children 
with surviving parents. 
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rules against the 1880 and 1910 census years 
so that the reliability of the inferred relation- 
ships could be evaluated. For simple family re- 
lationships, the inference procedure is highly 
accurate; overall, for example, the rules cor- 
rectly identify 99.4 percent of explicit spouse 


relationships and 96.5 percent of parent-child - 


relationships in 1880. The complete inference 
procedure is described in Menard et al. (forth- 
coming). Most of the parent-child relationships 
missed by the procedure occurred with married 
or widowed daughters whose surnames dif- 
fered from those of their parents; this source of 
error does not affect analysis of the living ar- 
rangements of children under age 15. 

Table 4 reports the percentages of free black 
children and white children residing with each 
combination of parents in 1850. The race dif- 
ference in 1850 is considerably more dramatic 
than in later census years; overall, almost half 
of free black children (47.4 percent) resided 
without one or both parents, compared with 
16.6 percent of white children. A significant 
part of this difference is a result of the ex- 
tremely high percentage (41.2 percent) of free 
black children ages 10 to 14 who resided with 
no parent. Most of these children were appar- 
ently servants or laborers in farm households. 
Perhaps many parents of these children re- 
mained in slavery and were therefore not in- 
cluded in the enumeration. Without knowing 
: more about how slaves were freed, we cannot 
directly compare the figures in Table 4 with 
those from subsequent census years; the rea- 
sons for parental absence among free black 
children in 1850 may differ greatly from the 
reasons for parental absence in later census 
years. Nevertheless, Table 4 provides dramatic 
evidence that the African-American pattern of 
residence without two parents did not begin 
with the abolition of slavery. 


EXTENDED FAMILY STRUCTURE 


As noted earlier, many investigators have sug- 
gested that the high frequency of extended 


? Table 4 excludes persons residing in group 
quarters under the 1850 PUMS definition instead 
of the 1970 Census definition used in the other 
tables. This is because the 1970 definition cannot 
be constructed for 1850, since it depends on infor- 
mation about family relationships (see note 2). The 
1850 PUMS group quarters definition is described 
in Menard et al. (forthcoming). 


Table 5. Percentage of Households Extent 
cent Distribution of Households - 


Residence in Primary Family of S: 
and Parentless Children: United <$ 
1980 
Percent D 
Presence of | 
Single Parent EXE : 
or Parentless Child Black White | 
1880 
No single parent or 12.3 15.5 
parentless child present 


Single mother present 22.0 31.8 
Single father present 19.8 28.2 
Parentless child present 91.8 95.1 


Total, all households 22.5 19.5 I 


1910 


No single parent or 14.2 16.9 
parentless child present 


Single mother present 40.0 39.6 
Single father present 33.0 39.0 
Parentless child present 94.4 97.4 


Total, all households 244 19.9 ] 


1940 


No single parent or LLT- . 152 
parentless child present 


Single mother present 51.8 41.3 
Single father present 41.3 37.1 
Parentless child present 95.0 93.2 


Total, all households 264 17.4 | 


1960 


No single parent or 16.1 10.0 
parentless child present 


Single mother present 40.8 30.5 
Single father present 46.7 262 
Parentless child present 96.0 — 90.8 


Total, all households 254 11.5 | 


1980 


No single parent or 9.9 5.3 
parentless child present 


Single mother present 21.5 17.3 
Single father present 27.0 20.2 
Parentless child present 96.4 96.5 


Total, all households 17.2 6.6 


Note: For number of households, see 
cludes persons in group quarters under 197( 
nition. Extended households contain relati 
married couple and their children, such as [ 
lings of the head. Single parents are per 
spouses residing with children under th 
parentless children are persons under age 15 
no parents. 
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households among blacks has been a means of 
coping with single parenthood. This hypothesis 
is easily tested. Table 5 compares the percent- 
age of black extended households and white 
extended households, broken down according 
to the presence in the primary family of single 
parents and their children under age 15 and 
parentless children under age 15. In all census 
years among both blacks and whites, house- 
holds containing single parents or parentless 
children were far more likely to be extended 
than households without such members. The 
pattern is especially striking for primary fami- 
lies with parentless children: At least 90 per- 
cent of such households were extended in all 
periods. Of course, this high percentage is not 
surprising, since children in primary families 
without any parents can only reside in nuclear 
families if they are listed in the census as 
household head or spouse. 

Before 1940, the presence of single parents 
or parentless children can account entirely for 
the higher percentage of extended households 
among blacks. Indeed, when we controlled for 
single parenthood and parentlessness, the per- 
centage of extended households was signifi- 
cantly higher among whites than among blacks 
in 1880 and 1910. After 1940, black households 
were more likely to be extended, regardless of 
whether or not they contained single parents or 
parentless children. Even in 1980, however, the 
presence of single parents and parentless chil- 
dren explains 56 percent of the race difference 
in the overall percentage of extended house- 
holds (cf. Tienda and Angel 1982). 

Tables 1 and 5 show that the overall percent- 
age of extended households among blacks in- 
creased steadily from 1880 through 1940, 
dropped slightly in 1960, and then declined 
steeply in 1980. Among whites, the peak per- 
centage of extended households occurred in 
1910, and since then the percentage has fallen 
consistently. In no period did the percentage of 
extended households exceed 27 percent for 
blacks and 20 percent for whites. 

These long-term trends in extended family 
structure are somewhat misleading, because 
over the past century the opportunities to re- 
side in extended families have shifted dramati- 
cally. Almost 30 years ago, Levy (1965) argued 
that, although the extended family is often the 
ideal type in high mortality societies, it rarely 
dominates in reality. Levy pointed out that un- 
der high mortality conditions, few people can 
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reside with elderly kin. In particular, three-gen- 
eration families are necessarily rare in societ- 
ies in which most people die before their 
grandchildren are born or very shortly thereaf- 
ter (Berkner 1972, 1975; Levy 1965). 
Mortality is not the only demographic influ- 
ence on the frequency of multigenerational 
families. In the United States and Northwest- 
ern Burope, extended families that include 
multiple married siblings have been extremely 
rare for centuries (Laslett 1972; Ruggles 1987; 
Wall 1983). Because of this, fertility has had a 
critical impact on the potential frequency of 
multigenerational families. When the children 
from a large family marry, they all ordinarily 
reside in separate households, and only one of 
those households can include the elderly par- 
ents. Marriage age is also important; late mar- 
riage sharply limits the period of overlap be- 
tween generations, thus reducing or eliminat- 
ing the potential for multigenerational fami- 
lies.!° The increase in life expectancy, decline 
in fertility, and fall in marriage age over the last 
century have greatly increased the potential for 
multigenerational family structure. Taken to- 
gether, high mortality, high fertility, and rela- 
tively late marriage in the nineteenth century 
meant that a very small population of elderly 
people was spread thinly among a much larger 
younger generation. Under these circum- 
stances, the percentage of households extended 
by elderly relatives was necessarily small. 
Accounting for the effects of these changes 
on the relative frequency of multigenerational 
households is a complicated task. Family de- 
mographers have devised numerous models to 
estimate the effects of historical demographic 
change on multigenerational family structure 
(Bradley and Mendels 1978; Burch 1970; Coale 
1965; Glass 1966; Ruggles 1987; Wachter, 
Hammel, and Laslett 1978). The conflicting re- 
sults of these models have stimulated lively de- 
bate, but there is no consensus on methods for 
controlling for the effects of demographic 
change (De Vos and Palloni 1989; Kertzer 
1991; King 1990; Ruggles 1990 forthcoming a). 





10 On the relative sensitivity of coresidence to 
marriage age, fertility, and mortality, see Ruggles 
(1987) and Wachter et al. (1978). Both studies con- 
cluded that marriage age is the critical factor, but 
since marriage age changed modestly from the late. 
nineteenth century to the late twentieth century, fer- 
tility and mortality were more important in that pe- 
riod. 
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Table 6. Percentage Distribution of Living Arrangements of Elderly Individuals and Elderly Couples, by Race: United 


States 1880-1980 
Elderly Blacks Elderly Whites 
Living Arrangement 1880 1910 1940 1960 1980 1880 1910 1940 1960 1980 
Residing Without Relatives 
Alone/spouse only 17.0 202 250 369 51.5 15.7 200 30.7 53.4 73.8 
Alone/spouse and 14.5 9.8 10,3 8.2 6.3 9.8 7.7 9.1 5.7 21 
nonrelatives 
Residing With Relatives 
Total with any relative" 68.5 70.1 646 548 42.2 74.5 723 602 40.9 24.1 
With own child 48.5 516 448 32.9 25.6 60.7 589 476 282 16.4 
With own adult child 35.4 404 395 29.8 22.8 556 551 4453 266 15.5 
With related single parent 12.7 13.7 9.0 6.5 4.1 7.1 54 3.3 18 09 
With related parentless 186 164 104 11.9 62 6.5 3.6 2.0 12 0.5 
child 
With relatives other than. 372 40.0 452 364 319 60.7 (06033 549 38.0 227 
single parents and 
parentless children 
Total Percent 100.0 100.1 99.9 99.9 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Number of cases 1,609 1,136 1,110 1,080 1,709 13,284 12,432 13,846 121,02 17,789 


! Subcategories of residence with relatives are not mutually exclusive. 

Notes: Excludes persons in group quarters under 1970 Census definitions. Married couples treated as single obser- 
vations; adult children are aged 21 or over; single parents are unmarried persons living with their own children (under 
age 15); parentless children are less than 15 years with no parent living in the household. 


The problem can be minimized, however, by 
assessing extended family structure from the 
perspective of the elderly. The elderly are the 
only demographic group whose residential op- 
portunities have remained reasonably stable 
over the past century. In all periods, the great 
majority of elderly have had the demographic 
possibility of residing with their children, even 
though only a minority of the younger genera- 
tion has had the opportunity to reside with eld- 
erly parents. ! 

Table 6 presents several measures of the liv- 
ing arrangements of persons ages 65 or older 
from 1880 to 1980. Elderly married couples are 


11 Although demographic changes have had some 
effects on the living arrangements of the elderly 
over the past century, it is easy to demonstrate that 
those effects are modest. The most important factor 
is the decline in fertility, which meant that the eld- 
erly had fewer children with whom they could re- 
side. Offsetting this change were declines in child 
mortality and increases in the ages of the elderly. 
For general analyses of the effects of long-term de- 
mographic change on the living arrangements of the 
elderly, see Ruggles (forthcoming c) and Smith 
(1986). 


considered to be a single observation because 
the living arrangements of husbands and wives . 
were not ordinarily determined independently. 
These statistics present a very different picture 
from the one on extended household structure 
presented earlier. 

The majority of elderly blacks and elderly 
whites in the nineteenth century resided with 
relatives, usually their adult children. Among 
both blacks and whites, co-residence of the eld- 
erly with kin declined throughout the twenti- 
eth century. The magnitude of change, how- 
ever, was far greater among whites than among 
blacks. In 1880, elderly whites were more 
likely to reside with relatives than were elderly 
blacks. The difference is especially noticeable 
for residence with adult children: In 1880, 55 
percent of elderly whites lived with adult chil- 
dren, compared with only 36 percent of blacks. 
Thus, just as young blacks more often resided 
without their parents than did young whites, 
elderly black parents more often resided with- 
out adult children. 

The percentage of elderly blacks residing 
with relatives remained lower than that for 
elderly whites until 1940. After 1940, resi- 
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dence with relatives declined almost twice as 
rapidly among whites as among blacks, so that 
by 1980, 42 percent of elderly blacks resided 
with relatives, compared with only 24 percent 
of elderly whites. The current race differential 
in multigenerational living arrangements is 
therefore of recent origin and did not result 
from changes among black families, but rather 
from an extremely rapid change among white 
families. Therefore, any explanation for why 
blacks reside with relatives comparatively 
more often than whites should actually focus 
on the reasons for the extraordinary decline in 
white co-residence over the past century. That, 
however, is the subject of another paper (Rug- 
gles forthcoming d; Ruggles and Goeken 
1992). 

The persistent race difference in family 
structure is not in extended family structure, 
but rather in single parenthood and parentless- 
ness among children. As shown in Table 6, 
those are the only categories in which black co- 
residence exceeded that of whites before 1960. 
In fact, the percentage of elderly blacks resid- 
ing with relatives other than single parents and 
parentless children (bottom row of Table 6) 
was lower than that for whites until 1980. 
Thus, the key to understanding the origins of 
African-American family structure lies not 
with the extended family, but rather with the 
living arrangements of children. 


DISCUSSION 


First, I have confirmed the finding of recent 
studies that the high incidence of single par- 
enthood and children residing without parents 
among blacks is not new. The pattern is clearly 
evident as far back as 1850 among free blacks. 
From 1880 through 1960, the percentage of 
black children with at least one absent parent 
was fairly stable and about two-and-one-half 
times greater than the percentage among 
whites. Recently, the percentages of both black 
children and white children with absent parents 
have risen dramatically. 

Second, I have shown that although the over- 
all percentage of extended households has been 
consistently higher for blacks than for whites, 
in the early period this was the result of single 
parenthood and parentlessness among children. 
In fact, until 1940 extended households were 
more common among whites than among 
blacks once the effects of absent parents were 
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controlled. Moreover, when I limited the ef- 
fects of demographic changes by focusing on 
the elderly, it was apparent that the higher per- 
centage of extended arrangements among 
blacks when compared to whites is a recent 


phenomenon brought about by an extremely 


rapid decline in extended family structure 
among whites. 

Race differences in family structure have ex- 
panded throughout the twentieth century, espe- 
cially over the past three decades. But the fun- 
damental differences in the percentage of chil- 
dren residing without parents began well over 
a century ago. The critical question remains: 
What is the source of this distinctive African- 
American pattern of single parenthood? Recent 
economic changes can be invoked to explain 
the growing differential between black family 
structure and white family structure, but they 
cannot explain why blacks started from a 
higher base. 

Two alternative explanations for the origins 
of the African-American pattern of single par- 
enthood and parentlessness remain open. First, 
residence of children without both parents 
could have been a response to the socioeco- 
nomic conditions faced by newly-freed blacks 
after the Civil War and by free blacks in 1850. 
Second, the pattern could simply reflect a dif- 
ference in social norms between blacks and 
whites, which could have developed either 
through the experience of slavery or could have 
its roots in differences between European and 
African cultures. 

Sociologists and historians have proposed a 
variety of economic explanations for the dis- 
ruption of black families after the Civil War. 
The simplest and most commonly cited of 
these is that conditions of extreme poverty de- 
stabilized the black family. In addition, inves- 
tigators have pointed to high female labor- 
force participation, inadequate employment 
opportunities for males, and narrow wage dif- 
ferentials between men and women as factors 
that may have encouraged marital instability 
among blacks (Morgan et al. 1983; Rolison 
1992; Sanderson 1979). 

Causal hypotheses such as these are difficult 
to test. Even for the late twentieth century, for 
which individual-level economic data are 
readily available, the effects of economic fac- 
tors are difficult to measure: It is easy to show 
that in recent years single parenthood has been 
associated with poverty, but that may be largely 
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because single parenthood causes poverty 
(Eggebeen and Lichter 1991; McLanahan 
1985; P. Ruggles 1990). Assessing the eco- 
nomic hypotheses in the nineteenth century, 
when the high proportion of parental absences 
is first observed, is even more problematic, 
since few individual-level socioeconomic indi- 
cators exist. 

Nevertheless, some preliminary findings 
from the 1880 PUMS suggest that the simplest 
economic interpretation of the black family 
pattern may be inadequate. First, literate black 
mothers of young children were less likely to 
reside with a spouse than were illiterate moth- 
ers. Second, poor local economic conditions 
apparently were not associated with single par- 
enthood among blacks: In fact, there was a sig- 
nificant positive relationship between single 
parenthood and per-capita wealth by county. 
Thus, blacks in 1880 who faced the worst con- 
ditions—illiteracy and residence in the poorest 
districts—had the highest odds of residing in a 
two-parent family. Among whites in 1880, by 
contrast, such poor conditions were associated 
with absent parents. Although these findings 
are subject to alternate interpretations, they 
nevertheless discourage ah explanation of the 
nineteenth-century black family pattern strictly 
in terms of poverty.!? 

What, then, are the origins of the current pat- 
tern of African-American family structure? 
Economic explanations cannot be ruled out, 
but they have to be more subtle than the simple 
thesis that single parenthood resulted from eco- 
nomic stress. To assess the effects of socioeco- 
nomic factors on the black family in the late 
nineteenth century, it will probably be neces- 


12 Among black mothers with children under age 
15, 22.3 percent of those who could read resided 
without a spouse, compared with 20.2 percent of 
those who could not read. For whites, by contrast, 
the comparable figures were 7.9 percent for literate 
mothers and 11.6 percent for illiterates. The pattern 
is similar for fathers. The findings on the relation- 
ship of family structure to county per capita wealth 
were obtained by linking the 1880 PUMS to the 
county-level data file for 1880 created by the Inter- 
University Consortium for Political and Social Re- 
search (1965). The positive correlation of assessed 
county real and personal property per capita and 
parental absence for black children was significant 
(p « .001). Such a pattern could result from the dif- 
ferential migration of single parents to wealthy 
counties, but it is noteworthy that the opposite pat- 
tern obtained for whites. 
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sary to turn to qualitative sources and local : 


studies based on linked census listings. 

All things considered, the cultural explana- 
tions appear just as persuasive as the economic 
ones. It is likely that there have been persistent 
differences between blacks and whites in 
norms about residence with spouses and chil- 
dren. Given the radical differences in their 
backgrounds and experiences, it would be re- 
markable if African- Americans and white 
Americans in 1880 had an identical set of fam- 
ily values. European norms transmitted by 
American masters under slavery doubtless in-. 
fluenced the black family, but the experience 
of slavery and African traditions were probably 
just as important. 
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EFFECTS OF A PARENT’S DEATH ON ADULT CHILDREN: 
RELATIONSHIP SALIENCE AND REACTION TO LOSS" 


MzicHU D. CHEN 


University of Texas 


In this study we assess the impact of a parent's death on adult children's physical and 
psychological functioning. Individuals from 24 to 96 years old were interviewed in 1986 
(N = 3,617) and again in 1989 (N = 2,867). In the intervening three years, 207 respon- 
dents experienced the death of a biological parent. Our results indicate that when com- 
pared to adult children who are not bereaved, bereaved adult children experience a sig- 
nificant increase in psychological distress and alcohol consumption and a decline in 
physical health status. We also developed a theoretical framework to guide an analysis 
of group differences in adult children's reactions to a parent's death. Our analysis shows 
that some groups experience a substantially greater decline in functioning than others 
following a parent's death, whereas other groups actually experience improved function- 
ing following a parent's death. Depending on the type of outcome assessed, several fac- 
tors are associated with children's reactions to a parent's death: age and marital status 
of the child, gender of the child and the deceased parent, the quality of previous adult 
interactions with the deceased parent, and childhood memories of the deceased parent. 
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ost research on the effects of a parent's 

death has been concerned with effects 
on minor children. This research overwhelm- 
ingly has indicated that negative effects on 
young children are substantial (Stillion and 
Wass 1984). However, the death of a parent is 
much more likely to occur when children are 
middle-aged than when they are minors. Only 
1 in 10 children has lost a parent by age 25 but 
by age 54, 50 percent of children have lost both 
parents, and by age 62, 75 percent have lost 
both parents (Winsborough, Bumpass, and 
Aquilino 1991). While the death of a parent is 
a common life event of adulthood (Wins- 
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borough et al. 1991), there has been little re- 
search on how the death of a parent affects 
adult children. Our study addresses this issue 
using a prospective study design and a national 
sample. 


FAMILIES OF LATER LIFE: 
WHY A PARENT'S DEATH MATTERS 


Relationships with parents have unique sym- 
bolic importance for adult children (Atkinson 
1989; Rossi and Rossi 1990). This symbolic 
importance derives, in part, from special as- 
pects of the parent-child relationship that set it 
apart from other types of relationships. For ex- 
ample, initially a child is fully dependent on 
the parent for survival; parents socialize the 
child and help shape the child's definition of 
self (Rosenberg 1979). As the thriving prac- 
tices of psychotherapists suggest, this parental 
influence continues to be important throughout 
adulthood, even in the absence of physical 
proximity and perhaps beyond the death of the 
parent (Atkinson 1989; Rossi and Rossi 1990). 
Social norms encourage continued relation- 
ships and mutual identification of parents and 
children throughout life (Atkinson 1989). The 
symbolic importance of intergenerational rela- 
tionships may be even greater now than in the 
past because the duration of the parent-child 
relationship is longer than at any previous 
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time—the life spans of parents and children 
now commonly overlap by 50 years or more. 

Social interaction patterns also suggest that 
relationships with parents remain central to 
adult children’s lives. Parents and adult chil- 
dren typically remain in frequent contact with 
one another (Rossi and Rossi 1990), share 
many values and attitudes (Glass, Bengtson, 
and Dunham 1986), engage in mutual ex- 
changes of support and services (Mancini and 
Blieszner 1989), and feel high levels of posi- 
tive sentiment toward one another (Bengtson, 
Mangen, and Landry 1984). 

Finally, empirical evidence indicates that re- 
lationships with parents are important to an 
adult child’s psychological well-being. Studies 
that focus on adult children’s provision of care 
to old and infirm parents show that providing 
care can have detrimental effects on children’s 
well-being (Mancini and Blieszner 1989). More 
commonly, however, parents provide assistance 
and support to adult children, and this may en- 
hance the children’s well-being. For example, 
Bankoff (1983) found that parents were the 
most helpful source of emotional support to re- 
cently widowed daughters. Adult children are 
more likely to characterize their parents as emo- 
tionally supportive than as critical or demand- 
ing, and socioemotional support from parents 
is inversely associated with psychological dis- 
tress among adult children (Umberson 1992a), 


RELATIONSHIP SALIENCE AND 
REACTIONS TO PARENTAL LOSS 


Although many people experience psychologi- 
cal and physical symptoms following the death 
of a significant person, particularly of a spouse 
or child, some individuals appear to react to 
such losses more strongly than others (Stroebe 
and Stroebe 1987). In part, this is because par- 
ticular social roles and role identities are more 
salient to some individuals than to others— 
with salience indicating the degree of central- 
ity or importance that the role has for the indi- 
vidual. When life events disrupt role identities, 
the degree of disruption and distress that fol- 
lows the life event is linked to the salience of 
the role or roles affected (Burke 1991; Mutran 
and Reitzes 1984; Thoits 1991). This suggests 
that individuals for whom relationships with 
parents (and, by definition, identities as chil- 
dren) are more salient will respond more 
strongly to the death of a parent. 
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However, response to parental loss is further 
complicated because highly salient relation- 
ships may be either positive or negative in 
quality. The quality of relationships with par- 
ents may further influence the symbolic mean- 
ing and value of the relationship and the child's 
subsequent reaction to a parent's death. For ex- 
ample, Wheaton's (1990) work on role histo- 
ries suggests that loss of a strained relationship 
results in less distress than loss of a neutral or 
positive relationship. We hypothesize that loss 
of highly salient and salient-positive relation- 
ships will result in greater distress than will 
loss of low salience or salient-negative rela- 
tionships. 

A substantial literature on later-life families 
suggests three sociological factors that are as- 
sociated with the degree and quality of filial 
relationship salience: sociodemographic char- 
acteristics of the child, gender of the parent, 
and previous social interactions between par- 
ent and adult child. 


Child's Sociodemographic Characteristics 


Individuals in different sociodemographic po- 
sitions face different constraints, demands, and 
opportunities in their daily lives. These life ex- 
periences shape the meaning and importance of 
relationships with parents for adult children 
(Umberson 19922). For example, social struc- 
tural features encourage females to place more 
emphasis than males on relationships—and on 
family relationships in particular (Antonucci 
1990). Previous research suggests that filial 
roles are generally more salient and more posi- 
tive for daughters; adult daughters are in more 
frequent contact with parents (Umberson 
19922) and report greater affective closeness 
(Rossi and Rossi 1990) with parents than do 
adult sons. These findings suggest that daugh- 
ters would be more adversely affected by the 
death of a parent than would sons. 

The salience of relationships with parents 
may also depend on the marital status of the 
child. Unmarried children are more likely to 
receive instrumental or financial assistance 
from parents (Rossi and Rossi 1990) and to re- 
turn home at times to live with parents (Ward 
and Spitze 1992). While there is little specific 
information about never-married children, sev- 
eral studies identify unique features of relation- 
ships between parents and widowed or di- 
vorced children. Widowed children visit with 
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parents more often and report higher levels of 
emotional support from parents than do mar- 
ried children (Bankoff 1983; Umberson 
1992a). This suggests that widowed children 
would be more adversely affected by a parent’s 
death than married children. Divorced adult 
children have more contact and receive more 
assistance from parents than do married chil- 
dren (Huber and Spitze 1988). On the other 
hand, divorced adult children report greater 
strain in relationships with parents (Umberson 
1992a). Taken together, previous research does 
not yield a clear hypothesis about differences 
between married and divorced children in re- 
sponses to a parent’s death. 

Income (Treas and Bengtson 1987) and edu- 
cation (Rossi and Rossi 1990) of adult children 
are inversely related to children’s involvement 
with parents, perhaps because of greater struc- 
tural need and interdependence in lower socio- 
economic families. This involvement appears 
to be generally positive for parents and chil- 
dren (Treas and Bengtson 1987) and suggests 
that parental death would result in stronger ad- 
verse effects on individuals with low levels of 
income and education than on those with high 
income and education. 

Several authors have argued that intergener- 
ational ties are closer in black families than in 
white families (Sussman 1985; see a review by 
Chatters and Taylor 1993). However, racial dif- 
ferences in family closeness may be due to 
other factors, such as socioeconomic status 
(Antonucci 1985; Mutran 1985). In black fami- 
lies, children are more likely to identify their 
mothers than their fathers as a source of assis- 
tance (Chatters and Taylor 1993), and, com- 
pared to nonblack adult children, black adult 
children report that their mothers are more emo- 
tionally supportive (Umberson 1992a). Al- 
though the literature does not suggest a clear 
hypothesis about racial differences in responses 
to parental death, it does suggest that relation- 
ships with mothers may be more salient to black 
children than to white adult children; therefore, 
black adult children may be more adversely af- 
fected than white children by a mother’s death. 

Older adult children seem to have more inti- 
mate (Rossi and Rossi 1990) and more posi- 
tive relationships (Umberson 1992a) with par- 
ents than younger adult children. On the other 
hand, younger adult children see their parents 
more often (Rossi and Rossi 1990) and receive 
more support of various types from their par- 
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ents (Cooney and Uhlenberg 1992). Further- 
more, research on the timing of life course 
events (McLanahan and Sorensen 1985) sug- 
gests that the death of a parent would have less 
impact on older adult children because paren- 
tal death is normative late in life. So, even 
though the gerontological literature suggests 
that older adult children experience greater 
positive relationship salience, it suggests they 
might be less affected by a parent’s death than 
younger children. 


Gender of the Deceased Parent 


A parent’s gender may be the most important 
social characteristic in determining inter- 
generational relationship salience. Throughout 
the life course, social-structural contingencies 
associated with gender foster greater closeness 
between children and their mothers than be- 
tween children and their fathers. Rossi and 
Rossi (1990) reported that adult children’s re- 
lationships with mothers are more likely to be 
characterized by shared values and views, 
greater affective closeness, and greater stabil- 
ity than are relationships with fathers. These 
findings suggest that a mother’s death would 
be more distressing to adult children than a 
father’s death. 


Past Social Interactions With the Deceased 
Parent 


The significance and meaning of a parent’s 
death may also depend on the quality of previ- 
ous social interactions between the parent and 
child. These interactions help to form the 
child’s own definition of self (Rosenberg 1979; 
Gecas and Schwalbe 1983; Atkinson 1989) and 
to shape the symbolic meaning of the relation- 
ship for the child. Research and theory on par- 
ent-child relations have suggested that both 
childhood and adult interactions with parents 
are associated with the well-being of adult chil- 
dren (Rossi and Rossi 1990; Umberson 19922). 
We hypothesize that adult children who assess 
childhood memories of the deceased parent as 
more problematic will be less adversely af- 
fected by the death than will children without 
such memories since the latter group is presum- 
ably losing a more salient-positive relationship. 

Similarly, adult social interactions with par- 
ents vary in intensity and quality. We hypoth- 
esize that the loss of a parent with whom the 
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adult child was more closely. and positively in- 
volved prior to the death will be more upset- 
ting than the loss of a parent with whom the 
adult child had little contact or had more 
strained interactions. Many adult children wit- 
ness the slow decline of a parent’s health and 
sometimes provide care to the parent prior to 
death. Providing such care can be stressful for 
the child (Mancini and Blieszner 1989) and af- 
fect the quality of the intergenerational rela- 
tionship. We hypothesize that a parent’s death 
will have less impact on the adult child if the 
parent was mentally or physically impaired 
prior to the death. 


PREVIOUS RESEARCH ON FILIAL 
BEREAVEMENT | 


Only a few studies have directly addressed 
how the death of a parent affects adult children. 
Most of these studies were conducted by clini- 
cians who observed that a parent's death pre- 
cipitated severe distress in patients (e.g., 
Birtchnell 1975; Horowitz et al. 1981; Kal- 
treider and Mendelson 1985). Qualitative re- 
search (Moss and Moss 1983) and at least one 
survey of recently bereaved adult children 
(Scharlach 1991) also suggest that filial be- 
reavement adversely affects adult children. 
Scharlach's (1991) survey of 220 bereaved 
adult children concluded that 25 percent of the 
respondents experienced impaired social and 
emotional functioning for from one to five 
years following the loss. However, all of these 
studies share some methodological problems. 
First, all lacked control groups—the psycho- 
logical status of bereaved children could not 
compared to nonbereaved children. Seemingly 
high levels of distress among the bereaved may 
have been no higher than distress in a compa- 
rable sample of nonbereaved adult children. 
Second, since the data were cross-sectional and 
collected after the parent's death, post-bereave- 
ment functioning could not be compared to 
pre-bereavement functioning. Retrospective re- 
ports about relationships with parents are 
highly subject to bias—children may idealize 
their deceased parent or distress may color 
memories of past relationships with parents. 
While there has been increasing attention to 
filial bereavement in adulthood, at this time 
there is no empirical verification that bereaved 
adult children are significantly more distressed 
than their nonbereaved counterparts, and no 


studies have addressed how filial relationship 
saliance affects reactions to the death of a par- 
ent. The prospective data used in this study 
have provided a unique opportunity to analyze 
how the death of a parent affects adult children 
in the general population: Our data allowed us 
(1) to compare over time the physical and psy- 
chological functioning of adult children who 
have experienced the death of a parent with 
adult children who have not had this experi- 
ence and (2) to test the filial salience hypoth- 
esis. 


METHODOLOGY 
Data 


The data for this study are from a national 
two-wave panel survey of individuals, ages 24 
to 96 in 1986 in the contiguous United States 
(House 1986).! This survey was designed to 
assess issues of bealth, productivity, and social 
relationships over the life course. Face-to-face 
interviews lasting approximately 90 minutes 
each were conducted with individuals in 1986 
(N = 3,617) and again in 1989 (N = 2,867)" 
Between 1986 and 1989, 207 adults in the 
sample experienced the death of a biological 
parent. We compared this group of individuals 
to individuals who had at least one living bio- 


! Data from Wave 2 of the Americans’ Changing 


Lives Survey were obtained through the Survey 
Research Center, Institute for Social Research, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, MI. 

2 The attrition rate between the 1986 and 1989 
interviews was 21 percent (N = 750). Twenty-two 
percent of that attrition (N = 166) was due to mor- 
tality of respondents; the remaining attrition (N = 
584) was due to nonresponse. Excluding deceased 
respondents, nonrespondents were more likely to be 
black, male, never-married, of low socioeconomic 
status, and to exhibit higher scores on psychologi- 
cal distress and alcohol consumption. Individuals 
who were more likely to be distressed by a parent’s 
death may have been more likely to drop out of the 
study; this could result in underestimation of the 
impact of filial bereavement for some groups. Dif- 
ferences in the dependent variables were less im- 
portant because we were assessing change in the 
dependent variable over time. We had no informa- 
tion on whether respondents who lost a parent after 
1986 were more or less likely to drop out of the 
survey. Nonrespondents did not differ from respon- 
dents on any of the measures of relationships with 
parents in 1986, 
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logical parent and had not experienced a pa- 
rental death between 1986 and 1989. All indi- 
viduals in both groups were interviewed in 
1986 and 1989. Individuals who did not meet 
the criteria for inclusion in one of the two 
groups were excluded from the analyses. This 
reduced the sample size for analysis to 1,417: 
1,407 respondents were excluded because both 
parents died prior to 1986, 30 were excluded 
because they experienced the death of a step- 
parent, and 13 were excluded because of miss- 
ing data on the parent's status.’ 


Measures 


Possible modifying variables. Three general 
types of modifying variables were considered: 
(1) sociodemographic characteristics of chil- 
dren, (2) adult relationships with parents, and 
(3) childhood memories of parents. Socio- 
demographic characteristics of respondents in- 
cluded gender (1 = female, 0 = male), race (1 = 
black, 0 = other), marital status (married, di- 
vorced or separated, widowed, and never-mar- 
ried; married constituted the omitted category 
in regression analyses), age, family income, 
and years of education. Information on gender, 
marital status, age, and income was obtained 
from the 1989 interview.^ Means and standard 
deviations of sociodemographic variables are 
reported in Table 1. 

Adult relationships with parents were as- 
sessed by asking respondents several questions 
about the current nature of their relationships 
with living mothers and fathers in 1986. (1) 
Emotional support assessed the positive con- 
tent of prior relationships. This standardized 
measure was comprised of two questions: 
"How much does your (mother/father) make 
you feel loved and cared for?" and “How much 
is your (mother/father) willing to listen when 
you need to talk about your worries or prob- 
lems?” (mother a = .71, father @ = .74). (2) 


5 Children whose stepparent died were excluded 
because the status of adult-child—stepparent rela- 
tionships is ambiguous. Many of these relationships 
are established after children become adults. 

4 We used information from 1989 because, theo- 
retically, one's “current” sociodemographic posi- 
tion should be more strongly linked to one's cur- 
rent well-being. Preliminary analyses which in- 
cluded a control variable for marital status change 
between 1986 and 1989, suggested that marital sta- 
tus change would not affect the results of this study. 
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Relationship strain assessed the negative con- 
tent of prior relationships with parents. This 
standardized measure was comprised of two 
questions: "How much do you feel your 
(mother/father) makes too many demands on 
you?" and "How much is your (mother/father) 
critical of you or what you do?" (mother a = 
.65, father & = .74). There were five response 
categories to the strain and support questions: 
"a great deal, quite a bit, some, a little, or not 
at all.” (3) Functional status gauged the 
parent's impairment prior to death. Respon- 
dents were asked whether their (mother/father) 
was "mentally and physically capable of giv- 
ing advice or help if you need it?’ (1 = no, 0 = 
yes). (4) Frequency of contact indicated how 
often children visited with their parents: “Dur- 
ing the past 12 months, how often did you have 
contact with your (mother/father)—either in 
person, by phone, or by mail? Would you say 
more than once a week, once a week, 2 or 3 
times a month, about once a month, less than 
once a month or never?" (coded 0 to 5, with 5 
indicating more frequent contact). 

Childhood memories of parents were as- 
sessed with four questions: (1) “While you 
were growing up, did anyone in your home 
have a serious drinking problem? (2) What 
about a mental health problem? (3) Was any- 
one violent? (4) Did your parents have serious 
marital problems?’ Respondents were asked to 
indicate if it was the mother or father who ex- 
hibited each of these problems (yes = 1, no =0 
for each question). Marital problems between 
parents were coded as present ( = 1) or absent 
( = 0) for both mothers and fathers. 

Death of a parent. In 1989, respondents were 
asked whether a biological mother or father 
had died since the time of the first interview. 
Between 1986 and 1989, 112 adult children 
experienced the death of a mother, 88 experi- 
enced the death of a father, and 7 had lost both 
parents. The bereavement variables include a 
dummy variable for mother’s death (1 = 
mother died, 0 = otherwise) and father’s death 
(1 = father died, 0 = otherwise). 

Dependent variables measuring adult child 
functioning. Psychological distress was mea- 
sured with an 11-item version of the Center for 
Epidemiological Studies Depression Scale 
(CES-D). The CES-D has demonstrated high 
reliability and validity in community surveys 
and is widely accepted among epidemiologists 
as a measure of psychological distress in gen- 
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Table 1. Means and Standard Deviations of Variables: . Total Sample, U.S. Adults Ages 24 to 96 in 1986 


Number 
Variable Mean of Cases 
DEATH OF A PARENT BETWEEN 1986 AND 1989 
Nonbereaved .854 1,417 
(.353) 
Mother died .084 1,417 
(277) 
Father died .067 1,417 
(.250) 
MODIFYING VARIABLES 
Sociodemographic Variables 
Gender (0 = male) .596 1,417 
(.491) 
Race (0 = nonblack) .301 1,417 
(.459) 
Married .609 1,417 
(.488) 
Divorced, separated 305 1,417 
(C404) 
Widowed .052 1,417 
(.223) 
Never-marricd .134 1,417 
(.341) 
Age 42.925 1,417 
(11.853) 
Family income 35.095 1,417 
(27.077) 
Years of education 12.757 1,417 
(2.795) 
Adult Relationships With Parents, 1986 
Emotional support from —.047 981 
mother (1.049) 
Emotional support from ~.102 689 
father (1.099) 
Relationship strain with .080 981 
mother (1.021) 
Relationship strain with .059 689 
father (1.037) 
Functional status of mother .093 1,081 
(.290) 


Note: Numbers in parentheses are standard deviations. 


eral populations (Radloff 1977). Respondents 
were asked how often they experienced each 
of the following in the past week: "I felt de- 
pressed"; "I felt lonely"; "people were un- 
friendly"; “I enjoyed life"; “I did not feel like 
eating, my appetite was poor"; “I felt sad”; “I 
felt that people disliked me"; “I could not get 
going"; “I felt that everything I did was an ef- 
fort"; “my sleep was restless"; and “I was 
happy." CES-D item responses were coded so 
that higher scores indicated greater distress; 
item scores were summed and standardized to 
a mean of zero and a standard deviation of one 
for the full sample (1986 a = .89; 1989 a = 
.82). 


Number 
Variable Mean of Cases 
Adult Relationships With Parents, 1986 (Continued) 
Functional status of father .093 760 
(.291) 
Frequency of contact with 4.081 981 
mother (1.179) 
Frequency of contact with 3.707 689 
father (1.441) 
Childhood Memories of Parents, 1986 
Alcohol problem, motber .028 1,417 
(.166) 
Alcohol problem, father .128 1,417 
(.334) 
Mental health problem, .030 1,417 
mother (.172) 
Mental health problem, .019 1,417 
father (.137) 
Violent behavior, mother .022 1,417 
(.146) 
Violent behavior, father .073 1,417 
(.260) 
Marital problem between 205 1,417 
parents (.404) 
ADULT CHILD FUNCTIONING 
Psychological distress, 1986 .119 1,417 
(1.070) 
Psychological distress, 1989 .010 1,417 
(1.028) 
Physical health, 1986 3.821 1,417 
(1.014) 
Physical health, 1989 3.603 1,417 
(.999) 
Alcohol consumption, 1986 — 15.409 1,417 
(32.435) 
Alcohol consumption, 1989 12.485 1,417 
(32.242) 


Sociologists sometimes speak of "functional 
equivalents" to psychological distress to de- 
scribe alternative ways of expressing distress. 
The most commonly discussed functional 
equivalent is alcohol consumption, which may 
be a common expression of distress in certain 
sociodemographic groups, particularly among 
men as compared to women (Horwitz and 
White 1991). A standard approach to measur- 
ing alcohol consumption involves assessing 
both the frequency and volume of consumption 
(Berkman and Breslow 1983). In our study, al- 
cohol consumption was measured by multiply- 
ing the number of days per month that respon- 
dents drank by the number of drinks that re- 
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spondents typically consumed on those days. 
Scores ranged from 0 to 600. 

Some individuals experience physical symp- 
toms and/or impaired physical health in re- 
sponse to stress (Stroebe and Stroebe 1937). 
There is evidence that self-reports of health are 
valid measures of physical health status. Idler 
and Angel (1990) found that self-reported 
health is a stronger predictor of subsequent 
mortality than are physician assessments of 
health. Self-reports of physical health status 
were obtained from respondents by asking, 
"How would you rate your health at the present 
time? Would you say it is excellent, very good, 
good, fair, or poor?" (coded 1 to 5, with 5 indi- 
cating excellent health). 


RESULTS 
Effects of a Parent's Death 


We first compared the physical and psycho- 
logical functioning of adult children who ex- 
perienced the death of a parent between 1986 
and 1989 with the functioning of adult children 
who did not have this experience. This analy- 
sis assessed whether there are measurable ef- 
fects of filial bereavement on adult children in 
a general population. We regressed the 1989 
values for the dependent variables on the be- 
reavement variables (i.e., mother died, father 
died), the sociodemographic variables, and the 
1986 value of the dependent variable. Control- 
ling for the 1986 value on the dependent vari- 
able allowed us to assess the amount of change 
in the dependent variable over time. 

The results in Table 2 indicate that the im- 
pact of filial bereavement depends on both the 
type of dependent variable considered and on 
which parent died. Compared to nonbereaved 
adult children, adult children who recently ex- 
perienced the death of a mother exhibited a sig- 
nificant increase in psychological distress and 
a decline in self-reported physical health. Adult 
children who recently experienced the death of 
a father exhibited a significant increase in al- 
cohol consumption and a decline in self-re- 
ported physical health. 

One of our hypotheses was that the death of 
a mother would have more impact on children 
than the death of a father. The results suggest 
that this might be true for the outcome of psy- 
chological distress. However, a father's death 
had more impact on children's alcohol con- 


Table 2. Unstandardized OLS Coefficients for the Ef- 
fects of a Parent’s Death and Sociodemo- 
graphic Characteristics on Adult Children’s 
Functioning in 1989: U.S. Adults Ages 24 to 
96 in 1986 





Dependent Variable 


Psychological Alcohol Physical 
Distress Consumption Health 


Independent 
Variable 


Death of a Parent (0 = no death) 


Mother died 183" 1.020 -235" 
(.085) (2.748) (.080) 
Father died .018 9781" —.209* 
(.090) (2.909) (.085) 
Sociodemographic Characteristics 
Gender (0 = male) ~.018 —5,348°" -.039 
(.047) (1.569) (.044) 
Race (0 = nonblack) .129* .438 —025 
(.052) (1.672) (.049) 
Marital status (0 = married) 
Divorced, 134° 6.952" —,087 
separated (.062) (1.999) (.058) 
Widowed .116 2.011 —.001 
C11 (3.571) (.104) 
Never-married .095 1,208 .081 
(.073) (2.357) (.069) 
Age — 004 —,017 —.001 
(.002) (070) (.002) 
Family income -003** .001 .003"^* 
(.001) (.033) (.001) 
Years of education —025"* —177 .013 
(.009) (.299) (.009) 
1986 value of 474 .501"* 542°" 
dependent variable (.022) (023) (.022) 
Intercept 445" 8.313 1.365°" 
(.165) (5.304) (.175) 
R? 327 288 .366 
Number of cases 1,417 1,417 1,417 


'p«05 “p<.01 "*p «.001 (two-tailed tests) 
Note: Numbers in parentheses are standard errors. 


sumption, and there was about the same impact 
on physical health. We conducted t-tests for the 
difference between the estimates for the impact 
of a mother's death versus the impact of a 
father's death on the dependent variables. Al- 
though the results show some difference in the 
magnitude of the estimates for maternal death 
versus paternal death, the difference was sig- 
nificant only when predicting changes in alco- 
hol consumption—a father's death had sub- 
stantially greater impact than a mother's death 
on adult children's alcohol consumption. 
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Figure 1. Effect of a Mother's Death on Psychological Distress by Respondents’ Gender and 1986 Functional Status 


of Mother 


Factors That Modify Reactions to a Parent's 
Death 


The remainder of our analysis assessed factors 
that may modify an adult child's reaction to a 
parent's death. Possible modifying factors in- 
cluded sociodemographic characteristics of 
children and the nature of prior relationships 
with parents (see Table 1). We tested a series 
of intermediate models to derive the final mod- 
els. First, a separate equation was estimated for 
each two-way interaction between bereave- 
ment and a possible modifying variable (inter- 
actions were assessed between possible modi- 
fiers and a mother's death and between pos- 
sible modifiers and a father's death). This in- 
volved regressing the 1989 value of the depen- 
dent variable on the bereavement variables, a 
modifying variable, an interaction term be- 


tween bereavement and a modifying variable, 


the sociodemographic variables, and the 1986 
value of the dependent variable. Missing data 
were handled by including control variables to 
indicate the availability of data on specific 
variables. Where more than one interaction sig- 
nificantly (p « .05) predicted a dependent vari- 
able, additional equations were estimated 
which included all significant interactions to 


determine if a particular interaction predomi- 
nated as the source of the effect. 

Next, since there are theoretical reasons to 
believe that the nature of relationships with 
parents differs for sons and daughters, we 
tested three-way interactions involving be- 
reavement, measures of prior relationships 
with parents, and child's gender to consider 
whether the modifying effects of prior relation- 
ships with parents operate the same way for 
sons and daughters. We used the basic model 
resulting from the procedures described above 
as the baseline model. We then applied the 
same estimation procedures we used to assess 
two-way interactions to test possible three-way 
interactions to derive the most parsimonious 
final models. The final models included all sig- 
nificant interaction terms, controls for their 
component variables and lower-order interac- 
tions, the basic set of sociodemographic vari- 
ables, and the 1986 value on the dependent 
variable.) The significant three-way interac- 
tions are presented graphically to illustrate the 
pattern of the interactions. The values plotted 
in Figures 1 through 5 were obtained by esti- 





5 Results from tests of intermediate models are 
available from the authors. 
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Figure 2. Effect of a Father's Death on Psychological Distress by Respondents’ Gender end Childhood Memories of a 


Father's Mental Health (MH) Problem 


mating predicted values on the dependent vari- 

ables, net of the 1986 value, for bereaved and 

nonbereaved respondents in relevant sub- 
ups. 

Modifying effects and psychological dis- 
tress. The final model predicting psychologi- 
cal distress in response to a parent's death is 
presented in the first column of Table 3. Of all 
the possible modifying variables that could af- 
fect the impact of a mother's death on psycho- 
logical distress, only the three-way interaction 
involving a mother's death, mother's 1986 
functional status, and child's gender is statisti- 
cally significant. There are two significant in- 
teractions involving a father's death. The ef- 
fect of a father's death significantly interacted 
with (1) childhood memories of a father's 
drinking problem and (2) memories of a 
father's mental health problems and child's 
gender. The regression coefficient for death of 
a mother was not significant once the addi- 
tional control variables and interaction terms 
were included in the equation. These findings 
suggest that our initial analysis overstated the 
effect of a mother's death on psychological 
distress for some groups. Furthermore, the 
significant effect of a father's death on psy- 
chological distress for some groups was con- 
cealed in the basic model. 


The interaction involving a mother's death, 
1986 mother's functional status, and child's 
gender is illustrated in Figure 1, which shows 
the predicted values on distress for the sub- 
groups of men and women who did and did not 
report their mother as functionally impaired in 
1986. Figure 1 shows little variation among the 
nonbereaved groups in predicted distress lev- 
els. However, among the bereaved, 1986 func- 
tional status of mother was associated with 
psychological distress, and this association was 
very different for sons and daughters. Women 
who had an unimpaired mother seemed to ex- 
perience more distress following the mother's 
death, supporting the salience hypothesis. In 
contrast, sons seemed to be more upset by a 
mother's death if the mother was functionally 
impaired prior to the death. 

The significant two-way interaction of a 
father's death with childhood memories of a 
father's drinking problem suggests that the 
death of a father has a much greater effect on 
the psychological distress levels of adult chil- 
dren who recall that their father had a drinking 
problem during the respondent's childhood— 
however, this effect is in the direction of re- 
duced distress. 

The three-way interaction of a father's death 
with child's gender and childhood memories of 
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Figure 3. Effect of a Mother's Death on Alcohol. Consumption by Respondents’ Gender and Childhood Memories of 


a Violent Mother 


a father with mental health problems is illus- 
trated in Figure 2. This figure shows that, 
among the nonbereaved respondents, there was 
little variation in predicted distress scores on 
the basis of gender and fathers’ mental health 
problems. However, both sons and daughters 
seem to be more affected by a father’s death if 
they had childhood memories of a father with 
mental health problems. Sons who recalled that 
their fathers had a mental health problem dur- 
ing the son’s childhood exhibited much higher 
distress scores than bereaved sons who did not 
have this childhood memory. In contrast, 
daughters who recalled a father’s mental health 
problem exhibited lower distress scores follow- 
ing the father’s death. 

Modifying effects and alcohol consumption. 
The final model predicting alcohol consump- 
tion is presented in the second column of Table 
3. Even though the main effect of a mother’s 
death on alcohol consumption was nonsignifi- 
cant in the final model, there was a significant 
three-way interaction regarding a mother’s 
death. This interaction indicates that there was 
a group of people whose alcohol consumption 
was significantly affected by a mother’s death 
but that the effect was confounded in the basic 
model. The main effect of a father’s death re- 
mains statistically significant in predicting al- 


cohol consumption; however, the effect was in 
the opposite direction to that reported in the 
basic model of Table 2. Important interaction 
effects appear to influence the estimated effect 
of a father's death on alcohol consumption for 
different groups in different directions. Once 
we controlled for the modifying influences, a 
father's death was associated with a reduction 
in alcohol consumption. Às we show below, 
this occurred because some groups seemed to 
decrease alcohol consumption following a 
father's death, while others increased their con- 
sumption levels. 

The significant three-way interaction regard- 
ing a mother’s death involves gender of the 
child and having childhood memories of a vio- 
lent mother. This interaction is illustrated in 
Figure 3. This figure suggests that women who 
have childhood memories of a violent mother 
consume more alcohol in response to a 
mother’s death than do other bereaved chil- 
dren. Sons who recall having a violent mother 
in childhood also have high predicted values 
on alcohol consumption—but this is true 
whether or not sons had lost a mother. | 

Statistically significant two-way interactions 
indicate that adult children's reactions to the 
death of a father depend on age of the child, 
marital status of the child, and prior levels of 
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Table 3. Unstandardized OLS Coefficients for the Effects of a Parent’s Death and Modifying Variables on Adult 
Children’s Functioning in 1989: U.S. Adults Ages 24 to 96 in 1986 


Dependent Variable Dependent Variable 
Psychological Alcohol Psychological Alcohol 
Independent Variable Distress Consumption | Independent Variable Distress Consumption 
Death of a Parent (0 = no death) Interactions Involving a Mother’s Death (Continued) 
Mother died .004 1.295 Mother died x violent — 70.786°"" 
(.185) (3.797) behavior x gender (19.256) 
Father died 012 -33307 ; i 
(145) (15.268) Interactions Involving a Father's Death 
Father’s drinking problem 184 —6.563 
Sociodemographic Variables (.071) (3.535) 
Gender (0 = male) ~.057 —2.852 Father died x father's -.578° 128.7467" 
(.058) (2.170) drinking problem (.250) (13.250) 
Race (0 = nonblack) .133* 217 Father's mental health 051 m 
(.053) (1.586) problem (.379) 
Marital status (0 — married) Father's mental health .020 — 
Divorced 134° 5.105" problem x gender (.428) | 
(.063) (1.943) Father died x gender .209 -19.876* 
Widowed 089 -2.135 (187) (8.259) 
(.111) (3.554) Father died x father's 1.641 uis 
Never-married 090 973 mental ngana proven: — 323) 
(.073) (2.266) Father died x father's mental —2.575" — 
Age —004 —.058 health problem xgender (1.132) 
(.002) (071) Father died x divorced — 19.183" 
Family income -0037 .005 child (7.312) 
(.001) (.031) Father died x widowed — 33.187" 
Years of education ~.025"° —.151 child (10.594) 
(.009) (.284) Father died x never- — 15.040 
married child (9.774) 
1986 value of dependent A717 .497"" . ; ; = ^. 
variable (023) (022) Father died x age of child e 
Emotional support from — 700 
INTERACTION EFFECTS AND RELEVANT father (.982) 
MODIETING VARMABLES Data presence indicator? E -1.979 
Interactions Involving a Mother's Death (3.104) 
Mother's functional status — 063 = Father died x emotional — 14.953'"* 
(.123) support (4.225) 
mother’s functional status — (.105) x gender (4.427) 
Functional status d 151 EX. Father died x father's — —123.963"** 
ment US C111) drinking problem x gender (16.094) 
Mother died x gender .192 —.611 Frequency of contact — 559 
(.245) (5.042) with father (.856) 
Mother died x functional 416 aa Frequency of contact — ~.662 
status (.252) X gender (.697) 
Mother died x functional ^ —671* Bes Father died x frequency = -5.789* 
status x gender (.333) of contact (2.262) 
Mother's violent behavior a 48.976** Father died x frequency E 11.8047" 
(9.248) of contact x gender (2.755) 
Mother's violent behavior — —53.139"" | Intercept A10* 9.814 
x gender (10,847) (.193) (5.326) 
Mother died x mother's — — R? 332 377 
violent behavior Number of cases 1,417 1,417 
"p « .05 "p «01 “y < .001 (two-tailed tests) 


* Parameter cannot be estimated in this model. 


b Only one indicator is needed because “frequency of contact with father" and "emotional support from father" use 
the same set of cases. 


Note: Numbers in parentheses are standard errors. 
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Figure 4. Effect of a Father's Death on Alcohol Consumption by Respondents’ Gender and Childhood Memories of a 


Father's Drinking Problem 


emotional support from the father. The positive 
interaction. with age suggests that older chil- 
dren are more likely to drink in response to a 
father's death. Older children actually drank 
less than younger children among the 
nonbereaved, while the opposite was true 
among the bereaved. The effect of a father's 
death on alcohol consumption was negative for 
persons less than 47 years old and positive for 
persons age 47 or older. 

The interaction of a father's death with mari- 
tal status in predicting alcohol consumption 
suggests that the effect of a father's death is 
strongest for married children and weakest for 
widowed children. Married, never-married, 
and divorced children reduced their alcohol 
consumption following a father's death (about 
34, 19, and 15 drinks per month respectively), 
while widowed children basically did not 
change the amount they drink  . 

The positive interaction between a father’ S 
death and 1986 levels of emotional support 





6 These values were obtained from Table 3, 
where the change in the predicted number of drinks 
per month for married children is -33.7 (coefficient 
for father died). The values for the other marital sta- 
tus groups can be obtained by adding the value for 
the interaction term to —33.7 for each relevant 


group. 


from fathers indicates that children who re- 
ceived more emotional support from their fa- 
thers drink more following a father's death. 
Previous levels of emotional support from fa- 
thers were not associated with alcohol con- 
sumption among the. nonbereaved. However, 
once an adult child's father died, prior levels 
of emotional support from the father were 
positively associated with alcohol consump- 
tion (15 drinks more per month for each incre- 
ment increase in 1986 emotional support from 
fathers). 

Table 3 also reports significant three-way i in- 
teractions concerning a father's death and 
child's gender with two measures of previous 
relationships with fathers. These effects are il- 
lustrated in Figures 4 and 5 with plots of the 
predicted values on alcohol consumption for ` 
the relevant subgroups. 

Figure 4 suggests that the effect of a father's 
death on alcohol consumption was much 
greater for sons with childhood memories of a 
father's drinking problem (an increase of about 
100 drinks more per month following the 
father's death). Such memories seem to have 
had less influence on daughters' drinking be- 
havior following the death of a father (an in- 
crease of about 15 drinks per month). On the 
other hand, sons who did not have childhood 
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Figure 5. Effect of a Father’s Death on Alcohol Consumption by Respondents’ Gender and 1986 Frequency of Con- 


tact With Father 


memories of a father with alcohol problems 
actually reduced their alcohol consumption by 
about 29 drinks per month following the 
father’s death, while daughters increased their 
drinking by about 10 drinks per month. 

Figure 5 shows little variance among non- 
bereaved groups in the association of 1986 fre- 
quency of contact with fathers and alcohol con- 
sumption. However, previous frequency of 
contact with fathers did influence the drinking 
patterns of children who had experienced a 
father’s death. Supporting the salience hypoth- 
esis, daughters who were in more frequent con- 
tact with their fathers prior to the death exhib- 
ited much higher levels of alcohol consump- 
tion following the father’s death than did 
daughters who were not in frequent contact 
with their fathers. Women who were not in 
contact with their fathers prior to the death ap- 
pear to have reduced their alcohol consump- 
tion more than nonbereaved women. In con- 
trast, sons who were in frequent contact with 
their fathers prior to the death exhibited lower 
levels of alcohol consumption than did their 
nonbereaved counterparts. Sons who did not 
see their fathers prior to the father’s death did 
not differ from nonbereaved sons on alcohol 
consumption. 


Modifying effects and physical health. The 
estimated effects of bereavement on physical 
health status were not modified by any of the 
child’s sociodemographic characteristics or by 
any of the variables indicating the quality of 
previous relationships with parents. This sug- 
gests that reactions to a parent’s death, as ex- 
pressed in physical health status, do not differ 


on the basis of sociodemographic characteris-- 


tics of children or the nature of prior relation- 
ships with the parent. 


DISCUSSION 


The death of a parent appears to be a stressful 
life event that adversely affects the physical 
and psychological well-being of adult children 
in the general population. However, these gen- 
eral effects of parental death provide an incom- 
plete picture. Some groups of adult children 
were more adversely affected than others by 
the death of a parent, while some groups actu- 
ally exhibited improved functioning following 
a parent's death. The nature of these effects de- 
pended on which parent died, the sociodemo- 
graphic characteristics of the adult children, 
and the particular dependent variable consid- 
ered 
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DEATH OF A PARENT 
Positive Salience and Reactions to Loss 


Our theoretical framework suggests that indi- 
viduals for whom relationships with parents 


were more salient and positive prior to the - 


parent’s death would be more adversely af- 
fected by the parent’s death. Many of our re- 
sults support this hypothesis. For example, 
having a more emotionally supportive father in 
adulthood is associated with stronger bereave- 
ment reactions as expressed by increased alco- 
hol consumption following the death of a fa- 
ther. 

We sometimes found that negative child- 
hood memories of a parent were associated 
with stronger reactions to the death of a parent 
as expressed in the amount of change in the 
dependent variables over time. Notably, this 
reaction was often expressed in reduced levels 
of distress, suggesting that the loss of a paren- 
tal relationship characterized by negative-sa- 
lience sometimes leads to improvement in an 
adult child’s well-being. These findings fit 
with Wheaton’s (1990) work on role histories 
by suggesting that the death of a parent may 
come as a relief to the child who has a more 
difficult family history; these findings also 
support the filial salience hypothesis—chil- 
dren who did not have negative childhood 
memories seemed to be more upset by the 
loss. 


Possible Positive Effects of a Parent's Death 


The results for alcohol consumption suggest 
that a parent’s death may sometimes result in 
positive changes in health behavior. For ex- 
ample, while older adult children increased al- 
cohol consumption in response to a father's 
death, adult children under age 47 actually re- 
duced their alcohol consumption following a 
father's death. It may be that younger children 
reduce their alcohol consumption following a 
father's death because they are concerned 
about the implications of the death for their 
own mortality.' On average, young children 
have young parents, and the experience of pre- 
mature death of a parent may have a deterrent 
effect on alcohol consumption (and possibly 
other negative health behaviors as well) that 
could affect the child's own health status. 

The possible deterrent effect of a father's 
death on alcohol consumption is also seen in 
the findings for marital status: Married children 
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reduced their alcohol consumption following a 
father's death much more so than did other 
children. This may have occurred because of 
the relationship between marital status and 
health behaviors generally. There is evidence 
that márried adults drink less than unmarried 
adults, in part because they have a spouse 
available to monitor and regulate their drink-. 
ing habits (Umberson 1992b). Spouses are par- 
ticularly likely to serve this role if they per- 
ceive that the individual is vulnerable to a spe- 
cific health risk (for example, if there is a his- 
tory of heart disease in the spouse's family). 
Following the death of a parent, the spouses of 
bereaved adult children may become more 
concerned about the health of the bereaved 
child and serve an even stronger regulatory 
role. ' 


Gender of Parent and Child 


Sons and daughters often react to a parent's 
death in different ways. This is not surprising 
in light of the substantial literature on gender 
differences in the dynamics and quality of re- 
lationships between adult children and parents 
(Chodorow 1978; Rossi and Rossi 1990; Um- 
berson 19922). 

Gendered patterns of reactivity following the 
loss of a relationship may reflect differences in 
sons’ and daughters’ previous relationships 
with mothers and fathers. Sons may respond to 
a father’s death in a way that parallels how 
their fathers dealt with stress. This sort of mod- 
eling effect is suggested by two findings. First, 
sons with childhood memories of a father with 
mental health problems experienced more psy- 
chological distress than other children in re- 
sponse to a father’s death. Second, sons whose 
fathers exhibited alcohol problems were more 
likely to increase their own alcohol consump- 
tion following the father’s death. Daughters 
identify less than sons with fathers (Chodorow 
1978), and as a result, daughters may be less 
likely to respond to the father’s death in a way 
that mirrors the father’s previous problems. 

In contrast to sons, daughters with negative 
childhood memories of fathers (e:g., memories 
of a father’s mental health or alcohol problems) 
exhibited either no change or improved func- 
tioning following the father’s death. Daughters 
may have been less upset than sons when a 
troubled father died because the death has a 
very different symbolic value for daughters. 
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Daughters may have been more likely than 
sons to perceive fathers with mental health or 
alcohol problems as threatening. Daughters are 
also more likely than sons to assume care- 
giving responsibility for impaired parents 
(Mancini and Blieszner 1989) and to feel re- 
sponsible for the well-being and problems of 
others (Baines, Evans, and Neysmith 1991). 
This sense of threat or responsibility may be 
burdensome, and consequently, daughters may 
feel more relief than sons when a troubled fa- 
ther dies. On the other hand, we found that 
childhood memories of a violent mother re- 
sulted in stronger negative reactions from 
daughters than sons following the mother's 
death. Freud argued that the loss of ambivalent 
and conflicted relationships is more difficult 
for individuals to resolve than the loss of stable 
relationships; however, other theoretical per- 
spectives and empirical studies (including our 
own) generally have reached the opposite con- 
clusion (see Stroebe and Stroebe 1987). It may 
be that extremely troubled relationships be- 
tween mothers and daughters juxtaposed with 
the unique closeness of mother-daughter ties 
(see Chodorow 1978; Rossi and Rossi 1990) 
are particularly likely to undermine the well- 
being of daughters following the mother's 
death. 

Adult relationships with parents also 
modify the bereavement reaction differently 
for sons and daughters. For example, daugh- 
ters appeared to drink more alcohol following 
a father's death if they were in more frequent 
contact with fathers prior to the death, sup- 
porting the salience hypothesis. Among sons, 
however, more frequent contact was associ- 
ated with a reduction in alcohol consumption. 
Perhaps sons make positive health behavior 
changes whereas daughters do not partly be- 
cause sons identify more with fathers and con- 
sequently with the possibility that the father’s 
mortality foreshadows the son’s own mortal- 
ity. Furthermore, frequency of contact with fa- 
thers may be positively associated with the 
degree to which sons identify with fathers, ex- 
plaining why more frequent contact with fa- 
thers in 1986 was associated with greater re- 
ductions in sons’ alcohol consumption follow- 
ing a father’s death. We also found that sons’ 
psychological functioning in 1989 was more 
adversely affected than daughters’ by the loss 
of a mother who was functionally impaired in 


1986. This may have occurred use sons 
So 03/ 


were less likely than daughters to care for im- 
paired mothers and thus felt some sense of 
failed responsibility or guilt following the 
loss. 


Unsupported Hypotheses 


We generated a number of specific hypotheses 
indicating which groups would be more ad- 
versely affected by a parent's death. Yet a num- 
ber of factors that we expected to influence 
children's reactions to a parent's death ap- 
peared to have no influence in this regard (e.g., 
the socioeconomic status and race of the child 
and the degree of strain in prior adult relations 
with parents). There are three plausible.expla- 
nations for these unsupported hypotheses. 
First, group differences in relationship salience 
may not always be reflected in degree of re- 
sponse to the loss of relationships—thus, chal- 
lenging the salience hypothesis and theoretical 
framework. Second, certain variables may be 
invalid as proxies for salience. Finally, the 
overall impact of losing a parent may be great 
enough to override minor group differences in 
the salience of relationships with parents. 


A Theory of Group Differences in Reactions 
to Stressful Life Events 


The factors we have identified as reflecting re- 
lationship salience (e.g., sociodemographic 
characteristics, and frequency and quality of 
prior relationships with parents) are not perfect 
proxies. Nonetheless, our findings suggest a 
link between these proxies for relationship sa- 
lience and reactions to relationship loss. While 
our findings provide some support for the 
theoretical framework of group differences in 
reactions to bereavement, they raise additional 
theoretical concerns. First, they highlight the 
importance of better conceptualizing and 
operationalizing relationship salience. The spe- 
cific hypotheses in this study are limited be- 
cause they are based on the assumption that we 
know which groups of individuals experience 
relationships with parents as more salient. Pre- 
vious research provides evidence about group 
differences in quality of relationships and fre- 
quency of contact with parents, but frequency 
and quality of relationships may not translate 
directly into salience. For example, the rela- 
tionship with a mother may be highly salient 
to an adult child even if the child rarely sees 
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the mother. Theory and research, both qualita- 
tive and quantitative, should include a direct 
analysis of the salience and symbolic meaning 
of relationships with parents for adult children. 

Our findings further suggest that reactions to 
the death of a parent depend not only on group 
differences in relationship salience, but also on 
differences in the ways that social groups ex- 
press distress. For example, sons and daugh- 
ters may experience different levels of relation- 
ship salience with parents, but they may also 
respond to the loss of an equally salient rela- 
tionship in different ways, perhaps with psy- 
chological distress as compared to alcohol con- 
sumption or with a decrease rather than an in- 
crease in the particular outcome of distress. 
Health behaviors may be particularly important 
outcomes following the death of a biological 
parent because adult children begin to think se- 
riously about their own mortality for the first 
time (see Donnelly 1987). In response, some 
children may make positive health behavior 
changes, even while they are upset by the loss. 
This highlights the importance of examining a 
range of expressions of distress when consid- 
ering group differences in reactions to a stress- 
ful life event. Moreover, there may be differ- 
ent time lines of reactivity depending on how a 
particular group expresses distress. For ex- 
ample, changes in psychological distress and 
alcohol consumption may be apparent in the 
first few months following a death, but physi- 
cal health effects may not be apparent until 
much later.’ If different groups express distress 
in ways that are time dependent, data collected 
at one point in time may not reveal distress in 
a particular group since it may have already 
dissipated or not yet appeared. A more com- 


. plete and predictive theoretical model of so- 


cially patterned reactions to stressful life events 
must incorporate propositions regarding group 
differences in expressions of reactivity and the 
timing of those reactions, as well as group dif- 
ferences in relationship salience. 


7 An additional analysis of our data suggests that 
psychological distress is most apparent in the first 
few months following a parent’s death, but that 
physical health effects are not apparent until much 
later. However, since the main effect of most cat- 
egories of time (using a 4-category variable) were 
not statistically significant and the coefficient for 
any particular time category was difficult to inter- 
pret, these findings should be considered with cau- 
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aaa bead an excellent 10 M 0 ( | (] | 


—Alan Clem, University of South Dakota 


^A solid text with many useful and pointed + Research 


research examples” 
—T.F. Pomgrow, University of California, 
Santa Cruz 


“Very well done. Excellent coverage and EN 
readability? - T 
—RN. Singh, East Texas State University 


“Good work for any social science under- 


graduate research and methods course" 
—John M. Nickerson, University of Maine 
p14) £)-< Sa 


horoughly revised and updated, this remarkably successful text offers a sophisticated 
introduction to social research methods in a variety of fields. It provides balanced, 


. comprehensive treatment of four major approaches—experimentation, survey research, field 


ee quote Uo Sane da. vite ee ecu GUNT CIUS 


of exposition that recommend it to students with no background. 





1993 592 pp.; 34 illus. $37.00 teachers manual avallable 


Major expansion of a classic text! ©... 
Four Sociological Traditions 
RANDALL COLLINS, -~ 
University of California, Riverside 

Written by one of America’s preeminent sociolo- 
gists, and presenting the major traditions of so- 
ciological theory in. one concise, accessible 
volume, this updated edition of the author's ear- 
lier Three Sociological Traditions features com- 
prehensive intellectual histories of the four classic 
schools: the Conflict Tradition of Marx and 
Engels, the Ritual Solidarity Tradition of 
` Durkheim, the Microinteractionist Tradition of 
Mead, Blumer, and Garfinkel, and the Utilitar- 
ian/Rational Choice Tradition: ~. , 

1894 320 pp. paper $18.95- e 


New edition! - . non 
From Different Shores 


Perspectives. on Race and rm i 
in America 

Second Edition... ` 

Edited by RONALD i TÀKAKI; 
University of California, Berkeley .. 

One third óf-the seleétions:are’iiew in thé sécond 
edition, examining: affirmative action, welfare 
dependency, and the Los Angelés riots, and in- 
cluding.a debate between Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
and the editor ori multicultural curricula and the 
campus “culture wars.” 

February 1994. 320 pp. paper $1895." 


New in paperback! = 

Sociological Justice | 

DONALD BLACK, University of. Virginia. 

^With his volnminous and important conb 
tions, Donald Black has been a central figure. in 
the sociology of law. [This text] is his latest 
effort....The ramifications of Black’s work...are 
extremely profound for the direction of sociology 
and the structure of the legal profession, and 
they cannot be ignored.”—William Clements, 
Criminal Justice Review 


1989 (paper 1993) 192 pp; 3 illus. 
paper $14.95 cloth $24.95 


t 


- Prevention and Control of 
. Juvenile Delinquency | 


Second Edition 

RICHARD J. LUNDMAN, Ohio State University 
In the second edition of this remarkably success- 
ful book, Richard J. Lundman incorporates new 
research and revises many of his earlier conclu- 
sions on the various methods of preventing and 
controlling juvenile delinquency, including diver- 
sion projects, community treatment, probation and 
incarceration. 

1999 304 pp; 18 lus, 34 boxes, 54 tables paper $14.95 


Sociological Insight 

An Introduction to Non-Obvious Sociology 
Second Edition 

RANDALL COLLINS, 

University of California, Riverside 
“Thought-provoking observations on a number of 
important sociological issues."—Lloyd Klein, 
Medgar Evers College 

1992 224 pp. paper $13.95 


Cultures in Organizations 
Three Perspectives 

JOANNE MARTIN, Stanford University 

“A pioneering effort by a leading student of orga- 
nizational culture to bring order to the maze of 
perspectives that this research area has thus far 
comprised... This is a book that the organizational- 
culture field has needed."—Paul DiMaggio, 
Princeton University — 

1992 240 pp.: 6 ilus. paper $18.95 cloth $35.00 


Feminist Methods in Social 


Research 

SHULAMIT REINHARZ, Brandeis University 
With the assistance of Lynn Davidman 
“Welcome addition to the field, adding a 
sourcebook for sensitive areas of conducting so- 
cial research.”—Chet Ballard, Valdosta State 
College 

1982 424 pp. paper $21.00 


Prices are subject to change. To fequest an examination copy, write on school letterhead giving fill course 
information, including course name, level, expected enrolment, and your decision deadíne, to: 
Oxford University Press * ATTN: College Sales Coordinator 


200 MADISON AVENUr » NEW YORK., NY 10016 


K Js 


Ailing, Aging, Addicted 
Studies of Compromised 
Leadership 

Bert E. Park, M.D. 

*. .. Will be Indispensable for historians 
and blographers and fascinating for 


general readers.'—Arthur S. Link 
298 pages $29.00 cloth 
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Sios of Oecopromised Leadership 






BERT. E. PARK, M.D. 
With s Foremword by Arthur 5. Link 








The South & the New Deal 


Rocer BILES 
Examines the New Deal’s Impact on the rural 


and urban South, its black and white. citizens, 


Its poor, and its politics. 
208 pages $23.00 cloth 


Debating Divorce - 
Moral Conflict in Ireland 


MicHELE DILLON 


Examines stances on both sides of the 
divorce issue and dissects Irish opposition to 
divorce in terms of rationality, progress, and 
goodness. 232 pages $25.00 cloth 


AIDS & the Social Sciences 
Common Threads 
RICHARD ULACK 


and WiLLiAM F. SKINNER, Editors 


"Sensitizes the reader to the collective effort 
needed to combat this disease on a worid- 
wide scale.'—Choice 192 pages $21.00 cloth 


Pennsylvania 


Mining Familles 
The Search for Dignity 
in the Coalflelds 


Barry P. MICHRINA 

*. .. brings to his unusual and universal ‘true’ 

tales the sensitivity, style, and ironic distance 

of a great fiction writer. A wonderful book." 
—Booklist 

186 pages $24.00 cloth 


Soclomedical Perspectives 


on Patient Care 
JEFFREY MICHAEL CLAIR 


and RicHARD M. ALLMAN, Editors 
"In Its Implications for medical education and 
practice, and for the public debate on health 
care, this book could not have come at a 
better time." 

—Eugene Gallagher, from the Forward 
288 pages $36.00 cloth/$19.00 paper 


The University Press of Kentucky 


G3 South Limestone Street. Levineton. KY 4US08-40US © Orders: £-S800-606-22 11 
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Careers and Creativity 
Social Forces in the Arts 

Harrison C. White 

“A stunningly original volume. . . . The 
author accessible style and his ‘gift for seeing 
and ining the parallels between superfi- 
cially disparate cultural fields make this a vol- 
ume that seasoned professional and beginning 
student can both benefit from and enjoy." 


—Paul DiMaggio 
219 pages e $55.00 hc e $16.95 pb 


Social Inequality Serles 


Social Theory 
The Multicultural and Classic Readings 
edited by Charles Lemert 


“A rich, highly textured, historica 

and strikingly inclusive collection that aims to 

reconstruct, perhaps for the first time, the ac- 

tual dialogue of contemporary thought.” 
Alexande 


672 pages e $65.00 hc e $22.95 pb 


Inequality, Crime, 

and Social Control 

edited by George S. Bridges 

and Martha A. Myers 

Mar. 1994 342 pages e $57.95 hc « $22.95 pb 


Essential Statistics 


for Social Research 
Second Edition 


Michael A. Malec 
289 pages e $60.00 hc « $24.95 pb 


WESTVIEWPRESS 


Law in the Sociological 
Enterprise 

A Reconstruction 

Lisa J. Mcintyre 


“Lisa Mcintyre does here somet 
an elegance that evokes Emile D 


Apr. 1994 « 320 pages e $49.95 hc e $15.95 pb 


Checkerboard Square 
Culture and Resistance 
in a Homeless Community 


David Wagner 
“. . . Combines first-rate sociological analysis 


200 pages e » $55.00 hc e $17.95 pb 


Parents, Their Children, 
and Schools 
edited by Barbara Schneider 


and James S. Coleman 
192 pages « $39.00 hc 


Mr. China's Son 
A Villager's Life 


He Liyi with Claire Chik 


“A gently insistent, haunting testimony to dd 
human ca for resilience and 

the face of the chaos and oppression of 20th. 
century China." —Richard Madsen 
271 pages e $55.00 hc e $16.95 pb 


5500 Central Avenue e Boulder, CO « 80301-2877 
Phone (303) 444-3541 e Fax (303) 449-3356 





1-800-456-1995, orders only please 


Instead of just complaining — = 
about bad sociological ting | 
| SOCIOLOGY 


writing, we thought it was 
time to do something about 
it. We hope you agree. 


Wree SocyoLogr is a quarterly newsletter 
immodestly aimed at changing the way sociologists 
write, We think that the classic promise of the 
line—to help people gain more contral over 
their lives by giving them Insight into the workings 
of the self and of society—can't be fulfilled unless 
sociologists write more clearty, forcibly, and 
authentically. We also want sociologists to take 
more seriously the need to craft their writing so that 
it is accessible to all who might benefit from it. 
Werne Sociacgor publiabes abert essays on hecmi and politica of iaden Wiii the Vink 
between writing and the self; how writing is affected by the conditions under which it is done; styles 
and effects of soclological writing; and about the use of writing to teach sociology. 
Inquiries and submissions can be sent to Michsel Schwalbe, Department of Sociology, North 
Carolina State University, Raleigh, NC, 27695-8107; or to Cliff Staples, Department of Sociology, 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, ND, 58202. 
A four-Issue subscription costs $10. Make check payable to Writing Sociology and mail to: Writing 
Sociology, University of North Dakota, P.O, Box 7136, Grand Forks, ND, 58202. 





Walter de Gruyter 





New Directions in 
Attitude Measurement 
Edited by Dagmar Krebs and Peter Schmidt 


This book brings together relevant approaches of attitude theory, measurement, and 
analysis: attitudes toward objects as well as attitudes towards behavior; structural 
determinants of attitudes and their quantitative contribution to the explained variance 
of attitudes; measurement models and test theoretical models as alternative approaches 
_ for scaling attitudes; statistical techniques for estimating parameters of attitude models; 
and finally measurement effects of response sets. 


ht 


1993. xiv + 378 pages 
Cloth $106.00 
ISBN 3-11-013871-9 
For North America: Price subject to change. 
aun Walter de Gruyter, Inc. 
G 200 Saw Mill River Road 
Hawthorne, NY 10532 
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Gay WOMEN, WORK, AND COPING 
wane A Multidisciplinary Approach 

to Workplace Stress. 

Edited by Bonita C. Long 

and Sharon E. Kahn 
Studies show that women are confronted 
with more work-related stressors than 
men, yet research on job stress has 
primarily focused on men. Written by 
feminists and other researchers from the 
disciplines of psychology, sociology, 
anthropology, and management science, 
this book is the first to explore women's 
experlences and how they cope with 
stress in the workplace. 
Published in cooperation with the University of 
British Columbia Academic Women's Association 
Critical Perspectives on Public Affairs 


Cloth [SBN 0-7755-1128-8 $49.95 
Paper ISBN 0-7755-1 129-6 $17.95 


Mes THE INTEGRATED CIRCUS 
ARE The New Right and the 
Restructuring of Global Markets 
M. Patricia Marchak 


"Marchak's book Is an excellent source for 
explaining [the New Right]; discussing Its 
Impact on the underdeveloped Third 
World, especially in the form of the 1980's 
‘debt-crisis’; outlining the prospects for a 
reintegration of the East Into the capitallst 
fold; and discussing the Impact on the old: 
Industrial areas of the capitalist West." 
Dave Broad, Canadian Review of Sociology 
and Anthropology. 


Cloth ISBH 0-7755-0845-7 $42.95 . 


Paper | I5BH0-7755-1149-0 $17.95 
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CY Social 


Psychology 
T Quarterly 


A Journal of Research and Theory in 
Social Psychology 


: Edward J. Lawler, Editor 
Quarterly, ISSN 0190-2725 


Social Psychology Quarterly (formerly Sociome- 
try) publishes theoretical and empirical papers 
pertaining to the link between the individual 
and society. This includes the study of the rela- 
tions of individuals to one another, to groups, 
collectives or institutions. It also includes the 
study of intra-individual processes insofar as 
they substantially influence, or are influenced 
by, social structure and process. This journal is 
genuinely interdisciplinary and frequently 


|| publishes works by both sociologists and psy- 


chologists. Recent issues have dealt with: 


@ An Identity Theory Approach to Commit- 
ment--Peter J. Burke and Donald Reitzes 

@ Power in Exchange Networks: Setting and 
Structural. Variations—John Skvoretz and David 
Willer 

@ Predicting Emotions from Social Relations— 
Theodore D. 

© Households, Employment, and the Sense of 
Control--Catherine E. Ross and John Mirowsky 
6 Rewards and Punishments in Complex 
Human Choices-Louis N. Gray, Mark C. 
Stafford, and Irving Tallman 


ASA Members $20 e Non-members 


$36 @ Institutions $66 
(Add $6 for subscriptions outside the U.S.) 


American Sociological Association 
1722 N Street NW @ Washington, DC 
20036 2 
(202) 833-3410 @ Fax (202) 785-0146 
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Unequal Justice 
‘A Question of Color 
Coramae Richey Mann 


“Mann has produced an illuminating, thoroughly researched, and 
comprehensive treatment of the experiences of minorities In the 
criminal justice system. ... Unequal Justice underscores the urgent 


need to find a way to promote justice in our legal system today" 
g ~Mary Frances Berry, Member US. Commission on Civil Rights 


Blacks in the Diaspora 
cloth $35.00 paper $14.95 


\ YA Making Law 

The State, the Law, and Siructural Contradictions 

Edited by William J. Chambliss and Marjorie S. Zatz 
No issue has captured the imagination of social scientists and legal scholars more consis- 
tently than the creation of laws. The political implications of the study of law and society often create 
ideological diatribes with little attention to empirical detail In this book, legal scholars, soclologists, political 
scientists, and anthropologists join in an attempt to develop and refine a structural theory of law. 


— — POWER/RESISTANCE 
Old Age and the local politics and the chaotic state 


Search for Security rdc 


An American Social History 
Carole Haber and Brian Gratton 
“A truly ‘tevisionary interpretation of the cultural 
and structural forces that shaped the elderly’s lives 
from the colonial period to the t. Lucid and 
controversial, [it] is bound to be widely cited and 
hotly contested."—W. Andrew Achenbaum 


Interdisciplinary Studies in History 
cloth $35.00 paper $14.95 


The “Racial” 


Economy of Science 
Toward a Democratic Future 


Edited by Sandra Harding 

These authors dispute sclence’s legitimization of 
culturally approved definitions of race difference— 
including craniology and the measurement of IQ, 
the notorious Tuskegee syphilis experiments, and 
the dependence of Third World research on First 
World agendas. 

Race, Gender, and Science 


cloth $39.95 paper $18.95 


"Án ips imaginative, and integrative work.” 
—James Farr 

Kirby explores the growth of the state historically, 
tracing the displacement of aia away from 
localities. 


cloth $27.50 


Women and Change 


in the Caribbean 

Edited by Janet Momsen 

This study of women marginalized by gender and 
race in a region itself obal terms, 
ick inse Seat bah lia and beyond the 
Caribbean. 









Societal 
“Josus. 


THE POLITICS 

OF PARENTHOOD 

Child Care, Women’s Rights, 

and the Myth of the Good Mother 


MARY FRANCES BERRY. “An excel- 


lent study of the image and reality of par- 
enthood in America." —U. 8. Represent- 
ative Pat Schroeder. 320 pp. 


A Penguin paperback 0-14-028380-1 $11.95 


JUBA TO JIVE 

A Dictionary of 

African-American Slang 

EDITED BY CLARENCE MAJOR. 
From words and phrases more than 200 
years old to contemporary street slang, 


: Juba to Jive illuminates one of the oldest 


and most vibrant forms of expression in 
American society. 576 pp. 
A Penguin paperback (-14-001800-X $14.95 


BOOTS OF LEATHER, 
SLIPPERS OF GOLD 

The History of a Lesbian Community 
ELIZABETH LAPOVSKY KENNEDY AND 
MADELINE D. DAVIS. “This pioneering 
history...is one of the finest works to 
emerge in the burgeoning field of gay and 
lesbian studies."—Martin Duberman. 
Photographs. 464 pp. 

A Penguin paperback 0-14-028550-7 $12.95 


For a FREE copy of our Sociology 
. catalog, please call (212) 366-2872. 


| PENGUIN. U S A) 


: | a mest ° 875 Hudson Street + New York, NY 10014-3057 
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NUMBER OUR DAYS | 
Culture and Community Among 


Elderly Jews in an American Ghetto 


BARBARA MYERHOFF. "An often 
funny, always deeply moving narrative of 
human dignity and courage."—The New 
York Times Book Review. 318 pp. 

A Meridian paperback 0-452-01122-1] $1095 
Available Aprii 1994 


THE NAKED CONSUMER 
How Our Private Lives 
Become Public Commodities 


ERIK LARSON. A penetrating study 

that chronicles the wildly obsessive and 

intrasive pursuit of the American shopper. 
“Alarming and compelling.” Publishers 

Weekly. 288 pp. 

A Penguin paperback 0-14-029303-2 $10.95 


EVERYDAY ETHICS: 

Inspired Solutions  ' 

to Real-Life Dilemmas 

JOSHUA HALBERSTAM. “The perfect 
handbook for understanding what consti- 
tutes moral relationships with friends, 
enemies, and one's own self in common 
situations.”—Booklist. 224 pp. 

A Penguin paperback 0-14-016558-4 $0.95 





Private Choices 
and Public Health 
The ADS E idemic in an 
conomic Per | 
Thomas J. Ph lipson 


tee eee ee eee ee eee A eee ery 


Philipson and Posner employ the 
tools of economic analysis to 
reassess the standard epidemiolog- 
ical model of AIDS transmission. 
They examine regulatory measures 
and proposals such as mandatory 
testing and immigration control, the 
subsidization of AIDS education 
and medical research, the social 
and fiscal costs of AIDS, the politi 
cal economy of the government 
response, and the interrelation of 
AIDS and fertility risk. 

$29.95 cloth 


We Have Never 
Been Modern 


Bruno Latour 


Cit eee eee ee eee er) 


Translated by Catharine Porter 

In this provocative synthesis from 
one of our most influential inter- 
preters of science, Latour proposes 
that modernity is nothing more 
than a mater of faith in the scientif 
ic method—telying as it does on 
our careful distinctions between 
nature and society, human and 
thing. Yet at the same time we 
modems construct systems mixing 
politics, science, , and 
nature, such as debates over the 
ozone, global warming, deforesta- 
tion, even block holes. As these 
hybrids increasingly challenge our 
ability Xo keep nature and culture 
separate, Latour calls on us to 
rethink our definition and constitu 
fion of modemity itself. 

$29.95 doth 

$12.95 paper 





Disembodying 
ecu RR 
Viomenandihe er 
Barbara Duden 
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Translated by lee Hoinacki 
Pregnanzy, o private experience 
once mediated by women them 
selves, has become a public expe- 
rience interpreled and controlled 
by medical professionals. Barbara 
Duden taxes a closer look at this 
contempcrary transformation and 
suggests that advances in technol 
ogy and parallel changes in pub- 
lic discourse have reframed preg 
nancy as ¢ managed process, the 
mother as an ecosystem, and the 
fetus as an endangered species. 
$17.95 cloth 


At Women’s 
nse 


~ State Power and the 


Politics of Fetal Rights 


No longer concerned with cor 
ception or motherhood, the new 
politics of fetal rights focus on fertit 
ity and pregnancy itself, on a 
woman's relationship with the 
fetus. How exactly, Cynthia 
Daniels asks, does this affect a 
woman's rights? Are they different 
from a man's? And how has the 


' stote helped determine the differ- 


ence? The answers, rigorously pur 
sued throughout this book, give us 
a clear look into the state's para- 
dexical role in gender politics—as 


‘both a challenger of injustice and 


an agent of sociol control. 
$19.95 cloth 


NEW FROM HARVARD 


The Future of 
Health Policy 
Victor R. Fuchs 


MV*MHe*yVs éMAYAA FRE Sar ee rn 


In this book Victor Fuchs, Americo's 
foremost health economist, pro- 
vides the necessary concepts, 
facts, and analyses to fully compre 
hend the complicated issues of 
health policy. The future of U.S. 
health policy, Fuchs argues, is tight 
ly linked to three basic questions. 
First, how can we disengage 
health insurance from employment? 
Second, how can we tame tech 
nologic change in health care? 
And finally, how can we cope 


with the runaway medical costs of- 


an aging society? 
$29.95 cloth 


Free for All? 
Lessons from the RAND Health 
insurance Experiment 


mrrtsnnesulomacenduvuecvrutvwvesuerumeanuneurve 


AMOR HOE ade eee ee ee 


Experiment Group 
In the mast important health insur 


ance study ever conducted, resear 
chers at he RAND Corporation de 
vised an experiment fo address wo 
key questions: how much more med- 
ical care will people use if tt is pro 
vided free of charge, and what are 
the consequences for their health? 
Drawing comprehensive, coherent 
implications from an immense 
amount of data, this volume Is des 
tined to be a classic work. 

$49.95 aoth 
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THE DYNAMICS OF 

RACE AND GENDER 

Some Feminist Interventions 

Edited by Haleh Afshar and Mary Maynard, 
both of the University of York, UK 

Organized around three main themes: 
Issues of Theory and Method, Questions of 
Identity, and Racism and Sexism at Work, this 
book shows how the processes of ‘race’ and 
gender interrelate in complex and contradic- 
tory ways. 

The authors demonstrate the benefits 
gained from analyzing the interplay of various 
axes of differentiation in empirical and 
historical situations, and emphasize the point 
that diversity among women cannot be seen as 
astatic phenomenon. Emphasis has been given 
to age, class, disability, ‘race’, and sexuality. 

Taylor & Francis * April 1994 * 224pp 
0-7484-0212-8 PB $27 
0-7484-0211-X CL $75 


THE NEW POLITICS 
OF RACE AND 
GENDER 

Edited by Catherine Marshall, 
Professor of Education, 
University of North Carolina 


The '90s have introduced shifting 
demographics, disillusionment with con- 
ventional liberal policies, and new political 
coalitions requiring new analyses of the politics 
of race and gender in schools. 

In this book, the author shows how the 
politics of race and gender enter into proposals 
for parental choice and business matters in 
schools including definitions of good 
leadership, curriculum debates, and debates 
about testing and accountability. Chapters 
include the work of scholars and analysts 
focusing on policy and policy implementation 
atalllevels ofschool politicsin the US, Australia, 
and Israel. 

Falmer Press *« 1993 © 230pp 
0-75070-176-5 CL $65 








SEXUALITY, 
POLITICS AND AIDS 
IN BRAZIL 

In Another World? 
Richard Parker and 
Herbert Daniel 


Drawing on current socio-medical re- 
search, including knowledge of sexual mean- 
ings, identities and cultures throughout popu- 
lations worldwide, this new book charts the 
course of the HIV/AIDS epidemic and its social 
effects in Brazil. It highlights the dangers of 
using Western models as a way of understand- 
ing the HIV and AIDS epidemic in Brazil. The 
authors present a very moving personal por- 
trayal of the stigmatization, marginalization, 
and even violence faced by an individual living 
with AIDS in such a community. 


Falmer Press ¢ 1993 e 196pp 


0-75070-136-6 PB $25 
0-75070-135-8 CL $75 


BEREAVEMENT AND ADAPTATION 
A Comparative Study 
of the Aftermath of Death 
Marc PH.D Cleiren, 
Leiden University, The Netherlands 

Although bereavement is generally 
regarded to be one of the most stressful events 
in adulthood, we still know relatively little about 
its influences on life. Offering empirical answers 
to bereavement questions, this book increases - 
the knowledge about factors that influence 
adaptation after a loss, helps to determine 
which bereaved are most at risk for long-lasting 
problems, and evaluates existing theory against 
the background of our empirical findings. 

Taylor & Francis * 1992 © 296pp 
1-56032-279-9 CL $27.50 


_© _ 


Taylor & Francis 


Publishers since i798 


Iu ÉÉámam ——— 
1900 Frost Road, Seite 101, Bristol, PA 19007-1598 


Call Toll Free 1-800-821-8312 _ 


"The author of- ` 
-WORLDS. OF PAIN 
takes anew look: 


at America’s: 
working-class. 


ad on nearly 400i interviews with : 
working-class men, women, and ; 
' children of different races and ethnic 
groups, Lillian Rubini looks at the 
` social, cultural, and economic changes 
of the last two decades and explores 
their i impact on family life. 





bur us bow much all dide families white, black, Latino, and Asian— 
have in common, and ina brilliant socidlogical and psychological analysis, she 
"explores how- the failing economy has. helped to create seemingly unbridgeable 


; division among them. In this context, ‘Dr, Rubin argues compellingly that the recent 


: Tise of white: ethnicity has: both psychological and political roots, and that the rising: 
eee of our minority populations have led whites to try. to establish a pn | 
z » jdéntity that would enable them to stand against claims of race. 


* H 


p TA searing, compassionate portrait of Aimerican family life. *—KIM CHERNIN 


l Hlirdeover, $23, 00 (ISBN 6:05:016741-6. - Available i in February 1994. 


a p 


; Also available in paperback: Worlds of Pain, Revised Edition, $15. 00: ` p 
ve | D 0045 Intimate Strangers, $11.00; Just Fried $12. 00 


4 ee 


" Available at your bookstore è or to ordc bs credit card, please call 
:1-800-331 -3761. Postage and state sales. 


| tax will be added to and order. eS ~ = HarperCollinsPublishers E 


- 
` * 


m With thé sensitivity and compassion '. : ‘ 
: * for which she is renowned, Dr. Rubin 
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CHARLES C THOMAS e° PUBLISHER 


O Pretorius, Deiderika— SURROGATE MOTHERHOOD: 
A Worldwide View of the Issues. 94, 298 pp. (7 x 
10). 


The author is particularly well qualified to present 
this book. In carrying out her research, she has 
traveled widely, including the United States. Surro- 
gate motherhood is one of the most controversial 
issues of our time. The increase in infertility and 
the shortage of babies for adoption have provided 
an incentive for research in assisted reproductive 
techniques. Rapid advances in this field have caught 
many physicians, attorneys and others unprepared. 
This work investigates various aspects of surrogate 
motherhood, examining the practice of surrogacy 
in a number of jurisdictions, analyzing a selection 
of interdisciplinary medical and juridicial reports. 


[] Soby, Jeanette M.—PRENATAL EXPOSURE TO 
DRUGS/ALCOHOL: Characteristics and Educational 
Implications of Fetal Alcohol Syndrome and Co- 
caine/Polydrug Effects. '94, 128 pp. (7 x 10), 4 il. 


O Brill, Norman Q. - AMERICAS PSYCHIC MALIG- 
NANCY: The Problem of Crime, Substance 
Poverty and Welfare -- Identifying Causes with Pos- 
sible Remedies. '93, 150 pp. (7 x 10), $29.75. 


O Mayers, Raymond Sanchez,' Barbara L. Kail and 
Thomas D. Watts — HISPANIC SUBSTANCE ABUSE. 
'93, 258 pp. (7 x 10), 3 il., 9 tables, $49.75. 


| Gi Clair, Jeffrey Michael, David A. Karp & William C. 


Yoels— EXPERIENCING THE LIFE CYCLE: A Social 
Psychology of Aging. (2nd Ed.). '93, 274 pp. (7 x 
10), 2 il., $52.75. 


O Davis, Robert C., Arthur J. Lurigio and Dennis P. 
Rosenbaum— DRUGS AND THE COMMUNITY: 
Invo Community Residents in Co 
Sale of Illegal Drugs. '93, 328 pp. (7 x 10), 8 
tables, $64.75. 


O Furnish, Brendan F. |. and Dwight H. Small — 
THE MOUNTING THREAT OF HOME INTRUDERS: 
Weighing the Moral Option of Armed Self-Defense. 
'93, 274 pp. (7 x 10), $54.75. ` E 


O Richie, Nicholas D. & Diane E. Alperin — INNOVA- 
TION AND CHANGE IN THE HUMAN SERVICES. 
'92, 162 po. (7 x 10), 4 il., 3 tables, $30.75. 


O Lester, David —WHY PEOPLE KILL THEMSELVES: 
A 1990s Summary of Research Findings on Suicidal 
Behavior. (Grea 
(7 x 10), $66.75. 


y Expanded 3rd Ed.) ‘92, 464 pp. - 





O Higgins, Paul C.~MAKING DISABILITY: Explor 
ing the Social Transformation of Human Variation: 
. 92, 302 pp. (7 x 10), $49.75. 


Making Disability explores how through TOME 
` sonal, organizational, and societal means, we trans- 
form human variation into disability. We can make 
disability in more ways than we presently do or 
imagine, and we are now moving from an approach 
that Individualizes disability, in which we act toward 
disability as a defect of individuals, to one that 
emphasizes that disability is a social phenomenon, 
. which arises out of the interplay among people 
with varying capacities to sense, tumet and 
. exert force. 


O Felkenes, George T., and Peter Charles Unsinger— 
DIVERSITY, AFFIRMATIVE ACTION AND LAW EN- 
FORCEMENT °92, “ANPP: (7 x 10), $42.75. 


O Covey, Herbert C., ' $cott Menard and Robert J. 
Franzese— JUVENILE GANGS. 92, 306 Pe: 4 x 
10), 4 il., $54.75. 


CJ Allen, William A, Nicholas L. Piccone & Christopher 
D'Amanda— HOW DRUGS CAN AFFECT YOUR 
LIFE: The Effects of Drugs on Safety and. Well- 

Being~ With Special Emphasis on Prevention of 
Drug Use. (3rd Ed.) ‘92, 294 pp., 28 il. ies 
- paper, plastic comb. . ... 


O Walsh, ‘ihre I NTI IMBALANCE, 
LOVE DEPRIVATION AND VIOLENT DELINQUEN- 
CY: A Biosacial Perspective. '91, 238 pp. (7 x 10), 
5 il, 21 tables, $53.75. 


LI ad John j. — THE CULT EXPERIENCE: An Over 
view of Cults, Their Traditions and Why People 
Join Them. 91, 142 pp. (7 x 10), $32.75. 


C] Elliott, Doreen, Nazneen S. Mayadas & Thomas D. 

Watts — THE WORLD Of SOCIAL WELFARE: Social 

- Welfare and Services in an International Context. 
*90, 328 pp. (7 x 10), 5 iL, 21 tables, $54.75. 


O Harries, Keith D. — SERIOUS VIOLENCE: Patterns 
of Homicide and Assault in America. '90, 238 pp. 
(7 x 10), 23 il, 32 tables, $43.75. 


O Watts, Thomas D. & Roosevelt Wright, jr. CALCO- 
HOLISM IN MINORITY POPULATIONS. '89, 246 
pp. (7 x 10), 15 tables, $50.75. 


[1 Jaynes, judith H. & Chery! A. Rugg—ADOLES- 
CENTS, ALCOHOL AND DRUGS: A Practical Guide 
for Those Who Work With Young People. '88, 210 

pp. (7 x 10), 4 tables, $38.50. 


Write, call (for Visa or MasterCard) 1-800-258-8980 or 1-217-789-8980 or FAX (217) 789-9130 
Books sent on approval + Complete catalog sent on request * Prices subject to change without notice 


2600 South First Street Springfield ù Ilinois ¢ 62794-9265 
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Mary L. Fennell, Editor 
Quarterly; ISSN 0022-1465 






The Journal of Health and Social Behavior publishes articles that apply sociolog- 
ical concepts and methods to the understanding of health, illness, and medicine in 
their social context. Its editorial policy favors those manuscripts that build and 
test knowledge in medical sociology, that show stimulating scholarship and clar- 
ity of expression, and which, taken together, reflect the breadth of interests of its 
readership. 


Recent articles include: 

@ Popular Epidemiology and Toxic Waste Contamination: Lay and Professional Ways of 
Knowing Phil Brown 

` € Network Range and Health Valerie A. Haines and Jeanne S. Hurlbert 


- € Women and Mental Health: The Interaction of Job and Family Conditions Mary 
Clare Lennon and Sarah Rosenfield 


@ Trajectories of Functional Impairment in Later Life George L. Maddox and Daniel O. 
Clark ! 


@ Age and Depression John Mirowsky and Catherine E. Ross 
€ Structure and Meaning in Medical Sociology Leonard I. Pearlin 


@ Socialization to Dying: Social Determinants of Death Acknowledgment and Treatment 
Among Terminally Ill Geriatric Patients Holly Gwen Prigerson 


ASA Members, $20 e Non-members, $36 e Institutions, $66 
(Add $6 for subscriptions outside the U.S.) 
10% discount to subscription agents 


American Sociological Association 
1722 N Street NW, Washington, DC 20036 
. (202) 833-3410 e Fax (202) 785-0146 . 
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ASA Reference Materials 


1993 Guide to Graduate Departments of Sociology 
$6.00 ASA Members/$11.00 Non-members 

Avallable March 1992. Listings for 250 departments offering ich 

degrees in sociology, including faculty listings, special programs, tuition, 

financial aid. 


1992 Directory of Members 

$12.00 ASA Members/$20.00 Non-members 
Alphabetical listing of all 13,774 members of the ASA with mailing and elec- 
tronic addresses, office phone numbers, section memberships. Includes 
geographic index. 


1992 Directory of Departments of Sociology 

$6.00 ASA Members/$11.00 Non-members 
Provides basic information for 2,015 departments of sociology, from two- 
year colleges to PhD-granting institutions. Lists department name, chair- 
person, address, phone number, and number of faculty and students. 


Cumulative Index of Soclology Journals 

$25.00 ASA Members/$40.00 Non-members 
Contains author and keyword/subject indices for 1971-85 volumes of ASA 
journals, plus American Journal of Sociology and Social Forces. 764 
pages. | 





Publishing Options: An Author's Guide to Journals 

$14.00 ASA Members/$18.00 Non-members 
New in 1992. Contains profiles of social science journals edited in the U.S. 
or Canada. Profiles include manuscript address, subject matter, publication 
objectives, submission guidelines, acceptance rates, etc. 396 pages. 


Send prepaid orders to: ASA Publications Center, 49 Sheridan 
Avenue, Albany, NY 12210. Credit card orders: 1-800-877-2693. 


For a catalog of available ASA publications, write: ASA Execu- 


tive Office, 1722 N Street NW, Washington; 20036; (202) 833- 
3410. 
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9 American Sociological Review (Gerald Marwell, Editor; bi-monihly) 
$21 to ASA members; $42 to non-members; $97 to institutions 
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@Contemporary Sociology: A Journal of Reviews 
(Walter Powell, Editor; bi-monthly) 
$21 to ASA members: $41 to non-members; $91 to institutions 


@ Journal of Health and Social Behavior (Mary Fennell. Editor; quarterly) 
$20 to ASA members; $36 to non-members: $66 to institutions 


€ Social Psychology Quarterly (Edward Lawler, Editor; quarterly) 
$20 to ASA members; $36 to non-members; $66 to institutions 


@ Sociological Methodology (Peter Marsden, Editor; annual) 
$36 to ASA members: $55 to non-members; $64 to institutions 
(Non-members‘institutions, order from: Basil Blackwell. 238 Main Street, Cambridge MA 021421 


@ Sociological Theory (Alan Sica, Editor; tri-annual) 
$23.50 to ASA members; $42.50 to non-members; $58 to institutions 
(Non-members. institutions, order from: Basil Blacewoell, 238 Main Street, Cambridge, MA 02142) 


© Sociology of Education (Julia Wrigley, Editor: quarterly) 
$20 to ASA members; $36 to non-members: $66 to institutions 


@ Teaching Sociology (Dean Dorn, Editor; quarterly) 
$20 to ASA members: $36 to non-members: $66 to institutions 


v\iso available from the ASAN TP 
9 Footnotes (Felice J. Levine, Editor; monthly newsletter) 
free to ASA members; $23 to non-members and institutions 


@ Employment Bulletin (monthly newsletter of employment vacancies) 
$8 to ASA members; $23 to non-members and institutions 
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